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T O 


The Hon. Colonel George Craghan, 
George Galphin, and Lachlan M‘Gilwray, 

E S Q_U IRES.* 


Gentlemen, 


T O you, with the greateft propriety the following 
fheets are addrefibd. Your diftinguifhed abili¬ 
ties_^your thorough acquaintance with the North Ame¬ 

rican Indians language, rites, and cuftoms—your long 
application and fervices in the dangerous fphere of an 
Indian life, and your fuccefsful management of the fa- 
vage natives, are well known over all the continent of 
America, 


You often complained how the public had been 
impofed upon, either by fiftitious and fabulous, or very 
fuperficial and conjedural accounts of the Indian na- 

* The late Sir Wm. Johnfon, Baronet, was another of the Author’s 
friends, and flood at the head of the MS. Dedication. 
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tions_and as often wiflied me to devote my leifure 
hours to the drawing up an Indian fyftem. You can 
witnefsj that what I now lend into the woildj was^ 
compofed more from a regard to your requeft, than any 
forward defire of my own, The profpeft of your pa¬ 
tronage infpired me to write, and it is no- fmall plea- 
fure and honour to me, that fuch competent judges 
of the feveral particulars now prefented to public view,, 
expreffed themfclves with fo much approbation of the 
Gontents. 

You well know the uprightnefs of my intentions as 
to the information here given, and that truth hath been 
my grand ftandard. I may have erred in the application 
of the rites and cuftoms of the Indians to their origin 
and defcent—and may have drawn feme conclufions, 
exceeding the given evidencc---but 
the language of integrity: and when the genuine prin-* 
ciples, cuftoms, &c. of the Indians are known, it 
will be eafter afterwards for perfons of folid learning, 
and free from fecular cares, to trace their origin, clear 
up the remaining difficulties, and produce a more perfedi 
hiftory. 

Should: my performance be in the leaft degree inftfu- 
mental to promote an accurate inveftigation and knowledge 
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of the American Indians — their civilization—and the 
happy fettlement of the fertile lands around them, I 
lliall rejoice; and the public will be greatly obliged to 
you, as your requeft incited to it; and to you I am alfo 
indebted for many interefting particulars, and valuable 
obfervations. 

I embrace this opportunity, of paying a public tefti- 
mony of my gratitude, for your many favours to me. 
Permit me alfo to celebrate your public fpirit — 
your zealous and faithful fcrvice of your country — 
your focial and domeftic virtues, 6cc. v/hich have en¬ 
deared you to all your acquaintance, and to all who 
have heard your names, and make you more illu- 
ftrious, than can any high founding titles. All who know 
you, will readily acquit me of fervility and flattery, in 
this addrefs. Dedications founded on thefe motives, are 
the difgrace of literature, and an infult to common fenfe. 
There are too many inftances of this proftitution in 
Great Britain, for it to be fuffered in America. Num¬ 
bers of high feated patrons are praifed for their divine 
wifdom and godlike virtues, and yet the whole empire is 
difcontented, and America in flrong convulflons. 

May you long enjoy your ufual calm and profperity ! 
that fo the widow, the fatherlefs, and the ftranger may 
A 2 always 



DEDICATION. 

always joyfully return (as in pafl: years) from your hof- 
pitable houfes—while this Dedication ftands as a fmall 
proof of that fincere attachment with which I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your mofl: obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

JAMES ADAIR. 
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PREFACE. 


T H E following hiftory, and obfervatlons, are the produaioii 
of one who hath been chiefly engaged in an Indian life ever 
fince the year 1735 * mofl; of the pages were written among 
our old friendly Chikkafah, with whom I firfl: traded in the year 
1744. The fubjeds are interefling, as well as amuflng ; but never 
was a literary work begun and carried on with more diladvantages. 
The author was feparated by his Actuation,, from the converfation. 
of the learned, and from any libraries — Frequently interrupted 
alfo by bufinefs, and obliged to conceal his papers,, through the 
natural jealoufy of the natives; the traders letters of correfpond- 
ence always excited their fufpicions, and often gave offence._ Ano¬ 

ther difhculty I had to encounter, was the fecrecy and clofenefs of 
the Indians as to their own affairs, and their prying difpofition 
into thofe of others—fo that there is no poflibility of retirement; 
among them. 

A view of the difadvantages of my fltuation, made me reludant 
to comply with the earnefl: and repeated felicitations of many wor¬ 
thy friends, to give the public an account of the Indian nations 
with whom I had long refided, was fo intimately connedled, and 
of whom fcarcely any thing had yet been publifhed but romance, 
and a mafs of fldion. My friends at lafl prevailed, and on peru- 
ling the fheets, they were pleafed to approve the contents,, as con- 
veying true information, and general entertainment. Having no 
ambition to appear in the world as an author, and knowing that 
my hiflory differed effentially from all former publications of the 
kind, I firfl: refolved to fupprefs my name; but my friends advifed 
me to own the work, and thus it is tendered to the public 
in the prefent form. 
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The performance, hath doubtlefs imperfedions, humanum eft 
errare. Some readers may think, there is too much of what re¬ 
lates to myfelf, and of the adventures of fmali parties among the 
Indians and traders. But minute circumhances are often of great 
confequence, efpecially in difcovering the defcent and genius of a 
people—defcribing their manners and cuftoms—and giving proper 
information to rulers at a diftance. I thought it better to be efteemed 
prolix, than to omit any thing that might be ufeful on thefe points. 
Some repetitions, which occur, were necefTary—The hiflory of the 
feveral Indian nations being fo much intermixed with each other, 
and their cuftoms fo nearly alike. 

One great advantage my readers will here have ; I fat down to 
draw the Indians on the fpot—had them many years handing be¬ 
fore me,—and lived with them as a friend and brother. My inten¬ 
tions were pure when I wrote, truth hath been my ftandard, and I 
have no f niher or mercenary views in publhhing. With inexpref- 
hble concern I read the feveral imperfedt and fabulous accounts of 
the Indians, already given to the world—Fidlion and conjedure 
have no place in the following pages. The public may depend on 
the fidelity of the author, and that his defcriptions are genuine, 
though perhaps not fo polifhed and romantic as other Indian hifto- 
ties and accounts, they may have feen. 

My grand objeds, were to give the Literati proper and good ma¬ 
terials for tracing the origin of the American Indians—and to in¬ 
cite the higher powers zealoufly to promote the befi: interefts of the 
Britifii colonies, and of the mother country. For whofe greatnefs 
and happinefs, I have the mofi: ardent defires. 

The whole of the work is refpedully fubmitted to the candor 
and judgment of the impartial Public. 
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Obfervations on the colour^ Jhape^ temper^ and drefs of 
the Indians of America, 


T he Indians are of a copper or red-clay colour—and they de¬ 
light in every thing, which they imagine may promote and increafe 
it: accordingly, they paint their faces with vermilion, as the beft 
and moft beautiful ingredient. If we confidcr the common laws of nature 
and providence, we Hiall not be furprized at this cuftom 5 for every thing 
loves beft ks own likenefs and place in the creation, and is difpofed to 
ridicule its oppofite. If a deformed fon of burning Africa, was to paint the 
devil, he would not do it in black colours, nor delineate him with a fhagged 
coarfe woolly head, nor with thick lips, a Iliort fiat nofe, or clumfy feet, 
like thofe of a bear: his devil would reprefent one of a different nation or 
people. But was he to draw an agreeable pidure,— according to the African 
tafie, he would daub if ail over with footy black. Ail the Indians arc fo 
ftrongiy attached to, and prejudiced in favour of, their own colour, that 
they think as meanly of the whites, as we poffibly can do of them. The 
Englifh traders among them, experience much of it, and are often very glad 
to be allowed to pafs mufier with the Indian chieftains, as fellow-brethren 
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0?^ tlk colour of the Indians of America, 

of the human fpecies. One inftance will fufEciently fhcw in what flattering 
glafles they view themfelves. 

Some time paft, a large body of the Englifh Indian traders, on their -way 
to the Choktah country, were efcorted by a body of Creek and Choktak 
warriors. The Creeks having a particular friendlhip for fome of the traders, 
who had treated them pretty liberally, took this opportunity to chide the 
Choktahs, before the traders, in a fmart though friendly way, for not 
allowing to the Englifh the name of human creatures;—for the general 
name they give us in their moft favourable war-fpeeches, refembles that of 
a contemptible, heterogeneous animak 

The hotter, or colder the climate is, where the Indians have long refided, 
the greater proportion have they either of the red, or white, colour. I took 
particular notice of the Shawano Indians, as they were paffing from the 
northward, within fifty miles of the Chikkafah country, to that of the 
Creeks; and, by comparing them with the Indians which I accompanied to 
their camp, I obferved the Shawano to be much,fairer than the Chikkafah*; 
though I am fatisfied, their endeavours to cultivate the copper colour, 
were alike. Many incidents and obfervations lead me to believe, that the 
Indian colour is not natural; but that the external difference between them 
and the whites, proceeds entirely from their cuftoms and method of living, 
and not from any inherent fpring of nature *, which will entirely overturn 
Lord Karnes’s whole fyftem of colour, and feparate races of men. 

That the Indian colour is merely accidental, or artificial, appears pretty 
evident. Their own traditions record them to have come to their prefenc 
lands by the way of the weft, from a far diflant country, and where there 
was no variegation of colour in human beings; and they are entirely 
ignorant which was the firft or primitive colour. Befides, their rites, 
cuftoms, &c. as we fhall prefently fee, prove them to be orientalifts: and,, 
as the difference of colour among the human fpecies, is one of the principal 
caufes of feparation, ftrife, and bloodfiied, would it not greatly refle( 5 t on the 
goodnefs and juftice of the Divine Being, ignominioufly to brand numerous 
tribes and their pofterity, with a colour odious and hateful in the fight and 
opinion of thofe of a different colour. Some writers have contended, from 

* S is not a note of plurality with the Indians; when I mention therefore either their na¬ 
tional, or proper names, that common error is avoided, which writers ignorant of their lan¬ 
guage conftantly commit.. 
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On the colour of the Indians of America. ^ 

the diverfity of colour, that America was not peopled from any part of Afia, 
or of the old world, but that the natives were a feparate creation. Of this 
opinion, is Lord Kames, and which he labours to eftablifii in his late pub¬ 
lication, entitled. Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. But his reafoning on this 
point, for a local creation, is contrary both to revelation, and fads. His 
chief argument, that “ there is not a fingle hair on the body of any American, 
nor the lead appearance of a beard,’* is utterly deftitute of foundation, as 
can be attefted by all who have had any communication with them — of this 
more prefently.—Moreover, to form one creation of whites^ a fccond creation 
for the yellows., and a third for the blacks., is a weaknefs, of which infinite 
wifdom is incapable. Its operations are plain, eafy, conftant, and perfed. 
The variegation therefore of colours among the human race, depends upon 
a fecond caufe. Lord Kames himfelf acknowledges, that “ the Spanifli in¬ 
habitants of Carthagena in South-America lofe their vigour and colour in a 
few months.” 

We are informed by the anatomical obfervations of our American phyfi- 
cians, concerning the Indians, that they have difeerned a certain fine cowl, or 
web, of a red gluey fubftance, clofe under the outer (kin, to which it refleds 
the colour ^ as the epidermis, or outer Ikin, is alike clear in every different 
creature. And experience, which is the beft medium to difeover truth, gives 
the true caufe why this corpus mucofum, or gluifh web, is red in the Indians, 
and white in us*, the parching winds, and hot fun-beams, beating upon 
their naked bodies, in their various gradations of life, neceffarily tarnifli 
their fkins with the tawny red colour. Add to this, their conftant 
anointing themfelves with bear’s oil, or greafe, mixt with a certain red root, 
which, by a peculiar property, is able alone, in a few years time, to produce 
the Indian colour in thofe who are white born, and who have even advanced 
to maturity. Thefe metamorphofes I have often feen. 

At the Shawano main camp I faw a Penfylvanlan, a white man by 
birth, and in profeftlen a chriftian, who, by the inclemency of the fun, 

♦ In the year 1747, I headed a company of the cheerful, brave Chikkafah, with the 
eagles tails, to the camp of the Shawano Indians, to apprehend one Peter Shartee, (a 
frenchman) who, by his artful paintings, and the fupine condufl of the Penfylvanian govern¬ 
ment, had decoyed a large body of the Shawano from the Englilh, to the French, intereft. 
But fearing the confequences, he went round an hundred miles, toward the Cheerake nation, 
with his family, and the head warriors, and thereby evaded the danger. 
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and his endeavours of improving the red colour, was tarniflied with as deep 
an Indian hue, as any of the camp, though they had been in the woods^ 
only the fpace of four years.. 

We may eafily conclude then, what a fixt change of colour, fuch a con^ 
flant method of life would produce : for the colour being once thoroughly 
eltablifhed, nature would, as it were, forget herfelf, not to beget her own 
likenefs. Befides, may we not fuppofe,. that the imagination can imprefs the 
animalculae, in the time of copulation, by its ftrong fubtile power, with at 
lead fuch an external fimilitude, as we fpealcof ?—The facred oracles, and 
chriftian regifters, as well as Indian traditions, fupport the fentiment-,— 
the colour of Jacob’s cattle refembled that of the peeled rods he placed be¬ 
fore them, in the time of conception. We have good authority of a Spanilh 
lady, who conceived, and was delivered of a negro child, by means of a 
black pidlure that hung on the wall, oppofite to the bed where flie lay. There 
is a record among the Chikkafah Indians, that tells us of a white child with 
flaxen hair, born in their country, long before any white people appeared in 
that part of the world which tliey afcribed to the immediate power of the 
Deity impreffing her imagination in a dream. And the Philofophical Tranf- 
adlions alfure us of two white children having been born of black parents. 
But waving all other arguments, the different method of living, connedlcd 
with the difference of climates, and extraordinary anointings and paintings, 
will effedt both outward and inward changes in the human race, all round 
the globe : or, a different colour may be conveyed to the foetus by the 
parents, through the channel of the fluids, without the leafl: variation of the 
original flamina. For, though the laws of nature cannot be traced far,^ 
where there are various circumftances, and combinations of things, yet her 
works are exquifitely conftant and ‘regular, being thereto impelled by 
unerring divine Wifdom., 

As the American Indians are of a reddifh or copper colour,—fo in general 
they are ftrong, well proportioned in body and limbs, furprifingly adivs 
and nimble, and hardy in their own way of living. 

They are-ingenious, witty, cunning, and deceitful; very faithful indeed to 
their own tribes, but privately diflioneft, and mifehievous to the Europeans and 
chriftians. Their being honeft and harnilefs to each other, may be through 
fear of refentment and reprifal—which is unavoidable in cafe of any injury^ 
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They are very clofe, and retentive of their fecrets ; never forget injuries •, 
revengeful of blood, to a degree of diftradion. They are timorous, and, 
confequently, cautious ; very jealous of encroachments from their chridian 
neighbours; and, likewife, content with freedom, in every turn of fortune. 
They are poffefled of a ftrong comprehenfive judgment,—can form furprif- 
ingly crafty fchemes, and conduct them with equal caution, filence, and 
addrefs; they admit none but diftinguifhed warriors, and old beloved men, 
into their_ councils. They are flow, but very perfevering in their under¬ 
takings—commonly temperate in eating, but exceflively immoderate in 
drinking.—They often transform themfelves by liquor into the likenefs of 
mad foaming bears. The women, in general, are of a mild, amiable, foft 
difpofition ; exceedingly modeft in their behaviour, and very feldom noify, 
either in the Angle, or married ftate. 

The men are expert in the ufe of fire-arms,—in fhooting the bow,—and 
throwing the feathered dart, and tomohawk, into the flying enemy. They 
refemble the lynx, with their fliarp penetrating black, eyes, and are exceed¬ 
ingly fwift of foot; efpecially in a long chafe : they will flretch away, through 
the rough woods, by the bare track, for two or three hundred miles, in purfuit 
of a flying enemy, with the continued fpeed, and eagernefs, of a flancli 
pack of blood hounds, till they flied blood. When they have allayed this, 
their burning thirfl, tiiey return home, at their leifure, unlefs they chance 
to be purfiied, as is fometimes the cafe ; whence the traders fay, ‘‘ that an 
Indian is never in a hurry, but when the devil is at his heels.” 

It is remarkable, that there are no deformed Indians — however, they are 
generally weaker, and fmaller bodied, between the tropics, than in the higher 
latitudes ; but not in an equal proportion : for, though the Chikkafah "^and. 
Choktah countries have not been long divided from each other, as appears 
by the fimilarity of their language, as well as other things, yet the Chikkafah 
are exceedingly taller, and flironger bodied than the latter, though their 
country is only two degrees farther north. Such a fmall difference of latitude, 
in fo healthy a region, could not make fo wide a difference in the confli- 
tution of their bodies. The former are a comely, pleafant looking peo¬ 
ple ; their faces are tolerably round, contrary to the vifage of the others,, 
which inclines much to fiatnefs, as is the cafe of mofl of the other Indian' 
Americans., I he lips of the Indians, in general, are thin.. 
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On the fiape of the India?ts of America, 


Their eyes are fmall, fharp, and black; and their hair is lank, coarfe, 
and darkifli. I never faw any with curled hair, but one in the Chokrah 
country, where was alfo another with red hair; probably, they were a mix¬ 
ture of the French and Indians. Romancing travellers, and their credulous 
copyiils, report them to be imbarhes^ and as perfons impuheres, and they ap¬ 
pear fo to ftrangers. But both fexes pluck all the hair off their bodies, 
with a kind of tweezers, made formerly of clam-ihells, now of middle-fized 
wire, in the fliape of a gun-worm; which, being twilled round a fmall Hick, 
and the ends fallened therein, after being properly tempered, keeps its 
form : holding this Indian razor between their fore-finger and thumb, they 
deplume themfelvcs, after the manner of the Jewilh novitiate priefts, and 
profelytes.—As the former could not otherwife be purified for the fundlion 
of his facerdotal office ; or the latter, be admitted to the benefit of reli¬ 
gious communion. 

Their chief drefs is very fimple, like that of the patriarchal age ; of 
choice, many of their old head-men wear a long wide frock, made of the 
flcins of wild beafts, in honour of that antient cuftom : It mull be necefiity 
that forces them to the pinching fandals for their feet. They feem quite eafy, 
and indifferent, in every various feene of life, as if they were utterly divelled 
of palTions, and the fenfe of feeling. Martial virtue, and not riches, is their 
invariable ftandard for preferment; for they neither elleem, nor defpife any of 
their people one jot more or lefs, on account of riches or drefs. They compare 
both thefe, to paint on a warrior’s face; becaufc it incites others to a fpirit 
of martial benevolence for their country, and pleafes his own fancy, and 
the eyes of fpedlators, for a little time, but is fweated off, while he is per¬ 
forming his war-dances j or is defaced, by the change of weather. 

They formerly wore Ihirts, made of drell deer-lkins, for their fummer 
vifiting drefs: but their winter-hunting clothes were long and lhaggy, 
made of the flcins of panthers, bucks, bears, beavers, and otters the 
fielhy fides outward, fometimes doubled, and always foftened like velvet- 
cloth, though they retained their fur and hair. The needles and thread they 
ufed formerly, (and now at times) were filh-bones, or the horns and bones of 
deer, rubbed lharp, and deer’s finews, and a fort of hemp, that grows among 
them fpontaneoully, in rich open lands. The women’s drefs confills only in a 
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On the drefs of the Indians of America* 

broad foftened fkin, or feveral fmall fkins fewed together, which they wrap 
and tye round their waiil, reaching a little below their knees: in cold 
weather, they wrap themfelves in the foftened ficins of buffalo calves, with 
the wintery jfhagged wool inward, never forgetting to anoint, and tie up 
their hair, except in their time of moi>rning. The men wear, for orna¬ 
ment, and the conveniencies of hunting, thin deer-flcin boots, well 
fmokcd, that reach fo high up their thighs, as with their jackets to fecure 
them from the brambles and braky thickets. They few them about 
five inches from the edges, which are formed into toffels, to which they 
faften fawns trotters, and fmall pieces of tinkling metal, or wild turkey- 
cock-fpurs. The beaus ufed to faften the like to their war-pipes, with 
the addition of a piece of an enemy’s fcalp with a tuft of long hair hang¬ 
ing down from the middle of the item, each of them painted red : and they 
ftill obferve that old cuftom, only they choofe bell-buttons, to give a 
greater found. 


The young Indian men and women, through a fondnefs of their ancient 
drefs, wrap a piece of cloth round them, that has a near refemblance to the- 
old Roman toga, or prsetexta. ’Tis about a fathom fquare, bordered 
feven or eight quarters deep, to make a fliining cavalier of the heaic 
monde, and to keep out both the heat and cold. With this frantic appa¬ 
rel, the red heroes fwaddle themfelves, when they are waddling, whooping,, 
and prancing it away, in their fweltery town-houfes, or fuppofed fynhe- 
dria, around the reputed holy fire. In a fweating condition, they will thus- 
incommode themfelves, frequently, for a whole night, on the fame princi¬ 
ple of pride, that the grave Spaniard’s winter cloak mull fweat him in fum- 
mer. 

They have a great averfion to the wearing of breeches j for to that cuf¬ 
tom, they affix the idea of helplefTnefs, and effeminacy. I know a Ger¬ 
man of thirty years ftanding, chiefly among the Chikkafah Indians, who- 
becaufe he kept up his breeches with a narrow piece of cloth that reached 
acrofs his fhoulders, is diftinguifhed by them, as are all his countrymen, by 
the defpicable appellative, Kifli-Kifli Tarakfhe, or lied Arfe .—They efleem^ 
the Englifh much more than the Germans, becaufe our limbs, they fay, arer 
lefs reftrained by our apparel from manly exercife, than theirs. The Indian* 
women alfo difcreetly obferve, that, as all their men fit down to make- 
7 water^, 
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water, the ugly breeches would exceedingly incommode them j and that, 
if they w^ere allowed to wear breeches, it would portend no good to their 
country : however, they add, fhould they ever be fo unlucky, as to have 
that pinching cuftom introduced among them, the Englifh breeches would 
beft liiit their own female pofture on that occafion ; but that it would be 
exceedingly troublefome either way. The men wear a flip of cloth, about 
a quarter of an ell wide, and an ell and an half long, in the lieu of 
breeches which they put between their legs, and tye round their 
haunches, with a convenient broad bandage. The women, fince the time 
v/e firft traded with them, wrap a fathom of the half breadth of Stroud 
cloth round their waift, and tie it with a leathern belt, which is commonly 
covered with brafs runners or buckles: but this fort of loofe petticoat, 
reaches only to their hams, in order to flaew their exquifltely fine propor¬ 
tioned limbs. 

They make their Ihoes for common ufe, out of the fkins of the bear and 
elk, well drefled and fmoked, to prevent hardening; and thole for orna¬ 
ment, out of deer-fkins, done in the like manner; but they chiefly go 
bare-footed, and always bare-headed. The men fallen feveral different forts 
of beautiful feathers, frequently in tufts ; or the wing of a red bird, or 
the flein of a fmall hawk, to a lock of hair on the crown of their heads. 
And every different Indian nation when at war, trim their hair, after a 
different manner, through contenapt of each other; thus we can diftin- 
guifli an enemy in the woods, fo far off as we can fee him. 

The Indians flatten their heads, in divers forms: but it is chiefly the crown 
of the head they deprefs, in order to beautify themfelves, as their wild fancy 
terms it; for they call us long heads^ by way of contempt. The Choktah 
Indians flatten their fore-heads, from the top of the head to the eye-brows 
with a fmall bag of fand *, which gives them a hideous appearance *, as 
the forehead naturally flioots upward, according as it is flattened : thus, 
the rifing of the- nofe, inflead of being equidiflant from the begin¬ 
ning of the chin, to that of the hair, is, by their wild mechanifm, placed 
a great deal nearer to the one, and farther from the other. The Indian 
nations, round South-Carolina, and all the way to New Mexico, (pro¬ 
perly called Mechiko) to effeeff this, fix the tender infant on a kind of 
cradle, where his feet are tilted, above a foot higher than a horizontal po- 

fition, 
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fition^—his head bends back into a hole, made on purpofe to receive it, 
where he bears the chief part of his weight on the crown of the head, upon 
a fmali bag of fand, without being in the leaft able to move himfelf. The 
fkull refemblmg a fine cartilaginous fubfiance, in its infant ftate, is ca¬ 
pable of taking any imprefllon. By this prefiure, and their thus flatten¬ 
ing the crown of the head, they confeqiiently make their heads thick, 
and their faces broad: for, when the fmooth channel of nature is flopped 
in one place, if a deflrudion of the whole fyftem doth not thereby en- 
fue, it breaks out in a proportional redundancy, in another. May we not 
to this cuftom, and as a neceflary effea of this caufe, attribute their fickle, 
wild, and cruel tempers? efpecially, when we conned therewith, both a 
falfe education, and great exercife to agitate their animal fpirits. When 
the brain, in cooler people, is difturbed, it neither reafons, nor determines, 
with proper judgment ? The Indians thus look on every thing around 
them, through their own falfe medium; and vilify our heads, becaufe they 
have given a wrong turn to their own. 
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Ohfervations on the origin and defcent of the Indians.- 


T he very remote fiiftory of all nations, is disfigured with fable, and 
gives but little encouragement to diftant enquiry, and laborious re- 
fearches. Much of the early hiftory and antiquities of nations is loft, and 
fome people have no records at all, and to this day are rude and uncivi¬ 
lized. Yet a knowledge of them is highly interefting, and would afford 
amufement, and even inftrinftion in the moft poliftied times, to the moft 
polite. Every fcience has certain principles, as its bafis, from which it 
reafons and concludes. Mathematical theorems, and logical propofitions, 
give clear demonftrations, and neceffary conclufions : and thus other fei- 
ences. But, hiftory., and the origin of tribes and nations, have hitherto been' 
covered vdth a great deal of obfeurity. Some antient hiftorians were igno¬ 
rant i others prejudiced. Some fearchers into antiquities adopted the tra¬ 
ditional tales of their predeceffors: and others looking with contempt onr. 
the origin of tribes and focieties, altogether exploded them, without invef- 
tigation. My defign is, to examine, and if poffible, afeertain the genea¬ 
logy and defcent of the Indians, and to omit nothing that may in the leaft: 
contribute to furnifh the public with a full Indian System. 

In tracing the origin of a people, where there are no records of any kind,, 
cither written, or engraved, who rely folely on oral tradition for the fupport 
of their antient ufages, and have loft great part of them—though the under¬ 
taking be difficult, yet where feveral particulars, and cireumftances, ftrong 
and clear, correfpond, they not only make room for conjedure, but cheridi, 
probability, and till better can be offered, muft be deemed conclufive. 

All the various nations of Indians, feem to be of one defcent; they call 
a buffalo, in their various dialeds, by one and the fame name, “ Tanafa'*' 
And there is a ftrong fimilarity of religious rites, and of civil and 
martial cuftorns, among ail, the various American nations of Indians we 
7 have- 
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have any knowledge of, on the extenfive continent*, as will foon be 
Ihewn. 

Their language is copious, and very exprefllve, for their narrow orbit of 
ideas, and full of rhetorical tropes and figures, like the orientalifts. In 
^arly times, when languages were not fo copious, rhetoric was invented to 
fupply that defed; and, what barrennefs then forced them to, cuftom now 
continues as an ornament. 

Formerly, at a public meeting of the head-men, and chief orators, of 
the Choktah nation, 1 heard one of their eloquent fpeakers deliver a very 
pathetic, elaborate, allegorical, tragic oration, in the high praife, and for 
the great lofs, of their great, judicious war-chieftain, Shu-las-hum-mdJJj^ 
tii-be^ our daring, brave friend, redJhoes. The orator compared him to 
the fun, that enlightens and enlivens the whole fyftem of created beings: 
and having carried the metaphor to a confiderable length, he expatiated on 
the variety of evils, that necefiarily refult from the difappearance and ab- 
lence of the fun *, and, with a great deal of judgment, and propriety of 
expreffion, he concluded his oration with the fame trope, with which he 
began. 

They often change the fenfe of words into a different fignification from 
the natural, exaftly after the manner alfo of the orientalifts. Even, their 
common fpeech is full of it *, like the prophetic writings, and the book of 
Job, their orations are concife, ftrong, and full of fire *, which fuf- 
ficiently confutes the wild notion which fome have efpoufed of the North 
American Indians being Prm-Adamites, or a feparate race of men, 
created for that continent What ftronger circumftantial proofs can 
be expected, than that they, being disjoined from the reft of the world, 
time immemorial, and deftitute alfo of the ufe of letters, fiiould have, 
and ftill retain the ancient ftandard of fpeech, conveyed down by oral 
tradition from father to fon, to the prefent generation? Befides, thtir 
perfons, cuftoms, See. are not fingular from the reft of the world *, which, 
probably, they would, were they not defeended from one and the fame 
common head. Their notions of things are like ours, and their organical 
ftrucfture is the fame. In them, the foul governs the body, according to the 
common laws of God in the creation of Adam. God employed fix 
days, in creating the heavens, this earth, and the innumerable fpecies 
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of creatures, wherewith it is fo amply furniflied. The works of a being-, 
infinitely perfea:, muft entirely anfwer the defign of them ; hence there 
could be no neceffity for a fecond creation ; or God’s creating many pairs- 
of the human race differing from each other, and fitted for different cli¬ 
mates : becaufe, that implies imperfeflion, in the grand fcheme, or a want 
of power, in the execution of it—Had there been a prior, or later formation 
of any new clafs of creatures, they muft materially differ from thofe of the 
fix days work ; for it is inconfiftent with divine wifdom to make a vain, 
or unneceftary repetition of the fame a£t. Rut the American Indians nei¬ 
ther vary from the reft of mankind, in their internal conftrudion, nor ex¬ 
ternal appearance, except in colour; which, as hath been (hewn, is either 
entirely accidental, or artificial. As the Mofaic account declares a comple¬ 
tion of the manifeftations of God’s infinite wifdom and power in creation, 
within that fpace of time-, it follows, that the Indians have lineally defcended 
from Adam, the firft, and the great parent of all the human fpecies. 

Both the Chikkafah and Choktah Indians, call a deceitful perfon, Scents^. 
a fnake : and they frequently fay, they have not Seente Soolijh^ the fnake’s, 
tongue; the meaning of which, is very analogous to ‘>3% a name the He¬ 
brews gave to a deceitful perfon which probably proceeded from a tra¬ 
ditional knowledge of Eve’s being beguiled by the tempter, in that (hape; 
for the Indians never affix any bad idea to the prefent reptile fraternity, 
except that of poifonous teeth : and they never ufe any fuch metaphor, 
as that of a fnake’s teeth. 

Some have fuppofed the Americans to be defcended from the Chmefe 
but neither their religion, laws, cuftoms, &c., agree in the leaft with 
thofe of the Chinefe : which fufficiently proves, they are not of that 
line. Befides, as our beft (hips now are almoft half a year in failing 
to China, or from thence to Europe; it is very unlikely they fhould 
attempt fuch dangerous difcoveries, in early time, with their (fuppofed) 
fmall veffels, againft rapid currents, and in dark and (ickly monfoons; 
efpecially, as it is very probable they were unacquainted with the ufe 
of the load-ftone to diredt their courfe. China is above eight thoufand 
miles diftant from the American continent, which is twice as far as acrofs 
the Atlantic ocean.—And, we are not informed by any antient writer, 
of their maritime fkill, or fo much as any inclination that way, befides. 

% fmall i 
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fmall coafting voyages.—The winds blow likewife, with little variation, 
from eaft to weft, within the latitudes of thirty and odd, north and fouth, 
and therefore they could not drive them on the American coaft, it lying di¬ 
rectly contrary to fuch a courle^ 

Neither could perfons fail to America, from the north, by the way of 
Tartary, or ancient Scythia ; that, from its fituation, never was, or can 
be, a maritime power, and it is utterly impracticable for any to come to 
America, by fea, from that quarter. Befides, the remaining traces of their 
religious ceremonies, and civil and martial cuftoms,. are quite oppofite to- 
the like veftiges of the old Scythians- 

Nor, even in the moderate northern climates, is to be feen the leaft 
veftige of any ancient ftately buildings, or of any thick fettlements, as are 
faid to remain in the lefs healthy regions of Peru and Mexico. Several of 
the Indian nations alTure us they crofted the Miftafippi, before they made 
their prefent northern fettlements ; which, connected with the former 
arguments, will fufticiently explode that weak opinion, of the American 
Aborigines being liaeally defeended from the Tartars, or ancient Scy¬ 
thians- 

It is a very difficult thing to diveft ourfelves, not to fay, other perfons, 
of prejudices and favourite opinions; and I expeCl to be cenfured by fome, 
foroppofing commonly received fentiments, or for meddling with a difpute 
agitated among the learned ever ftnee the firft difeovery of America. But, 
Truth is my objecl: and I hope to offer fome things, which, if they dO' 
not fully folve the problem, may lead the way, and enable others, poflTcf- 
fing ftronger judgment, morelearning, and more leifure, to accomplifli it. 
As I before fuggefted, where we have not the light of hiftory, or records,, 
to guide us through the dark maze of antiquity, we muft endeavour to 
find it out by probable arguments; and in fuch fubjeCls of enquiry, where 
no material objeClions can be raifed againft probability, it is ftrongly con- 
clufive of the truth, and nearly gives the thing fought for.. 

From the moft exaCl obfervations I could make in the long time T 
traded among the Indian Americans, I was forced to believe them lineally 
defeended. from the Ifraelites, either while they were a maritime power,. 
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or foon after the general captivity ; the latter however is the moft pro¬ 
bable. This dcfcent, I fhall endeavour to prove from their religious rites, 
civil and martial cuftoms, their marriages, funeral ceremonies, manners, 
language, traditions, and a variety of particulars.—Which will at the fame 
time make the reader thoroughly acquainted with nations, of which it may 
be faid to this day, very little have been known. 
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Ohfervations^ and arguments^ in proof of the American 
Indians being defended from the Jews. 


A Number of particulars prefent themfelves in favour of a Jewifli defcent. 

But to form a true judgment, and draw a folid conclufion, the fol¬ 
lowing arguments muft not be partially feparated. Let them be difi:in(5lly 
confidered—then unite them together, and view their force colle6lively. 

ARGUMENT I. 

As the Ifraelites. were divided into Tribes, and had chiefs over them, fo 
the Indians divide themfelves : each tribe forms a little community within 
the nation — And as the nation hath its particular fymbol, fo hath each tribe 
the badge from which it is denominated. The fachem of each tribe, is a 
neceflary party in conveyances and treaties, to which he affixes the mark of 
his tribe, as a corporation with us doth their public feal —If we go from 
nation to nation among them, we fhall not find one, who doth not lineally 
diftinguifh himfelf by his refpedive family. The genealogical names which, 
they aflume, are derived, either from the names of thofe animals, whereof 
the cherubim are faid in revelation, to be compounded; or from fuch crea¬ 
tures as are moft familiar to them. They have the families of the eagle^. 
panther, tyger^ and buffalo ', the family of the hear, deer, racoon, tortoife, 
fnake, fijh \ and, likewife, of the wind. The laft, if not derived from the 
appearance of the divine glory, as expreffed by the prophet Ezekiel, may 

• Many of the ancient heathens followed the Jewhh cuftom of dividing themfelves into 
tribes, or families. The city of Athens was divided into ten parts, or tribes, and 
which the Greeks called Phule, a tribe. They named each of the heads that prefided over 
them. Archegos, Archiphulogos, Sec. And writers inform us, that the Eaft-Indian pagans 
have to this day tribes, or cafts; and that each call: chufes a head to maintain its privileges,, 
to promote a llrifl: obfervance of their laws, and to take care that every thing be managed, 
with proper order. The ancient heathens mimicked a great deal of the Jewilh ceremonial, 
iaw., 
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be of Tyrian extradion. We arc told in the fragment of Sanchoniathon, 
that the Tyrians worOiipped fire, and the ^rial wind, as gods; and that 
XJfous, the fon of Hypfouranias, built a facred pillar to each of them : fo 
that, if it is not of Ifraclitifb extradlion, it may be derived from the Tyrians 
their neighbours—as may, likewife, the appellative name of j efpecially, 
as the Indians, fometimes, invoke the eagle, and the fifli, when they are 
curing their ficlc The Tyrians were the people, in early times, who, above 
;all others, enriched themfelves in the natural element of the fifn. 

The Indians, however, bear no religious refped to the animals from 
which they derive the names of their tribes, but will kill any of the fpecies, 
v/hen opportunity ferves. The indeed, feveral of them do not care to 
meddle with, believing it unlucky to kill them •, which is the foie reafon that 
few of the Indians flioot at that creature, through a notion of fpoiling their 
guns, Confidering the proximity of Tyre to Egypt, probably this might 
be a cuftom of Egyptian extradion; though, at the fame time, they are fo 
far from efteeming it a deity, they reckon it the mod abominable quadruped 
of the whole creation. 

There is no tribe, or individual, among them, however, called by the 
name opojfim "^5 which is with the Cheerake ftiled feeqiia \ and with the 
Chikkafah and Choktah Indians, Jhookka. fynonymous with that of a hog. 
This may be more material than at firfl appears, as our natural hiflories.tell 
us, that the opoffum is common in other parts of the world. Several of 
the old Indians affure us, they formerly reckoned it as filthy uneatable an 
animal, as a hog •, although they confefs, and we know by long obfervation, 
that, from the time our traders fettled among them, they are every year 
more corrupt in their morals; not only in this inftance of eating an impure 
animal, but in many other religious cuftoms of their forefathers. 

When we confider the various revolutions thefe unlettered favages are 
likely to have undergone, among themfelves, through a long-forgotten 
meafure of time •, and that, probably, they have been above twenty centu¬ 
ries, without the ufe of letters to convey down their traditions, it cannot 
be reafonably expedted they fhould ftill retain the identical names of 

* A creature that hath a head like a hog, and a tail like a rat. 

their 
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their primo-genial tribes. Their main cuiloms correfponding with thofc 
of the Ifraelites, fulEciently clears the fubjed. Bcfides, as hath been 
hinted, they call fome of their tribes by the names of the cherubimical 
figures, that were carried on the four principal ftandards of Ifrael. 

I have obferved with much inward fatisfaflion, the community of goods 
that prevailed among them, after the patriarchal manner, and that of the 
primitive chriftians j efpecially with thofe of their own tribe. Though 
they are become exceedingly corrupt, in moft of their ancient com¬ 
mendable qualities, yet they are fo hofpitable, kind-hearted, and free, 
that they would fiiare with thofe of their own tribe, the lafl: part of 
their provifions, even to a Tingle ear of corn j and to others, if they called 
when they were eating j for they have no ftated meal-time. An open gene¬ 
rous temper is a Handing virtue among them ; to be narrow-hearted, efpc- 
cially to thofe in want, or to any of their own family, is accounted a great 
crime, and to refled fcandal on the reft of the tribe. Such wretched mifers 
they brand with bad charadlers, and wifli them the fate of Prometheus, to 
have an eagle or vulture faftened to their liver; or of Tantalus, ftarving in 
the midft of plenty, without being able to ufe it. The Cheerake Indians 
have a pointed proverbial expreflion, to the fame effedl ;—Sinnawah na wora ; 
“ The great hawk is at home.” However, it is a very rare thing to find 
any of them of a narrow temper: and though they do not keep one promif- 
cuous common ftock, yet it is to the very fame effed j for every one has his 
own family, or tribe : and, when one of them is fpeaking, either of the 
individuals, or habitations, of any of his tribe, he fays, “ He is of my 
houfe or, “ It is my houfe.” Thus, when King David prayed that the 
divine wrath might only fall on his houfe, he might mean the tribe of 
Judah, as well as his own particular family, exclufive of the aggregate body 
of Ifrael. 

When the Indians are travelling in their own country, they enquire 
for a houfe.of their own tribe •, and if there be any, they go to it, and are 
kindly received, though they never faw the perfons before — they eat, drink, 
and regale themfelves, with as much freedom, as at their own tables; which 
is the folid ground covered with a bear-fidn. It is their ufual cuftom to 
carry nothing along with them in their journies but a looking-glafs, and red 
paint, hung to their back—their gun and ftiot pouch—or bow and quiver 
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full of barbed arrows ; and, frequently, both gun and bow : for as they are 
generally in a ftate of war againft each other, they are obliged, as foon as 
able, to carry thofe arms of defence. Every town has a ftate-houfe, or 
fynedrion, as the Jewilh fanhedrim, where, almoft every night, the head men 
convene about public bufincfs; or the town’s-people to feaft, fing, dance, 
and rejoice, in the divine prefcnce, as will fuHy be defcribed hereafter. And 
if a Granger calls there, he is treated with the greatefl: civility and hearty 
kindnefs—he is fure to find plenty of their fimple home fare, and a large 
cane-bed covered with the foftened flcins of bears, or buffaloes, to deep on. 
But, when his lineage is known to the people, (by a dated cuftom, they 
.are flow in greeting one another) his relation, if he has any there, ad- 
dreffes him in a familiar way, invites him home, and treats him as his kinf- 
man. 

When a warrior dies a natural death, (which feldom happens) the war- 
drums, mufical inftruments, and all other kinds of diverfion, are laid 
afide for the fpace of three days and nights. In this time of mourning 
for the dead, I have known fome of the frolickfome young fparks to 
afk the name, of the deceafed perfon’s tribe; and once, being told it was 
a racoon, (the genealogical name of the family) one of them fcoffingly 
replied, “ then let us away to another town, and cheer ourfelves with thofe 
who have no rcafon to weep ; for why Ihould we make our hearts weigh 
heavy for an ugly, dead racoon ? 

But notwithflanding they arc commonly negligent of any other tribe but 
their own, they regard their own particular lineal defcent, in as ftrid a 
manner as did the Hebrew nation. 

ARGUMENT II. 

By a flrid, permanent, divine precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered 
to worfhip at Jerufalem, Jehovah the true and living God, and who by the 
Indians is filled Tohewah % which the feventy-two interpreters, either from 
ignorance or fuperftition, have tranflated Adonai 5 and is the very fame as the 
Greek Kurios, fignifying Sir, Lord, or Maflerj which is commonly applied 
to earthly potentates, without the leaft fignification of, or relation to, that 
niofl great and awful name, which deferibes the divine elfence, who naturally 
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and neceflarily exifts of himfelf, without beginning or end. The ancient 
heathens, it is well known, worlhipped a plurality of gods—Gods which 
they formed to themfelves, according to their own liking, as various as the 
countries they inhabited, and as numerous, with fome, as the days of the year. 
But thefe Indian Americans pay their religious devoir to Loak-IJhtdhoollo-Aba, 
“ the great, beneficent, fupreme, holy fpirit of fire,” who refides (as they 
think) above the clouds, and on earth alfo with unpolluted people. He is 
with them the foie author of warmth, light, and of all animal and vegetable 
life. They do not pay the lead: perceivable adoration to any images, or to 
dead perfons •, neither to the celeftial luminaries, nor evil fpirits, nor any 
created being whatfoever. They are utter ftrangers to all the geftures 
praftifed by the pagans in their religious rites. They kifs no idols; nor, if 
they were placed out of their reach, would they kifs their hands, in token of 
reverence and a willing obedience. 

The ceremonies of the Indians in their religious worfhip, are more after 
the Mofaic inflitution, than of pagan imitation: which could not be, if the 
majority of the old natives were of heathenifli defeent •, for all bigots and 
enthufiafts will fight to death for the very fliadow of their fuperllitious wor- 
fiiip, when they have even loft all the fubftance. There yet remain fo many 
marks, as to enable us to trace the Hebrew extraftion and rites, through all 
the various nations of Indians; and we may with a great deal of probability 
conclude, that, if any heathens accompanied them to the American world, 
or were fettled in it before them, they became profelytes of juftice, and 
their pagan rites and cuftoms were fwallowed up in the Jewifli. 

To illuftrate the general fubjedl, I ftiall give the Indian opinion of fome 
of the heathen gods, contrafted with that of the pagan. 

The American Indians do not believe the Sun to be any bigger than it 
appears to the naked eye. Converfing with the Chikkafah archi-magus, or 
high-prieft, about that luminary, he told me, “ it might poftibly be as broad 
and round as his winter-houfe •, but he thought it could not well exceed it.’* 
We cannot be furprized at the ftupidity of the Americans in this refped, 
when we confider the grofs ignorance which now prevails among the general 
part of the Jews, not only of the whole fyftem of nature, but of the eftential 
meaning of their own religious ceremonies, received from the Divine Majefty. 
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—And alfo when we refled, that the very learned, and moft polite of the an¬ 
cient Romans, believed (not by any new-invented mythology of their own) 
that the fun was drawn round the earth in a chariot. Their philofophic fy- 
Item was not very diffimilar to that of the wild Americans; for Cicero tells 
us, Epicurus thought the fun to be lefs than it appeared to the eye. And 
Lucretius fays, ^antilhs ille fol^ “ a diminutive thing.’* And, if the Ifraer- 
ites had not at one time thought the fun a portable god, they would not 
have thought of a chariot for it. This they derived from the neighbouring 
heathen *, for we are told, that they had an houfe of the fun, where they 
danced in honour of him, in circuits, and had confecrated fpherical figures-; 
and that they, likewife, built a temple to it; for “ they purified and fan(f{:l‘- 
fied themfelves in the gardens, behind the houfe, or temple of Achad.” In 
Jfa. xvii. 8, we find they had fun-images^) which the Hebrews called chum- 
manim, made to reprefent the fun, or for the honour and worfbip of it; and 
the Egyptians met yearly to worfhip in the temple of Beth-Shemefh, a houfe 
dedicated to the fun. Moft part of the old heathens adored all the celeftial 
orbs, efpecially the fun; probably they firft imagined its enlivening rays im¬ 
mediately jffued from the holy fire, light, and fpirit, who either refided in, 
or was the identical fun. That idolatrous ceremony of the Jews, Jofiah 
utterly aboliOied about 640 years before our chriftian asra. The facred text 
fays, “ He took away the horfes, which the kings of Judah had given to 
the fun, and he burned the chariots of the fun with fire.” At Rhodes, a 
neighbouring ifland to Judasa, they confecrated chariots to the fun, on ac¬ 
count of his glorious fplendour and benign qualities. Macrobius tells us, 
that the Affyrians worlhipped Adad, or Achad, an idol of the fun ; and 
Strabo acquaints us, the Arabians paid divine homage to the fun, &c. But 
the Indian Americans pay only a civil regard to the fun: and the more in¬ 
telligent fort of them believe, that all the luminaries of the heavens are 
moved by the ftrong fixt laws of the great Author of nature. 

In 2 Kings 30, we read that the men of Babylon built Succoth-Be- 
noth, “ tents for young women having confecrated a temple to Venus,, 
they fixed tents round it, w'here young women proftituted themfelves in ho¬ 
nour of the goddefs. Herodotus, and other authors, are alfo fufficient 
witnelTes on this point. Now, were the Amercains originally heathens, 
or not of Ifrael, when they wandered there from captivity, in queft of 
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liberty, or on any other accidental account, that vicious precedent was fo 
well calculated for America, where every place was a thick arbour, it is very 
improbable they fhould have difcontinued it: But they are the very reverie. 
•To commit fuch afls of pollution, while they are performing any of their reli • 
gious ceremonies, is deemed fo provoking an impiety, as to occafion even 
the fuppofed finner to be excluded from all religious communion with the 
refl: of the people. Or even was a man known to have gone in to his own 
wife, during the time of their fallings, purifications, &c. he would alfo be 
feparated from them. There is this wide difference between the impure and 
obfeene religious ceremonies of the ancient heathens, and the yet penal, and 
Itrid purity of the natives of America. 

The heathens chofe fuch gods, as were moll fuitable to their inclinations, 
and the fituation of their country. The warlike Greeks and Romans wor- 
fhipped Mars the god of war j and the favage and more bloody Scythians 
deified the Sword. The neighbouring heathens round Judjea, each built a 
temple to the fuppofed god that prefided over their land. Rimmon, was 
the Syrian god of pomegranates: and the Philiftines, likewife, ereded a 
temple to Dagon, who had firft taught them the ufe of wheat; which the 
Greeks and Romans changed into Ceres, the goddefs of corn, from the 
Hebrew, Geres, which fignifies grain. But the red Americans firmly be¬ 
lieve, that their war-captains, and their reputed prophets, gain fuccefs over 
their enemies, and bring on feafonable rains, by the immediate refleclion 
of the divine fire, co-operating with them. 


We are informed by Cicero, that the maritime Sidonians adored fJIjes: 
and by the fragment of Sanchoniathon, that the Tyrians vvorfhipped the 
elemicnt oi fire, and the ^rial wind, as gods ; “—probably having forgotten 
that the firft and laft names of the three celeftial cherubic emblems, only 
typified the deity. Ancient hiftory informs us, that Zoroafter, who lived 
An. M. 3480, made light the emblem of good, and darknefs the fymbol 
of evil— he taught an abhorrence of images, and inftruded his pupils to 
worlhip God, under the figurative likenefs of fre: but he afierted two con¬ 
trary original principles; the one of good, and the other of evil. He allowed 
no temples, but enjoined facrificing in the open air, and on the top of an- 
hilj. The ancient Perfians kept up their reputed holy fire, without fufiering 
it to be extinguillied j which their pretended fuccelTbrs obferve with the 
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ftrifteft devotion, and affirm it has been burning, without the lead: inter- 
miffion, ieveral thoufand years. But the Indian Americans are fo far.from 
the idolatry of the Sidonians, that they efteem fiffi only as they are ufeful to 
the fupport of human life; though one of their tribes is called the jijh: 
— they are fo far from paying any religious worfhip to the aerial wind, 
like the Tyrians, that they often call • the bleak north-wind, explicatively, 
very evil, and accurfed *, which they probably, would not fay, if they de¬ 
rived the great efteem they now have for the divine fire, from the aforefaid 
idolatrous nations: neither would they wilfully extinguifti their old fire, 
before the annual facrifice is offered up, if, like the former heathens, they 
paid religious worfliip to the elementary fire; for no fociety of people would 
kill their own gods, unlefs the papifts, who go farther, even to eat him. 
The Indians efteem the old year’s fire, as a moft dangerous pollution, re¬ 
garding only the fuppofed holy fire, which the archi-magus annually renews 
for the people. 

They pay no religious worfhip to ftocks, or ftones, after the manner of 
the old eaftern pagans *, neither do they worfhip any kind of images what- 
foever. And it dcferves our notice, in a very particular manner, to invali¬ 
date the idle dreams of the jefuitical fry of South-America, that none of 
all the various nations, from Hudfon’s Bay to the Miffifippi, has ever 
been known, by our trading people, to attempt to make any image of the 
great Divine Being, whom they worfhip. This is confonant to the Jewifh 
obfervance of the fecond commandment, and diredfly contrary to the ufage 
of all the ancient heathen world, who made corporeal reprefentations of their 
deities—and their condud, is a reproach to many reputed chriftian temples, 
which are littered round with a crowd of ridiculous figures to reprefent 
God, fpurious angels, pretended faints, and notable villains. 

The facred penmen, and prophane writers, affure us that the ancient hea¬ 
thens had lafcivious gods, particularly 2 Chron.xv. 16. which was the 

abominable Priapus. But I never heard that any of our North-American In¬ 
dians had images of any kind. There is a carved human ftatue of wood, to 
which, however, they pay no religious homage ; It belongs to the head war- 
town of the upper Muflcohge country, and feems to have been originally de- 
figned to perpetuate the memory of fome diftinguifhed hero, who deferved 
well of his country •, for, when their cujfeena, or bitter, black drink is about to 
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be drank in the fynedrion, they frequently, on common occafions, will bring 
it there, and honour it with the firft conch-fliell-full, by the hand of the chief 
religious attendant: and then they return it to its former place. It is ob- 
fervable, that the fame beloved waiter, or holy attendant, and his co-adju¬ 
tant, equally obferve the fame ceremony to every perfon of reputed merit, 
in that quadrangular place. When I pad that way, circumftances did not 
allow me to view this fingular figure *, but I am afliired by fevcral of the 
traders, who have frequently feen it, that the carving is modeft, and very 
neatly finilhed, not unworthy of a modern civilized artift. As no body of 
people we are acquainted with, have, in general, fo great a fliare of ftrong 
natural parts as thofe favages, we may with a great deal of probability fup- 
pofe, that their tradition of the fecond commandment, prevented them from 
having one, not to fay the fame plentiful variety of images, or idols, as 
have the popifli countries. 

Notwithftanding they are all degenerating apace, on account of their 
great intercourfe with foreigners, and other concurring caufes ; I well 
remember, that, in the year 1746, one of the upper towns of the aforefaid 
Mufkohge, was fo exceedingly exafperated againft fome of our Chikkafah 
traders, for having, when in their cups, forcibly viewed the naked nefs of 
one of their women, (who was reputed to be an hermaphrodite) that they 
were on the point of putting them to death, according to one of their old 
laws againft crimes of that kind.—But feveral of us, affifted by fome of the 
Koofah town, refcued them from their juft demerit. Connefling together 
thefe particulars, we can fcarcely defire a ftronger proof, that they have not 
been idolaters, fince they firft came to America ♦, much lefs, that they 
ereded, and worfhipped any fuch lafcivious and obfcene idols, as the hea¬ 
thens above recited. 

The Sidonians and Philiftines worfhipped Afhtaroth, in the figure of the 
celefttal luminaries ; or, according to others, in the form of a Jheep: but the 
Americans pay the former, only, a civil regard, becaufe of the beneficial 
influence with which the deity hath imprefied them. And they reckon 
Jheep as defpicable and helplefs, and apply the name to perfons in that pre- 
dicamentj although a ram was the animal emblem of power, with the an¬ 
cient caftern heathens. The Indians fometimes call a nafty fellow, Chookphe 
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kujfooma^ a {linking fbeep,” and “ a goat.” And yet a goat was one of 
the Egyptian deities; as likcwife were all the creatures that bore wool; on 
which account, the facred writers frequently term idols, “ the hairy.” The 
defpicable idea which the Indians affix to the fpecies, fliews they neither ufe 
it as a divine fymbol, nor have a defire of being named-Dorcas, which, 
with the Hebrews, is a proper name, expreffive of a wild ffie goat. I ffiall 
fubjoin here, with regard to Affitaroth, or Aftarte, that though the ancients 
believed their deities to be immortal, yet they made to themfelves both male 
and female gods, and, by that means, Aftarte, and others, are of the fsemi- 
nine gender. Trilmegiftus too, and the Platonics, affirmed there was deus 
mafculo-faemineusthough different fexes were needful for the procreation 
of human beings. 

Inftead of confulting fuch as the heathen oracles^—or theTeraphim—the 
Dii Penates—or Dii Lares, of the ancients, concerning future contingencies, 
the Indians only pretend to divine from their dreams •, which may proceed 
from the tradition they ftill retain of the knowledge their anceftors obtained 
from heaven, in vifiofts of the night. Job xxxiii. “ God fpeaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vifion of the night, 
when deep deep falleth upon men, in {lumberings upon the bed, then he 
openeth the ears of men, and fealeth their inftruftion.” When we confider 
how well {locked with gods, all the neighbouring nations of Judma were*, 
efpecially the maritime powers, fuch as Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and 
Egypt, which continually brought home foreign gods, and entered them into 
their own Palladia •, and that thefe Americans are utterly ignorant both of the 
gods and their worftiip, it proves, with fufficient evidence, that the gentle¬ 
men, who trace them from either of thofe ftates, only perplex themfelves 
in wild theory, witfiout entering into the merits of the queftion. 

As the hdl was the firft terreftrial cherubic emblem^ denoting fire, the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in length of rime, worftfipped Apis, Serapis, or Ofiris, 
under the form of an ox*, but, when he grew old, they drowned him, and 
lamented his death in a mourning habit j which occafioned a philofopher 
thus to jeft them. Si Dii funt^ cur plangitis ? Si mortui^ cur adoratis ? “ If 
they be gods, why do you weep for them ? And, if they are dead, why do 
you worlhip them r” A bull, ox, cow, or calf, was the favourite deity of 
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the ancient idolaters. Even when Yomewah was conduding Ifrael in the 
wildernefs, Aaron was forced to allow them a golden calf, according to the 
iifage of the Egyptians : and at the defedion of the ten tribes, they wor- 
Ihipped before the emblematical images of two calves, through the policy 
of Jeroboam. The Troglodites ufed to ftrangle their aged, with a cow’s 
tail: and fome of the Eaft-Indians are faid to fancy they fliall be happy, by 
holding a cow’s tail in their hand when dying : others imagine the Ganges 
to wafli away all their crimes and pollution. The Indian Americans, on the 
contrary, though they derive the name of cattle from part of the divine 
eflential name, (as (hall be elfewhere obferved) and uie the name of a 
buffalo as a war appellative, and the name of a tribe ; yet their regard to 
them, centres only in their ufefulnefs for the fupport of human life ; and 
they believe they can perform their religious ablutions and purifications, in 
any deep clean water. 

The fuperftitious heathens, whom the Hebrews called, Tedonim, pretended 
that the bones of thofe they worfiiipped as gods when alive, revealed 
both prefent and future things, that were otherwife concealed : and the 
hieroglyphics, the prieftly legible images, which the Egyptians infcribed 
on the tombs of the deceafed, to praife their living virtue, and incite youth to 
imitate them, proved a great means of inducing them in procefs of time to 
worfliip their dead. But the Americans praife only the virtues of their dead, 
as fit copies of imitation for the living. They firmly believe that the hand 
of God cuts off the days of their dead friend, by his pre-determined pur- 
pofe. They are fo far from deifying fellow-creatures, that they prefer none 
of their own people, only according to the general flandard of reputed 
merit. 

The Chinefe, likewife, though they call God by the appellative, Chafn Ti, 
and have their temples of a quadrangular form, yet they are grofs idolaters; 
like the ancient Egyptians, inftead of offering up religious oblations to the 
great Creator and Preferver of the univerfe, they pay them to the piaures of 
their deceafed anceftors, and erea temples to them, in folitary places without 
their cities — likewife to the fun, moon, planets, fpirits, and inventors of 
arts; efpecially to the great Confucius, notwithftanding he ftriaiy prohibited 
the like idolatrous rites. And the religious modes of the ancient inhabitants 
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ofNiphon, or the Japanefe, are nearly the fame; which are diametrically 
oppofite to the religious tenets of the wild Americans. 

The diviners among the Philiftines pretended to foretel things, by the 
flying, chirping, and feeding of wild fowls. The Greeks and Romans called 
fowls, Nuncii Deoruin. And Calchas is faid to have foretold to Aga¬ 
memnon, by the number of fparrows which flew before him, how many 
years the Trojan war fliould laft. The Aflyrians worlhipped pigeons, and 
bore the figure of them on their llandards, as the facred oracles fhew us, 
where the anger of the pigeon, and the fword of the pigeon, points at the 
deftroying fword of the Affyrians. But, though the American woods fwarm 
with a furprizing variety of beautiful wild fowl, yet the natives do not make 
the leaft pretenfion to auguries. They know it is by a certain gift ‘or 
inflina, inferior to human reafon, that the birds have a fuflicient khov/ledge 
of the feafons of the year. I once indeed obferved them to be intimidated 
at the voice of a fmall uncommon bird, when it pitched, and chirped on a 
tree over their war camp. But that is the only trace of fuch fiaperftition, as 
I can recolleft among them. Inflead of calling birds the meffengers of the 
gods, they call the great eagle, Oodk ; which feems to be an imitation of 
£/^^^._-This may be accounted for, from the eagle being one of the che¬ 
rubic emblems, denoting the air, or fpirit. They efteem pigeons only as 
they are falutary food, and they kill the turtle-dove, though they apply it 
as a proper name to their female'^children. 

The Babylonians were much additfled to auguries: and they believed' 
them to be unerring oracles, and able to direct them in doubtful and ar¬ 
duous things, Ezek. xxi. 21. Thofe auguries always diredted their condufr, 
in every material thing they undertook i fuch as the beginning and carrying, 
on war, going a journey, marriage, and the like. But, as v/e fliall loon 
fee, the Americans, when they go to war, prepare and fanflify themfelves,.. 
only by fading and ablutions, that they may not defile their fuppofed 
holy ark, and thereby incur the refentment of the Deity.. And many of 
them firmly believe, that marriages are made above. If the Indian Ame^ 
ricans were defcended from any of the ftates or people above mentioned,. 
they could not well have forgotten, much lefs could they have fo eflentially 
departed from their idolatrous worlhip. It is hence probable, they came here, 
7 foom 
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foon after the captivity, when the religion of the Hebrew nation, refpeding 
the worlhip of Deity, was in its purity. And if any of the ancient hea¬ 
thens came with them, they became profelytes of habitation, or jiiftice— 
hereby, their heathenifh rites and ceremonies were, in procefs of time, 
intirely abforbed in the religious ceremonies of the Jews. 

Had the nine tribes and half of Ifrael which were carried off by Shalma- 
nefer. King of x^ffyria, and fettled in Media, continued there long, it is 
very probable, that by intermarrying with the natives, and from their natural 
ficklenefs and pronenefs to idolatry, and the force of example, they would 
have adopted, and bov/ed before the gods of the Medcs and the Affyrians, 
and carried them along with them. But there is not a trace of this idolatry 
among the Indians. The fevere afflidtions they underwent in captivity, 
doubtiefs humbled their hearts, and reclaimed them from the fervice of 
the calves, and of Baalam, to the true divine worflnp—a glimpfe of which 
they dill retain. And that the firft fettlers came to America before the de* 
flriidtion of the firft temple, may be inferred, as it is certain both from 
Philo and Jofephus, that the fecond temple had no cherubim. To reflect 
yet greater light on the fubjedl, I fhall here add a few obfervations on the 
Indians fuppofed religious cherubic emblems, the cherubimical names of 
their tribes, and from whence they,,and the early heathens, may be fuppofed 
to have derived them. 

When the goodnefs of Deity induced him to promife a faviour to fallen 
man, in paradife, he ftationed flaming cherubim in the garden. The type I 
fhall leave ; but when mankind became intirely corrupt, God renewed his 
promife to the Ifraelites, and to convey to pofterity the true divine worfliip, 
ordered them to fix in the tabernacle, and in Solomon’s temple, cherubim^ 
over the mercy-feat,— the very curtains which lined the walls, and the veil 
of the temple, likewife, were to have thofe figures. The cherubim are faid 
to reprefent the names and offices of Tohewah Elohim^ in redeeming loft man¬ 
kind. The word is drawn from 3, a note of refemblance, and 

a great or mighty one; i. e. the “ fimilitude of the great and mighty One,” 
whofe emblems were the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle. The pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel has given us two draughts of the cherubim (certainly not 
without an inftrudive defign) in his two vifions, deferibed in the firft 
*E 2 and 
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and tenth chapters. In chap. x. ver. 20, he affures us that « he knew- 
they were the cherubim.” They were uniform, and had thofe four com¬ 
pounded animal emblems; “ Every one had four faces-DM 3 ,” appear- 
Lees, habits, or forms; which paffage is illuftrated by the fimilar divine 
emblems on the four principal ftandards of Ifrael. The ftandard of Judah 
bore the image of a lion', Ephraim’s had the likeneis of a hull', Reuben’s-, 
had the figure of a mans head ; and Dan’s carried the piaure of an eagle, 
with a ferpent in his talons ^: Each of the cherubim, according to the pro¬ 
phet, had the head and face of a man —the likenefs of an eagle, about the 
fhoLilders, with expanded wings; their necks, manes, and breads, refem-^ 
bled thofe of a lion ; and their feet thofe of a bull, or calf. “ The foie of 
their feet was like the foie of a calf’s foot.” One would conclude, from 
Ezekiel’s vlfions, and Pfal xviii. 10.—?/. xeix. r. “ He rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly “ The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble r he 
fitteth between the cherubim, let the earth be moved,”—that Elohim chofe 
the cherubic emblems, in condefeenfion to man, to difplay his tranfeendent 
glorious title of King of kings. We view him feated in his triumphal cha¬ 
riot, and as in the midft of a formidable war camp, drawn by thofe four 
creatures, the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle; ftrong and deferiptive 
emblems of the divine effence. What animal is equal to the hull, or ox,, 
for ftrength, indefatigable fervice, and alfo for food ? In eaftern countries, 
they were always ufed to plough, and beat out the grain, befides other 
fervices omitted in modern times; the lion excels every other animal in. 
courage, force, and prowefs: man far furpalfes all other creatures, in un- 
derftaLing, judgment, and wifdom -, and there is no bird fo fagacious, or 
can fly foLift, or foar fo high as the eagle, or that bears fo intenfe a love 
to its young ones. 

Thefe are the emblems of the terrejlnal cheruhim : and the Pfalmift calls 
them Merabha Halhekina, “ The chariot of Divine Majefty “ God fitteth 
between, and rideth upon, the cherubim,”' or divine chariot. The cekjiial 
cheruhim were fire, light, and air, or fpirit, which were typified by the hull, the 
lion, and the eagle. Thofe divine emblems, in a long revolution of time,. 

* The Man, which the lion on the ftandard of Judah, and the head on Reuben’s, typifiedj 
was, in the fulnefs of time, united to the divine effence. 
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induced the ancients by degrees, to divide them, and make images of the 
divine perfons, powers, and adions, which tht^y typified, and to efteem 
them gods. They confecrated the bull’s head to the fire, the lion’s to light, 
and the eagle’s to the air, which they worfhipped as gods. And, in pro¬ 
portion as they loft the knowledge of the emblems, they nmltiplied and 
compounded their heads with thofe of different creatures. The Egyptians 
commonly put the head of a lion, hawk, or eagle, and fometimes that of 
"a ram, or bull, to their images; feme of which refembled the human 
body. Their Apis, or Ofiris, gave rife to Aaron’s, and apoftate Ifrael’s, 
golden calf: and their fphynx had three heads. Diana of Ephefus was 
triformis *, Janus of Rome, biformis, and, fometimes, quadriformis \ and 
Jupiter, Sol, Mercury, Proferpine, and Cerberus, were triple-headed. 

Hefiod tells us, the ancient heathens had no lefs thin thirty thoufand 
gods. It is well known that the ancient heathens, efpecially the Greeks and 
Romans, abounded with male and female deities; and commonly in luimaii 
effigy. As they imagined they could not fafely truft themfelves to the care 
of any one god, they therefore chofe a multiplicity. They multiplied and 
changed them from childhood to old age. Iffie Romans proceeded fo far, 
as to make Cloacina the guardian goddefs of each houfe-of-office. The hea¬ 
thens in general, appointed one god to prefide over the land, and another 
over the water j one for the mountains, and another for the valleys. And 
they were fo diffident of the power of their gods, that they chofe a god, or 
goddefs, for each part of the body •, contrary to the religious fyftem of their 
beft poets and philofophers, and that of the prefent favage Americans: the 
former affirmed, fapiens dominahitur ajiris, &c.; “ A wife, good man, will 
always be ruled by divine reafon •, and not pretend to be drawn to this or 
that, by an over-bearing power of the ftars, or fortuneand the latter 
affert, “ that temporal good or evil is the neceffary efteft of their own con- 
dutfl; and that the Deity prcfides over life and death.” 

If the firft inftitution of the cherubic emblems was not religious, nor de¬ 
rived from the compounded figures of the feripture cherubim, how is it that 
fo many various nations of antiquity, and far remote from each other, ftiould 
have chofen them as gods, and fo exadtly alike ? Is it not moft reafonable 
to fuppofe, that as they loft the meaning of thofe Symbolical figures, and. 

theirr 
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their archetypes, fire, light, and air, or fpirit, which reprefented the attri*- 
butes, names, and offices of Tohewah Elohim, they divided them into fo 
many various gods, and paid them divine worffiip. Yet, though the Indian 
Americans have the fuppofed cherubimical figures, in their fynhedria, and, 
through a ftrong religious principle, dance there, perhaps every winter’s 
night, always in a bowing pofture, and frequently fing Halelu-Tah To He Wah^ 
J could never perceive, nor be informed, that they fubftituted them, or the 
fimiiitude of any thing whatfoever, as objects of divine adoration, in the 
room of the great invifible divine effence. They ufe the feathers of the 
eagle’s tail, in certain friendly and religious dances, but the whole town will 
contribute, to the value of 200 deer-fkins, for killing a large eagle ; (the 
bald eagle they do not efteem) *, and the man alfo gets an honourable title 
for the exploit, as if he had brought in the fcalp of an enemy. Now, if 
they reckoned the eagle a god, they would not only refufe perfonal profits, 
and honours, to him who killed it, but alTuredly inffid on him the fevered: 
puniffimenr, for committing fo atrocious and facrilegious an ad. 

I have feen in feveral of the Indian fynhedria, two white painted eagles 
carved out of poplar wood, with their wings ffcretched out, and raifed five 
feet off the ground, Handing at the corner, clofe to their red and white 
imperial feats : and, on the inner fide of each of the deep-notched pieces of 
wood, where the eagles Hand, the Indians frequently paint, with a chalky 
clay, the figure of a man, with buffalo horns—and that of a panther, with 
the fame colour-, from which I conjedure, efpecially, conneded with their 
other rites and cuHoms foon to be mentioned, that the former emblem was 
defigned to defcribe the divine attributes, as that bird excels the reH of the 
feathered kind, in various fnperior qualities; and that the latter fymbol is a 
contraflion of the cherubimical figures, the man, the bull, and the lion. 
And this opinion is corroborated by an eHabliffied cuHom, both religious 
and martial, among them, which obliges them to paint thofe facred emblems 
anew, at the firH fruit-offering, or the annual expiation of fins. Every one 
of their war-leaders muH alfo make three fuccefsful wolfi/h xampaigns^ with 
their reputed holy ark, before he is admitted to wear a pair of a young 
buffalo-bull’s horns on his forehead, or to fing the triumphal war fong, and 
to dance with the fame animal’s tail Hicking up behind him, while he fings 
To To, &c. 
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Now we know it was an ufual cutlom with the eaftcrn nations, to affix 
horns to their gods. The Sidonian goddels Affitaroth was horned : and 
Herodotus fays, the Egyptians painted their Venus, or ITis, after the fame 
manner: and the Greek Jo, (which probably was Yo) had horns, in allufion 
to the bull’s head, the chief emblem of the celcftial cherubic fire, repre- 
fenting Yo (He Wah) as its name plainly indicates. A horn was, like- 
wife, a Perfian emblem of power *. 

That the Indians derived thofe fymbolical reprefentations from the com¬ 
pounded figures of the cherubim, feems yet more clear, from the prefent 
cherubic names of their tribes, and the pre-eminence they formerly bore 
over the reft. At prefent, indeed, the moft numerous tribe commonly 
bears the higheft command j yet their old warriors affure us, it was not fo 
even within their own remembraiKe. The title of the cld beloved men, or 
archi-magi, is fiiil hereditary in panther, or tyger family: As North- 
America breeds no lions, the panther, of any animal it contains, is the 
neareft emblem of it. The Indian name of each cherub, both terreftrial 
and celeftial, reflects great light on the prefent fubjed; for they call the 
buffalo (bull) Tanafa -, the panther, or fuppofed lion, Koe-Ifito, or Koe-Oy 
“ the cat of God j” the man, or human creature, Ta-we-, and the eagle^. 
Oodle fire is Leak the folar light, JJhtahdle and air, Mahale, in allufion 
to water, ana bi^, tiie omnipotent; the note of afpiration is inferred, to 
give the word a fuller and more vehement found. Their eagle and buffalo 
tribes refemble two other cherubic names or emblems. They have one they 
call Sphdne, the meaning of which they have loft j perhaps it might have 
fignified the man. 

Near to the red and white imperial feats, they have the rep re fen ration of 
a full moon, and either a half moon, or a breaft-plate, railed five or fix feet 
high at the front of the broad feats, and painted with chalky clay^. fome- 
times black paintings are intermixed. But, let it be noticed, that in the- 

* The metaphorical expreffions,. and emblematical reprefentations, of the law and the pro¬ 
phets, are generally fuited to the ufages of the eaftern countries. And this metaphor, of a 
horn, is commonly fo ufed, through all the divine regifters, multiplying the number of. 
horns of the objed: they are deferibing, to denote its various, great, and perfedl power ; unlefs 
wheie feven is menuoned as a number of perfection, as in St, John’s figurative, magnificent,, 
•andfublime defeription of ChrilK. 
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time of their moft religious exercifes, or their other friendly rejoicings there, 
they do not pay the leafl: adoration to any of thofe expreffive emblems; nor 
feem to take any notice of them : which is the very reverfe to the ufage of 
all the ancient heathen world. Hence one would conclude, that they not 
only brought with them the letter, but the meaning of thofe reputed che- 
rubimical figures, which were defigned to reprefent the infeparable attri¬ 
butes of Tohewah. 

It is univerfaily agreed, by the chriftian world, that every religious ob- 
fcrvance of the ancient heathens, which the Mofaic law approved of, was at 
firft derived from divine appointment *, and as we are allured in the firll 
pages of the facred oracles, concerning Cain, Gen. iv. i6, “ that he w'entout 
from the f refence of the Lordf we learn, that God, in that early Hate of the 
world, chofe a place for his more immediate prefence, — his faces, ap¬ 

pearances, or forms refiding in, or between, the clierubim. We may, there¬ 
fore, reafonably conclude, from the various gods, and religious worlhip of 
the ancient heathens, and from the remaining divine omblems, and family 
names of the Indian Americans, that the former deduced thofe emblems 
they deifyed, from the compounded cherubim in paradife : and that the 
Indians derived their cherubic figures, and names of tribes, from the cheru¬ 
bim that covered the mercy-feat^ in the tabernacle, and in Solompn's tem¬ 
ple, alluded to and delineated in feveral parts of the facred oracles, 

ARGUMENT III. 

Agreeable to the theocx^acy, or divine government of Ifrael, the Indians 
think the Deity to be the immediate head of their Hate. 

All the nations of Indians are exceedingly intoxicated with religious pride, 
and have an inexprelTible contempt of the white people, unlefs we except 
thofe half-favage Europeans, who are become their profelytes. Nothings is 
the molt favourable name they give us, in their fet fpeeches: even the Indians 
who were formerly bred in amity with us, and in enmity to the French, 
ufed to call us, in their war orations, hottuk ookfroofe., “ The accurfed peo¬ 
ple.” But they flatter themfeives with the name hottuk oretoopah^ “ The be¬ 
loved people,” becaufe their fuppofed anceftors, as they affirm, were under 
the immediate government of the Deity, who was prefent with them, in a 

very 
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very particular manner, and directed them by prophets *, while the reft of 
the world were aliens and out-laws to the covenant. 

When the archi-magus^ or any one of their magi, is perfuading the people, 
at their religious folemnities to a ftrift obfervance of the old beloved, or di¬ 
vine fpeech, he always calls them, “ The beloved,” or holy people, agree¬ 
able to the Hebrew epithet, Ammi, during the theocracy of Ifrael: he urges 
them, with the greateft energy of expreflion he is capable of, a ftrong voice, 
and very cxpreflive geftures, to imitate the noble adions of their great and 
virtuous forefathers, which they performed, in a furprizing manner, by 
their holy things, and a Uriel obfervance of the old, beloved fpeech. 
Then, he flourifhes on their beloved land that flowed with milk and honey, 
telling them they had good, and the beft things in the greateft plenty: 
and fpeaks largely of their prefent martial cuftoms, and religious rites, 
which they derived from their illuftrious predeceftbrs, — ftri£lly charging 
them not to deviate, in the leaft, out of that old, beloved, beaten path, and 
they will furely meet with all the fuccefs that attended their beloved fore¬ 
fathers. 

I have heard the fpeaker, on thefe occafions, after quoting the war 
a6lions of their diftinguiihed chieftains, who fell in battle, urging them as a 
copy of imitation to the living—aftlire the audience, that fuch a death, in 
defence of their beloved land, and beloved things, was far preferable to fome 
of their living piflures, that were only fpending a dying life, to the Hiame 
and danger of the fociety, and of all their beloved things, while the others 
died by their virtue, and ftill continue a living copy. Then, to foften the 
thoughts of death, he tells them, they who died in battle are only gone to 
deep with their beloved forefathers; (for they always colledl the bones) — 
and mentions a common proverb they have, Neetak Intahah, “ The days ap¬ 
pointed, or allowed him, were finiilied.” And this is their firm belief; for 
they affirm, that there is a certain fixt time, and place, when, and where, 
every one muftdie, without any poffibility of averting it. They frequently 
fay, “ Such a one was weighed on the path, and made to be light*,” 
aferibing life and death to God’s unerring and particular providence; 
which may be derived from a religious opinion, and proverb of the Hebrews, 
that “ the divine care extended itfelf, from the horns of the unicorn,, to 
the very feet of the lice.” And the more refined part of the old heathens 
•believed the like. The ancient Greeks and Romans, who were great copiers 
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of the rices and cuftoms of the Jews, believed there were three deftinies who 
prefided over human life, and had each of them their particular office ; one 
held the diftaff of life, while another Ipun the thread, and Atropos cut it off; 
a ftrong but wild picture of the divine fire, light, and fpirit. When Virgil 
is praifing the extraordinary virtue of Ripheus, who was killed in defence 
of his native city, Troy, he adds, Diis aliter vifum eft^ —fubmitting to the 
good and wife providence of the gods, who thought fit to call him off the 
ftage. However, he feems to be perplexed on the fubjed:; as he makes fate 
fometimes conditional •, 

-- Similis ft cur a fuijfet, 

Nec pater omnipot ens Irojam. nec fata vet ah ant 
Stare^ 

“ If the ufual proper care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
have hindered Troy from Handing at this time.” But, if the time of 
dying was unalterably fixed, according to the Indian fyftem, or that of our 
fatalifts, how would its votaries reconcile the fcheme of divine Providence ? 
which muft be in conformity to truth, reafon, and goodnefs,— and how 
explain the nature of moral good and evil ? On their principle, felf-murder 
would be a neceffary ad of a paffive being fet on work by the firft mover 
and his obligations would be proportionable, only to his powers and facul¬ 
ties ; which would cxcufe the fuppofed criminal from any juft future puniffi- 
ment for fuicide. But religion, and true reafon, deny the premifes, and: 
they themfelves will not own the confequence. 

It is their opinion of the theocracy, or, that God chofe them out 
of all the reft of mankind, as his peculiar and beloved people,—which ani¬ 
mates both the white Jew, and the red American, with that fteady hatred 
againft all the world, except themfelves, and renders them hated or defpifed 
by all- The obftinacy of the former, in fhutting their eyes againft the facred 
oracles, which are very explicit and clear in the original text, and of which 
they were the truftees, incites both our pity and reproof; whereas the others 
firm adherence to, and ftrong retention of, the rites and cuftoms of their 
forefathers, only attrad our admiration. 

The American Indians are fo far from being Atheifis, as fome godlefs 
Europeans have flattered themfelves, to excufe their own infidelity, that they 
have the great facred name of God, that deferibes his divine effence, and 
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by which he manifefted himfelf to Mofcs—and are firmly perfuaded they 
nov/ live under the immediate government of the Deity. The afcenfion of 
the fmoke of their victim, as a fweet favour to Tohewah^ (of which hereafter) 
is a full proof to the contrary, as alfo that they worfhip God, in a fmoke 
and cloud, believing him to refide above the clouds, and in the element of 
the, fuppofed, holy annual fire. It is no way material to fix any certain 
place for the refidence of Him, who is omniprefent, and who fuftains every 
fyftem of beings. It is not effential to future happinefs, whether we believe 
his chief place of abode is in calo tertio^ paradifo terreftri, or elemento igneo. 
God hath placed confcience in us for a monitor, witnefs, and judge.—It is 
the guilty or innocent mind, that accufes, or excufes us, to Him. If any 
farther knowledge was required, it would be revealed •, but St. Paul ftudi- 
oufly conceals the myfteries he faw in the empyreal heavens. 

The place of the divine refidence is commonly faid to be above the clouds; 
but that is becaufe of the diftance of the place, as well as our utter igno¬ 
rance of the nature of Elohim’s exiftence, the omniprefent fpirit of the uni- 
verfe. Our finite minds cannot comprehend a being who is infinite. This 
infcrutable labyrinth occafioned Simonides, a difereet heathen poet and phi- 
lofopher, to requeft Hiero, King of Sicily, for feveral days fucceflively, to 
grant him a longer time to deferibe the nature of the Deity; and, at the end, 
to confefs ingenuoufly, that the farther he waded in that deep myflery, the 
more he funk out of his depth, and was lefs able to define it. 

If we trace Indian antiquities ever fo far, we lhall find that not one of 
them ever retained, or imbibed, atheiflical principles, except fuch whofe 
interefl as to futurity it notorioufly appeared to be — whofe praftices made 
them tremble whenever they thought of a jufl and avenging God : but thefc 
rare inftances were fo far from infefting the reft, that they were the more 
confirmed in the opinion, of not being able either to live or die well, without 
a God. And this all nature proclaims in every part of the univerfe. 

ARGUMENT IV. 

We have abundant evidence of the Jews believing in the minijlration of 
mgels, during the Old-Teftament difpenfation; their frequent appearances, 
and their fervices, on earth, are recorded in the oracles, which the Jews 
themfelves receive as given by divine infpiration. And St. Paul in his 
F 7, epiftle 
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epiftie addrefied to the Hebrews, fpeaks of it as their general opinion, that 

Angels are miniftring fpirits to the good and righteous on earth.” And 
that it was the fentiment of thofe Jews who embraced chriftianity, is evident 
from A^s xii. where an angel is faicl to deliver Peter from his imprifonment, 
and when the maid reported that Peter flood at the gate knocking, his 
friends doubting, faid, “ It is his angel.” Women alfo are ordered to have 
their heads covered in religious affcmblies, becaufe of the prefence of the 
angels, and to obferve filence, the modeft cuftom of the eaflern countries. 
The Indian fentiments and traditions are the fame.—They believe the higher 
regions to be inhabited by good fpirits, whom they call IIotHik IJhtohooUo^ 
and Nana JJhtohoollo, holy people,” and relations to the great, holy 
One.” The Hottuk ookproofe, or Nana ockproofe, “ accurfed people,” or 
“ accurfed beings,” they fay, poffefs the dark regions of the weft the for¬ 
mer attend, and favour the virtuous; and the latter, in like manner, accom¬ 
pany and have power over the vicious : on which account, when any of their 
relations die, they immediately fire off feveral guns, by one, two, and three at 
a time, for fear of being plagued with the laft troublefome neighbours : alt 
the adjacent towns alfo on the occafion, whoop and halloo at night; for 
they reckon, this offenfive noife fends off the ghofts to their proper fixed 
place, till they return at fome certain time, to repoffefs their beloved trad 
of land, and enjoy their terreftrial paradife. As they believe in God, fo they 
firmly believe that there is a clafs of higher beings than men, and a future 
ftate and exiftenee.. 

There are not greater bigots in Europe, nor perfons more fupcrftitioiis, 
than the Indians, (efpecially the women) concerning the power of witches, 
wizards, and evil fpirits. It is the chief fubjed of their idle winter night’s 
chat: and both they, and feveral of our traders, report very incredible and 
fhocking ftories. They will affirm that they have feen, and diftindly, moft 
furprizing apparitions, and heard horrid fhrieking noifes. They pretend, it 
was impoffible for all their fenfes to be deluded at the fame time j efpecially 
at Okmulge^ the old waftc town, belonging to the Mujkohge^ 150 miles S. W. 
of Augufta in Georgia, which the South-Carolinians deftroyed about the 
year 1715^. They ftrenuouQy aver, that when neceffity forces them to en¬ 
camp there, they always hear, at the dawn of the morning, the ufual noife 
of Indians finging their joyful religious notes, and dancing, as if going 
down to the river to purify themfelves, and then returning to the old town- 
houfe : with a great deal more to the fame effed. Whenever I have been 
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there, however, all hath been filent. Our noify bacchanalian company might 
indeed have drowned the noife with a greater of their own. But as I have 
gone the tedious Chikkafah war path, through one continued defart, day and 
night, much oftener than any of the reft of the traders, and alone, to the 
Chikkafah country, fo none of thofe frightful fpirits ever appeared to, nor 
any tremendous noife alarmed me. But they fay this was “ becaufe I am 
an obdurate infidel that way.” 

The Hebrews feem to have entertained notions pretty much refembling 
the Indian opinions on this head, from fome pafiages in their rabbins, and 
which they ground even on the feriptures *. We read Ifa.xm. 21. “ But 
wild beafts of the defart fhall lie there, and their houfes fliall be full of dole¬ 
ful creatures, and owls fhall dwell there, and fatyrs ftiall dance there f.” 

Several warriors have told me, that their Nana IJhtohocllo^ “ concomitant 
holy fpirits,” or angels, have forewarned them, as by intuition, of a dan¬ 
gerous ambufeade, which muft have been attended with certain death, when- 
they were alone, and fecmingly out of danger; and by virtue of the im- 
pulfe, they immediately darted off, and, with extreme difficulty, efcaped the 
crafty, purfuing enemy. Similar to this, was the opinion of many of the Jews, 
and feveral of the ancient and refined heathens, and is the fentiment of mo¬ 
derns, that intimations of this kind, for man’s prefervation and felicity, 
proceed from God by the inftrumentality of good angels, or fuperior invi- 
fible beings, which he employs for that purpofe—who can fo imprefs the 
imagination, and influence the mind, as to follow the fuggeftions, but not fo 
as to deftroy the liberty of the will.—Thus Homer introduces Minerva as 
fuggefting what was proper for the perfons (he favoured — and other fuperior 
beings i but they deliberated on the counfel, and chofe that which appeared 
to be right. 

ARGUMENT V. 

The Indian language^ and dialers, appear to have the very idiom and ge¬ 
nius of the Hebrew. Their words and fentences are expreffive, concife, em- 

* Lev. xix. 31. I Sam. xxviii. 3, &c. Ifa. viii. 19.' 

Bochart fuppofes that tjiim fignify ^'ild cats ; and that is not any particular crea¬ 

ture, but the crying or howling of wild bealls. His opinion is confirmed by many judicious- 
writers. 
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phatical, fonorons, and bold—and often, both in letters and fignification, 
fynonymous with the Hebrew language. It is a common and old remark, 
that there is no language, in which fome Hebrew w'ords are n’bt to be found. 
Probably Hebrew was the hrft, and only language, till diftance of time and 
place introduced a change, and then foon followed a mixture of others. The 
accidental pofition of the characters, might alfo coincide whth fome Hebrew 
words, in various dialeCls, without the lead intention. As the true pronun¬ 
ciation of the Hebrew characters, is loft in a confiderable degree, it is too 
difficult a taftc, for a ftcilful Hebraift, to afcertain a fatisfaCtory identity of 
language, between the Jews, and American Aborigines; much more fo to 
an Indian trader, who profeffes but a fmall acquaintance with the Hebrew, 
and that acquired by his own application. However, I will endeavour to 
make up the deficiency of Hebrew^ with a plenty of good foHd Itidian roots. 

The Indian nouns have neither cafes nor declenfions. They are invariably 
the fame, through both numbers, after the Hebrew manner. In their verbs, 
they likewife fometimes ufe the preterperfefl, inftead of the prefent tenfe of 
the indicative mood ; as Blahfas Jiahre, Jpeefahre, “ Yefterday I went and 
fawf’ and Eemmako Aiahre., Jpeefahre, “ Now I go and fee.” Like the 
Hebrews, they have no comparative, or fuperlative degree. They exprefs 
a preference, by the oppofite extremes; as Chekufteene^ “ You are virtuous;” 
Sabakfe, I am vicious,” But it implies a comparative degree, and figni- 
fies, ‘‘ You are more virtuous than I am.” By prefixing the adverbs, which 
exprefs little, and much, to the former words, it conveys the fame meaning ■; 
the former of which is agreeable to the Hebrew idiom. And a double re¬ 
petition of the fame adjeCtive, makes a fuperlative, according to the Hebrew 
manner; as Lawwa, Lawwa, “ moft, or very many.” To add hah to the 
end of an adjeCtive, unlefs it is a noun of multitude like the former, makes 
It alfo a fuperlative; as Hakfe to hah, “ They are moft, or very wicked.” 
Hakfe fignifies vicious, probably when the vicious part of the Ifraelites were 
under the hand of the corrector, the judge repeated that word : ta, is a note 
of plurality, and hah an Hebrew accent of admiration; which makes it a 
fuperlative. To join the name of God, or the leading vowel of the myfte- 
rious, great, divine nam.e, to the end of a noun, likewife implies a fuperla¬ 
tive ; as Hakfe-ijhto, or Hakfe-o, “ He^ or ftie, is very wicked.” The former 
method of fpeech exaCtly agrees with the Hebrew idiom ; as the original 
text fhews, in innumerable inftances. 
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When the Hebrews compare two things, and would fignify a parity be¬ 
tween them, they double the particle of refemblance j “lam as thou art 
and my people as thy people And the Indians, on account of that original 
defeflive ftandard of fpeech, are forced to ufe the like circumlocution 
as Che Jhdbafta, “ 1 am like you;” and Sahottuk Chehottuk tooah^ &c. for 
Hottuk fignifies people, and the S exprefles the pronoun my, or mine : and 
it likewife changes an adive, into a paffive verb. Although this Indian 
and Hebrew method of fpeech, is rather tedious and defedive, yet, at the 
fame time, they who attain any tolerable Ikill in the dialeds of the one, 
and language of the other, will difcover the fenfe plain enough, when a- 
comparifon is implied. 

There is not, perhaps, any one language or fpeech, except the Hebrew, 
and the Indian American, which has not a great many prepofitions. 
The Indians, like the Hebrews, have none in feparatc and exprefs words. 
They are forced to join certain charaders to words, in order to fupply that 
great defed. The Hebrew confonants, called ferviles^ were tools to fupply 
the place of the prepofitions. The Indians, for want of a fufficient number 
of radical words, are forced to apply the fame noun and verb,, to fignify 
many things of a various nature. With the Clieerake, Eeankke^ fignifies a 
prifoner^ captive^ Jlave, awU pin^ needle^ &c. *, which occafions the Indian 
dialeds to be very difficult to ftrangers. The Jewiffi Rabbins tell us, that 
the Hebrew language contains only a few more than a thoufand primitive 
words, of which their whole language is formed. So that the fame 
word very often denotes various, though not contrary things. But there is 
one radical meaning, which will agree to every fenfe that word is ufed in. 

By cuftora, a Hebrew noun frequently fupplied the place of a pronoun;, 
by which means, it caufed a tedious, and fometimes an ambiguous circum¬ 
locution. From this original defedive ftandard of fpeech, the Indians have 
forgotten all their pronouns, except two primitives and two relatives; as, 
Anowah^ Ego^ and I/hna^ Eu : the latter bears a great many fignifications,. 
both as fingular and plural, viz. Eedpa and Eeako ; which fignify he, ffie, 
this, that, &c. r And they are likewife adverbs of place; as here, there, &:c. 

Hewa, fignifies he or ffie; 'JiN' Jni, we; and Anowa^ he, ffie,, 
him, her, &c. 
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The Hebrew language frequently ufes hyperboles, or magnifying num¬ 
bers, to denote a lo°ng fpace of time : the Indians, accordingly, apply the 
words, Neetak akroohah, ail days,” or, in other words, “ for ever,” to a 
long feries of years. With the Jews, fitting, fignified dwelling; and, 
with the Indians, it is the very lame; for, when they afle a perfon where 
he dwells, they fay, Katemuk ijhbeneele {chunk which is literally, “ where 
do you fit?” And when they call us irreligious, they fay Nana U-hat, “ No 
things' or literally, “ a relation to nothing for Nana fignifies a relation : 
and the other is always a negative adverbial period ; which feems alfo to 
proceed from a religious cuftom of the Hebrews, in giving defpicable bor¬ 
rowed names to idols; as to Baalim, “ Particles of air,” meaning, no¬ 

thing. To which the Pfalmift alludes, faying, ‘‘ I will not take up their 
names in my lips.” And St. Paul fays, “ We know that an idol is nothing:^ 
This expreffion the Indians apply, in a pointed metaphor, to the white peo¬ 
ple, but never to each other. 

Like the Hebrews, they feldom, if ever, double the liquid confonant R ; 
for they generally feem defirous of fhuffling over it, at any rate : And they 
often give it the found of L ; but, if it precedes a word, where the other 
confonant foon follows, they always give it its proper found, contrary to 
the ufage of the Chinefe: as the name of a ftone, they often call, Tahle.^ 
inftead of lahre ; but the Indians fay, “ Iahre lakkana, literally, “ Yellow 
ftone,” i. e. gold. 

I 

The Hebrews fubjoined one of their ferviles, to words, to exprefs the 
pronoun relative, thy or thine: And as that particle was alfo a note of re- 
femblance, it Ihews the great fteriiity of that language. As a fpecimen — 
They faid (Abiche) “ your father,” and (Ameche) “ Your 

mother,” &c. Only that the Hebrew period is initial, in fuch a cafe, to the 
Indian nouns, they always ufe the very fame method of exprelTion. This I 
(hall illuftrate with two words in the dialefts of the Chikkafah and Chee- 
rake—as Chinge and Chatokta^ “ your father;” Angge and Aketohtaligm- 
fying “ my father,” in refemblance of Abba., of the fame import; like- 
wife Chijhke and Chacheeah., “ your mother;” for Sajke and Akachee fignify 
“ my mother,” in imitation of Afe. Alfo Sas Kifh fignifies podex mens. 
Chip Kfj, podex tuus, and Kijh K-iJh., podex illius; which I guefs to be an 
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©pprobrlous allufion to Kifh the father of Saul, for the fon’s afTuming the 
throne at the end of the Jewifh theocracy. In their adjecflives and verbs, they 
Life the lame method of fpeech; as Nahoorfo Chin-Chookoma^ “ Your book is 
good.” The former word is compounded of {No) now, or the prefent 
time, and Hocnfo^ delineated, marked, or painted. Aia fignifies to go, and 
Mata-Cha, “ Go along,” or Mala, the fame; for, by prefixing D to it, it im¬ 
plies a requifite obedience. In like manner, Apeefah, to fee, and Peesacha, look, 
or “ fee you.” And, when that particle is prefixed to a verb, it always expreffes 
the accufative cafe of the fame pronoun *, as Chepeefahre, “ I faw you,” and 
Chepeefahras, “ I fliall fee you.” Each of the Hebrew charaflers are radicals; 
although half of them arc ferviles, according to that proper term of the 
fcholiafts ; for, when they are prefixed, inferred, or fubjoined, either at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a radical word, they ferve to form its various 
augments, inflexions, and derivatives. According to this difficult ftandard 
of fpeech, the Indian nouns, moods, and tenfes, are varioufly formed to eX' 
prefs different things. As there is no other known language or dialed, 
which has the fame tedious, narrow, and difficult principles •, mufl we not 
confider them to be twin-born fifters } The want of proper llcill to obferve 
the original fixed idea of the Indian wmrds, their radical letters, and the due 
founds in each of them, feems to have been the only reafon why the writers 
on the American Aborigines, have not exhibited the true and genuine pro¬ 
perties of any one of their dialeds •, as they are all uniform in principle : 
fo far at leaft, as an extenfive acquaintance reaches. 

The Hebrew nouns are either derived from verbs, or both of them are 
one and the fame -, as HDil, (Beroche) “ Bleffing,” from (Beroch) 
“ to blefs,” and “in *111, (Dabar Daber) “ he fpoke the fpeech.” This 
proper name fignifies “ loquacious,” like the Indian Sekakee, fignifying the 
“ grafshopper.” The Indian method of expreflion, exaflly agrees with 
that Hebrew mode of fpeech ; for they fay Anumbole Anumhole (kis) “ I 
fpake the fpeaking f’ and Anumhole Eniimhole (kis), “ he fpoke the fpeak- 
ing, or fpeech.” And by inferring the name of God between thefe two 
words, their meaning is the very fame with thofe two firft Hebrew words. 
I ffiali fubjoin another word of the fame fort — Hookfeeleta fignifies ‘‘ a {hut¬ 
ting initrument and they fay IJhtookJeeUta, or Hookfeeleta, Ip-hookfeetas-, 
or Hookfeeta Cha, “ You ffiali, or, ffiut you the door.” Their period of the 
kil word, always denotes the fecond perfon fingular of the imperative mood; 
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and that of the other preceding it, either the firfl: or fecond perfon fingular of 
the indicative mood; which is formed fo by a fixed rule, on account of the 
variegating power of the ferviles, by affixing, inferring, or fuffixing them, to 
any root. According to the ufage of the Hebrews, they always place the 
accufative cafe alfo before the verb •, as in the former Indian words. 

With the Hebrews, nVsn fignified “ a prayer,” or a religious invocation,, 
derived from Phelac, “ to pray to, or invoke the Deity.” In a ftrong 
refemblance thereof, when the Indians are performing their facred dance,, 
with the eagles tails, and with great earneftnefs invoking To He Wah to- 
blefs them with fuccefs and profperity, Phale fignifies, “ waving,” or in¬ 
voking by waving, IJhphale, you wave, Phalecha^ wave you, Jphalale^ I 
waved, Aphalelas, I will wave, &c. Pfalmodifts feem to have borrowed the 
notes/i?, la^ from the aforefaid Hebrew words of praying, finging to, or 
invoking Elohim. b^'3, (Phbole) “ to work,” is evidently drawn from the 
former Hebrew word, which fignifies to invoke (and probably to wave the 
feathers of the cherubic eagle before) To He Wah. The greatefi: part of the 
Levitical method of worfhipping, confiited in laborious mechanical exercifes, 
much after the Indian manner; which the popifh priefts copy after, in a. 
great many inftances, as pulling off their clothes, and putting on others;, 
imagining that the Deity is better pleafed with perfons who variegate their 
external appearances, like Proteus, than with thofe who worfhip with a fteady,, 
fincere difpofition of mind ; befides a prodigious group of other fuperflitious 
ceremonies, which are often fhamefully blended with thofe of the old 
pagans.- 

As the Hebrew word K3, Na, fignifies the prefent time—fo when the 
Indians defire a perfon to receive fomething from them fpeedily, they fay, 
Ha (fiiort and gutturally) eefcha, “ take it, now.” He replies Unta^ or 
Omeh^ which are good-natured affirmatives. The pronoun relative, “ you,” 
which they term IJhna, is a compounded Hebrew word, fignifying (by ap¬ 
plication) the perfon prefent, or “ you.” 

With the Hebrews, nrr "irr, Hara Hara^ fignifies, “ moft, or very, hot 
the repetition of the word makes it a fuperlative. In a ftrid: refemblance of 
that word, and mode of fpeech, when an Indian is baffled by any of their 
7 humorous 
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humorous wits, he fays, in a loud jelling manner, Hara Hara^ or Hala 
Hahy according to their capacity of pronouncing the liquid R : and it fig- 
nifies, “ you are very hot upon metheir word, which exprefles “ lharp,” 
conveys the idea of bitter-heartednefs with them ; and that of bitternefs 
they apply only to the objedls of tafte. 

With the Cheerake, Chikkafah, and Choktah Indians, Nanne fignifies 

a hill and Nannehy with the two laft-mentioned nations, “ a filh and 
Unchahay a mountain.” But they call an alligator, or crocodile, Nannch 
Chunchahay literally, “ the filh like a mountain i” which the Englilh lan¬ 
guage would abbreviate into the name of a mountain-lilh j but, inltead of a 
hyphen, they ufe the Hebrew D, a note of refemblance, which feems to 
point at the language from which they derived it. In like manner, Aa 
fignifies to walk, and EettCy wood ; but Eette Chanday any kind of wheel; 
which is confonant to the aforefaid Hebrew idiom ; with many others of the 
like nature : but a fpecimen of this fort mull fuffice. 

The Hebrew and Indian words, which exprefs delineating, writing, decy¬ 
phering, marking, and painting, convey the fame literal meaning in both 
languages ; as Exod. xvii. 14 . nriD {Chetheha Sephdre) “ delineate this 
with delineations and, with the Indians, Hoorefo is, in like manner, the 
radical name of books, delineating, &c. *, and Ootehna that for numbering, 
inftead of reading. The nearell approach they can make to it, is, Anumhok 
hoorefo IJhanumhdlaSy “ You fiiall fpeak the fpeech, which is delineated.** 

They call a razor, Bafpoo Shaphey “ A lhaving knife :** and Shaphe always 
fignifies to Ihave; probably, becaufe when they firll began to lhave them- 
felves, they were ridiculed by the higher, or more religious part of the peo¬ 
ple, for imitating that heathenilh cullom. The Hebrew nst^ {Shaphe) 
fignifying lip, confelTion, or worlliip; which divine writ alfures us, the de- 
fcendants of Noah changed, when they oppofed the divine will of fettling 
various parts of the earth, and built the great tower of Babel, as an emblem 
of greatnefs, to get them a name *. 

* Skin fignifies an eye; and SkeeJhZpha, one-eyed j as if proceeding from the divine anger. 
They often change i into ee. 
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Leak fignifies fire, and Loak IJhtohooUo, “ the holy or divine fire,*' or the 
anger of Ifiitohoollo, “ the great, holy Onewhich nearly agrees with 
the Hebrew tonV, that which flames, or fcorches with vehement heat. And 
it is the feripture method of conveying to us a fenfible idea of the divine 
wrath, according to the cherubic name which iikewife fignifies fire. 
But the Perfians worfhipped the burning fire, by the name of Oromazes 
and darknefs, or the fpirit, by that of Aramanius ; quite contrary to the re¬ 
ligious fyftem of the Indian Americans : and the aforefaid Indian method 
of exprefiion, feems exadly to coincide with the Hebrew idiom. 

Buk-Jhe-ah-ma is the name of their Indian flap, or broad flip of cloth 
with which the men cover their nakednefs; but the word they ufe to ex- 
prefs our fort of breeches, is a compound, Balaphooka^ derived from 
the Hebrew which fignifies, behind; and the Indian Naphooka^ a coat, 
any kind of clothes, or covering •, Baloka fignifies, behind j filently telling 
us, they formerly wore a different fort of breeches to what they ufe at pre- 
fent. They Iikewife fay, Neeppe-Bhu-ka^ “ A fielh-covering.” 

The father of King Saul was called Kifh, “ podex;” which fignifies alfo the 
rear of an army, or the hindermoft perfon, according to the Hebrew idiom. 
Thus the Indians, by Kijh^ exprefs the podex of any animal—the hindermoffr 
perfon — the gavel-end of an houle, and the like. Kijh Kijh, is with them a 
fuperlative, and, as before hinted, ufed to convey the contempt they have 
for that proper name. May not the contemptible idea the Weft-FJorida- 
MilTifippi Indians affix to the name of Kifls, be on account of his fon’s fuc- 
ceffion to the throne, at the end of the theocracy of Ifrael, and beginning a 
defpotic regal government ? 

The Indians, according to the ufage of the Hebrews, always prefix the 
fubftantive to the adjedtive; as Netak Chookbma, “ A good day Nakkane 
and Eho Chookoma, “ A good, or goodly man and woman.” The foimer 
of which is termed, in Hebrew, Toma Tobe, fignifying, according to our 
method of falutation, a good-day, a merry feafon, a feftival day, &c. And 
the Indian appellatives are fimilarly expreft in Hebrew, Behtobs and AJhe- 
Tobe, “ A good, goodly, difereet, or wife man and woman.” Chookoma^ 
with the Indians, is the proper name of a comely woman, when A is prefixed 
to it; as A-cbookma, My goodly, or beautifulthey ufe it for a warrior, 
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when it is compounded without the A \ as Chookoma hummdjhiahe^ “ One 
who killed a beautiful, great, red, or war-chieftain which is compounded 
of Chookoma^ comely, Humma, red, AJh^ fire, and Ahe^ a contra6lion 
of Ahele^ fignifying grief, or forrow. Hence it appears, that becaufe 
the Hebrews affixed a virtuous idea to 'I’ohe^ goodly; the Indians call white 
by the fame name, and make it the conftant emblem of every thing that is 
good, according to a fimilar Hebrew cuflom. Of this the facred oracles 
make frequent mention. 

The Jews called that, which was the mofl: excellent of every thing, the 
fat ; and the Indians, in like manner, fay, Oofto Neehe, “ The fat of the 
pompion,” Tranche Neehe, “ The fat of the corn. Neeha is the adjedive, 
fignifying fat, from which the word Neeta, “ a bear,” is derived. They 
apply the word heart, only to animate beings. 

As the Deity is the foul of every fyflem — and as every nation, from the 
remotefl ages of antiquity, believed that they could not live well, without 
fome god or other; when, therefore, we clearly underhand the name, or 
names, by which any fociety of people exprefs their notions of a deity, we 
can with more precifion form ideas of the nature of their religious worfhip, 
and of the objed, or objeds, of their adoration. 1 fliall therefore here give 
a plain defeription of the names by which the Indian Americans fpeak of 
God. 

IJhtohoollo is an appellative for God. Ilhtohoollo points at the great- 
nefs, purity, and goodnefs, of the Creator in forming and : 

it is derived from IJhto, great, which was the ufual name of God 
through all the prophetic writings; likewife, from the prefent tenfe of 
the infinitive mood of the adive verb, Ahoollo, “ I love,” and from the 
preter tenfe of the paffive verb, Hoollo, which fignifies “ fandifying, 
fandified, divine, or holy.” Women fet apart, they term, Hoollo, i. e. 
fandifying themfelves to Ilhtohoollo : likewife, Netakhoollo fignifies “ a fanc- 
tified, divine, or holy day and, in like manner, Ookka Hoollo, “ water 
fandified,” &c. So that, Iftohoollo, when applied to God, in its true radical 
meaning, imports, “ The great, beloved, holy Caufe;” which is exceedingly 
comprehenfive, and more exprefllve of the true nature of God, than the He¬ 
brew name Adonai, which is applicable to a human being. Whenever the 
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Indians apply the epithet, compounded, to any of their own religious men, 
it fignifies the great, holy, beloved, and fandified men of the Holy One. 

They make this divine name point yet more ftrongly to the fupremc 
author of nature for, as :}>?, fignifies father; and as the omniprefent 
Spirit of the univerfe, or the holy father of mankind, is faid to dwell above, 
they therefore call the immenfe fpace of the heavens, Aha^ Ahafe^ and 
Ahatara : and, to diftinguilk the King of kings, by his attributes, from 
their own Minggo IJhto^ or great chieftains, they frequently name him 
Minggo IJhto Aha^ &c.; TJhto Aha, &c,; Minggo Aha, See. -, and, when they 
are ftriving to move the paffions of the audience, IJhtohoollo Aba. The He¬ 
brew fervants were not allowed to call their mafter or miftrefs Abha, 
till they were adopted*, to which cuftom St. Paul alludes, Rom. viii. 15. 

They have another appellative, which with them is the myfterious, efien- 
tial name of God—the tetragrammaton, or great four-lettered name — which 
they never mention in common fpeech,—of the time and place, when, and 
where, they mention it, they are very particular, and always with a folemn 
air. 

There is a fpecies of tea, that grows fpontaneoufly, and in great plenty, 
along the fea-coaft of the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Eaft and Weft-Florida, 
which we call Tofon, or Cujfeena: the Indians tranfplant, and are ex¬ 
tremely fond of it •, they drink it on certain ftated occafions, and in their 
moft religious folemnities, with awful invocations: but the women, and chil¬ 
dren, and thofe who have not fuccefsfully accompanied their holy ark, pro 
Aris et Focis, dare not even enter the facred fquare, when they are on this 
religious duty; otherwife, they would be dry fcratched with fnakes teeth, 
fixed in the middle of a fplit reed, or piece of wood, without the privilege 
of warm water to fupple the ftiffened fkin. 

When this beloved liquid, or fuppofed holy drink-offering, is fully 
prepared, and fit to be drank, one of their Magi brings two old confecrated, 
large conch-ftiells, out of a place appropriated for containing the holy things, 
and delivers them into the hands of two religious attendants, who, after a 
wild ceremony, fill them with the fuppofed fanftifying, bitter liquid : then 
ihey approach near to the two central red and white feats, (which the 
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traders call the war, and beloved cabbins) (looping with their heads and 
bodies pretty low •, advancing a few fteps in this pofture, they carry their 
(bells with both hands, at an inftant, to one of the mod principal men on 
thofe red and white feats, faying, on a bafs key, Y'ah, quite (bort: then, 
in like manner, they retreat backward, facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, their arms acrofs, rather below their bread, and their 
eyes half (liut •, thus, in a very grave, folemn manner, they fing on a drong 
bafs key, the awful monofyllable, O, for the fpace of a minute : then they 
drike up majedic He, on the treble, with a very intent voice, as long as 
their breath allows them ; and on a bafs key, with a bold voice, and dort 
accent, they at lad utter the drong myderious found, Wah, and thus finilb- 
the great fong, or mod folemn invocation of the divine eflence. The notes 
together compofe their facsed, myderious name, Y-O-He-Wah. 

That this feems to be the true Hebrew pronunciation of the divine effen- 
tial name, mns Jehovah, will appear more obvious from the found they 
feem to have given their charaflers. The Greeks, who chiefly copied their 
alphabet from the Hebrew, had notyW, but lora, very nearly refembling the 
found of our T. The ancient Teutonic and Sclavonian dialcdls, have Tab as 
an affirmative, and ufe the confonant indead of F. The high importance 
of the fubjedl, neceflfarily would lead thefe fuppofed red Hebrews, when fe^ 
parated from other people in America, to continue to repeat the favourite 
name of God, YO He Wah, according to the ancient pronunciation. 

Contrary to the ufage of all the ancient heathen world, the American In¬ 
dians not only name God by feveral drong compounded appellatives, ex- 
preflive of many of his divine attributes, but likewife fay Yah at the 
beginning of their religious dances, with a bowing podure of body ; then^ 
they fing Yo Yo, He He, and repeat thofe facred notes, on every reli¬ 
gious occafion : the religious attendants calling to Yah to enable them 
humbly to fupplicate, feems to point to the Hebrew cudom of pronouncing,, 
ns Tab^ which likewife fignifies the divine eflTence.. It is well knowiv 
what facred regard the Jews had to the four-lettered divine name, fb as^ 
fcarcely ever to mention it, but once a year, when the high-pried went into 
the holy fandluary, at the expiation of fins.. Might not the Indians copy 
from them, this facred invocatio-n ?. Their method of invoking God, in a 
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folemn hymn, with that reverential deportment, and fpending a full breath 
on each of the two firft fyllabies of the awful divine name, hath a furpriz- 
ing analogy to the Jev/ifh ciiftom, and fuch as no other nation or people, 
even with the advantage of written records, have retained. 

It may be worthy of notice, that they never proftrate themfelves, nor bow 
their bodies, to each other, by way of falute, or homage, though ufual with 
the eaftern nations, except when they are making or renewing peace with 
ftrangers, who come in the name of Yah-, then they bow their bodies in 
that religious folemnity — but they always bow in their religious dances, 
becaufe then they fing what they call divine hymns, chiefly compofed of the 
great, beloved, divine name, and addrefied to Yo He Wah. The favoured 
perfons, whom the religious attendants are invoking the divine eflence to 
blefs, hold up the fhells with both hands, to their mouths, during the awful 
facred invocation, and retain a mouthful of the drink, to fpirt out on the 
ground, as a fuppofed drink-offering to the great felf-exiftent Giver j which 
they offer at the end of their draught. If any of the traders, who at thofe 
times are invited to drink with them, were to neglefl this religious obferv- 
ance, they would reckon us as godiefs and wild as the wolves of the defart 
After the fame manner, the fuppofed holy waiters proceed, from the highefl: 
to the loweft, in their fynedrion; and, when they have ended that awful fo¬ 
lemnity, they go round the whole fquare, or quadrangular place, and col¬ 
led tobacco from the fandified finners, according to ancient cuftom ; “ For 
they who ferve at the altar, mufl live by the altar.” 

The Cheerake method of adjuring a witnefs to declare the truth, ftrongly 
corroborates the former hints, and will ferve as a key to open the vowels 
of the great, myfterious, four-lettered name of God. On fmall affairs, the 
judge, who is an elderly chieftain, afks the witnefs, Cheeakohga (Jko ?) “ Do 
you lie To which he anfwers, Anfa Kai’e-koh-ga, “ I do not lie.” But 

* The Mofaic law injoined the offering of libations; as Exod. xxix. and Numh. xv. And 
tlie heathens, erpeciaily the ancient Greeks and Romans, mimicked a great deal of the Mofaic 
inftitution. They obferved the like ceremonies in their idolatrous facrifices. The priefts 
only tafed, and then fpilt fome wine, milk, or other liquor, in honour of the Deity, to 
whom the facrifice was offered. Alexander is faid to have facrificed a bull to Neptune, and 
to have thrown a golden veffel ufed for the libation, into the fea. 
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when the judge will fearch into fomething of material confeqnence, and ad¬ 
jures the vvitnefs to fpeak the naked truth, concerning the point in queftion, 
he fays “ O E A (Jko?)"' “ What you have now faid, is it true, by this 
ftrong emblem of the beloved name of the great felf-exiftent God ?*’ 
To which the witnefs replies, O E A, “ It is true, by this ffrong pointing 
fymbol of YO He Wah.” When the true knowledge of the affair in dif- 
pute, feems to be of very great importance, the judge fwears the witnefs 
thus: O E A— -Yah (Jko ?) This moft facred adjuration imports, Have 
you now told me the real truth by the lively type of the great awful name 
of God, which defcribes his neceffary exiftence, without beginning or end *, 
and by his felf-exiftent literal name, in which I adjure you.” The witnefs 
anfwers, O E A— Yah, “ I have told you the naked truth, which I moft 
folemnly fwear, by this ftrong religious pidlure of the adorable, great, di¬ 
vine, felf-exiftent name, which we are not to prophane j and I likewife atteft 
it, by his other beloved, unfpeakable, facred, effential name.” 

When we confider that the period of the adjurations, according to their 
idiom, only afks a queftion ; and that the religious waiters fay Yah, with a 
profound reyerence, in a bowing pofture of body, immediately before they 
invoke YO He Wah,— the one refleds fo much light upon the other, as 
to convince me, that the Hebrews, both invoked and pronounced the divine 
tetragrammaton, YO He Wah, and adjured their witneffes to give true 
evidence, on certain occafions, according to the Indian ufage •, otherwife, 
how could they pofTibly, in a favage ftate, have a cuftom of fo nice and 
ftrong-pointing a ftandard of religious caution ? It feems exadly to coincide 
with the condud of the Hebrew witneffes even now on the like religious 
occafions—who being fworn, by the name of the great living God, openly 
to declare the naked truth, hold up their right hand, and anfwer, 

^men Atnen^ or “ very true j” “ I am a moft faithful witnefs.” The 
Hebrew word fignifies faithful, and by being repeated twice, becomes a fu- 
perlative, and O E A— Yah is one of the higheft degree. 

St. John, in his gofpel, according to the Hebrew method of adjuration, 
often doubles the Amen. And the fame divine writer, at the beginning of 
each of his feven epiftles, in defcribing the glorious and tranfcendant qua¬ 
lities of Jefus Chrift, and particularly in the epiftle to the church of 
Laodicea, points at the fame cuftom, “ Thefe things faith the Amen-, the 
faithful and true witnefs, the beginning of the creation of God.” 
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The Cheerake ufe another expreffion, which bears a ftrong analogy to the 
former method of adjuration •, though it is not fo facred in their opinion, 
bccaufe of one letter prefixed, and another fubjoined. The judge, in fmall 
controverfies, aflcs the witnefs, ‘I’o e u (Jko ?) To which he anfwers, T'o e Uy 
or To e u hahy It is very true,'* or “ a. molt certain truth.” Such an ad¬ 
dition of any letter, or letters, to the vowels of the fuppofed divine, four- 
lettered name, feems to proceed from a ftrift religious culiom of propor¬ 
tioning them to the circumftances of perfons and things, left, otherwife, 
they Ihould blafpheme, or prophane the emblems of the great divine name. 
And the vowel U feems to allude to inift, e. One — a name of God, 
figuratively—for, in their dialed, when it is a period, it makes a fuperla- 
tive, according to their ufage in applying the reft of the divine appella¬ 
tives, fymbols, or names. 

They efteem To e u hah fo ftrong an aftent to any thing fpoken, that 
Cheeflo Kaiehre, “ the old rabbet,” (the name of the interpreter) who for¬ 
merly accompanied feven of their head warriors to London, affured me, they 
held there a very hot debate, in their fubterranean lodgings, in the dead 
hours of the night of September the 7th, 1730, whether they Ihould not 
kill him, and one of the war-chieftains, becaufc, by his mouth, the other 
anfwered To e u hah to his Majefty’s fpeech, wherein lie claimed, not only 
their land, but all the other unconquered countries of the neighbouring 
nations, as his right and property. When they returned home, they were 
tried again, by the national fanhedrim, for having betrayed the public faith, 
and fold their country, for acknowledged value, by firm compad, as repre- 
fentatives of their country ; they having received a certain quantity of goods,, 
and a decoying belt of white wampum : but, upon ferious deliberation, 
they were honourably a,cquitted, becaufe it was judged, the interpreter was 
bound, by the like oa.th, to explain their fpeeches *, and that furprife, inad¬ 
vertence, feif-love, and the unufual glittering fhow of the courtiers, extorted 
the facred aflent. To e u hah, out of the other’s mouth, which fpoiled the 
force of it •, being much afraid, left they lliould fay fomething amifs, on 
account of the different idiom of the Englifti, and Indian American dia- 
kfts As there is no alternative between a fallhood, and a lie, they 

ufually 

* The ftrong fentiments, natural wit, and intenfe love of liberty, which the Indians ftiew 
themfelves pofteftbd of, in a high degree, Ihould direft our colonifts to purfue a difierent me¬ 
thod 
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ufually tell any perfon, in plain language, “ You lie,” as a friendly negative 
to his reputed untruth. The cheerful, inofienfive rahhet told me, he 
had urged to them, with a great deal of earneftnefs, that it was certain 
death by our laws, to give his Majefty the lie to his face; and cautioned 
them to guard their mouths very ftrongly from uttering fuch dangerous 
language: otherwife, their hearts v/ould become very heavy, and even 
forrowful to death ; as he would be bound as firmly by our holy books, to 
relate the bare naked truth, as they were by repeating ‘To e u ab^ or even 
O-E-A— Yah. 


The Chikkafah and Choktah method of adjuring a witnefs to give true 
evidence, is fomething fimilar to the former atteftation, hy To e u hah: when 
they afk them, whether they do not lie, they adjure them thus, Chikloojka 
ke-e-u Chua? The termination implies a queftion of the fecond perfon, fin- 
gular number, and the whole oath fignifies literally, “ Do not you lie ? Do 
you not, of a certain truth ?” To which he anfwers by two flrong nega¬ 
tive affeverations, Akloojka Ke-e-u-que-Ho, “ I do not lie •, I do not, of a 
certain truth.” When the Choktah are averring any thing aflted of them, 
they aflert it, by laying Yah. This Ihews their ignorance of the vowels of 
the fuppofed divine four-lettered name, in comparifon of the Cheerake; 
and that they are become lefs religious, by prophaning the divine name. 
Yah i which confirms me in the opinion, that the Cheerake Indians were 
a more civilized people than any of the other neighbouring Indians. 

We are told that the northern Indians, in the time of their rejoicings, re¬ 
peat YO Ha Han ; which, if true, evinces that their corruption advances, 
in proportion as they are diftant from South-America, and wanted a 

thod of contra£ling Indian covenants than they have commonly ufed. Firft, let them confider 
the general good of the community, who chofe them for that end; and then make a plain 
agreement with the Indians, adapted to their fixed notion of liberty, and tho good of their 
country, without any deluding fophifms. If they do not keep thefe effential points of 
amity in view, we ftiall fare again, as hath Georgia ; for, by a childifh treaty with the 
Mufkohge Indians, when defeated An. 1.715, its moft northern boundaries are confined, 
to the head of the ebbing and flowing of Savannah river. We are faid to have fiourilhed 
off very commodious Indian treaties in the council-books , with the Mufkohge, which the 
community know nothing of, except a few plain common particulars, as they feme years 
fince declared. 

H 2 friendly 
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friendly intercourfe with thole who had an open communication with thole 
fouthern regions *. Living in moderate high latitudes, would naturally pre¬ 
vent them from finking into effeminacy, and infpire them with martial tem¬ 
pers, (as we are told of the Chili Indians) without being originally a 
bloodier people than any of the fouthern nations. However, we hiould be 
fparing of credit to what unlkilful writers have carefully copied from each 
other, and tranfmitted to the learned world. 

I lhall hereafter, under another argument, Ihew, that the Indians va- 
rioudy tranfpofe, Ihorten, and lengthen, each fyllable of the great divine 
name, YO He Wah, in a very extraordinary manner, when they are fmging 
and dancing to, and before, the divine elfence: and that they commonly 
derive fuch words as convey a virtuous idea, from, or compound them 
with that divine, elfential name. 

I lhall now Ihew a farther parity, between the Hebrew language, and the 
Aboriginal American dialefls. 

Tujhkoojh fignifies an infant, Neetta a bear, Najfooha a. wolf, &c.-By 

joining the word Oojhe, to the end of the names of animals, it makes a 

* They who have a defire to fee the genuine oratory of the Indians, may find it partly ex¬ 
hibited to the public, by the laborious Mr. Golden, moftly in the manner, as I am told, he 
found it in the council-books. As that gentleman is an utter ftranger to the language and 
cuftoms of the Indians, it was out of his power to do juflice to the original. Their fpeech, in 
general, abounds with bolder tropes and figures than illiterate interpreters can well compre¬ 
hend, or explain. In the mod eflential part of his copied work, he committed a very mate¬ 
rial blunder, by writing in the firft edition, the Indian folemn invocation, YO Ha Han. 

I was well affured by the intelligent Sir William Johnfon, and the fkilful, benevolent, pious, 
and reverend Mr.John Ogilvie,.that the. northern Indians always pronounce it YO He A 'Ah ; 
and fo it is. inferted in the fecond edition. In judice to this valuable luminary of the church, 
and the worthy laity of the city of New-York, I mud obferve, that, while the red of his fa- 
cerdotal brethren were much blamed for negleding their office of teaching, and indead 
thereof, were militating for an epifeopate., that gentleman was univerfally beloved by 
all ranks of people. He fpent his time, like a true fervant of God, in performing the 
various duties of his facred office; and had the utmod pleafure in healing breaches, both 
in public fociety, and in private families. Great numbers of the poor negroe flaves, were 
indrufled by him in the principles of chridianity, while the other clergymen were earned]/ 
employed in didurbing the quiet of the public, for the fake of their favourite Peter’s pence. 

1 diftinftion j... 
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diftin6tion ; as Najfooh-oojhe^ a wolf-cub, Neett'-oojhe a bear-cub : but though 
the word Oophe fignifies a dog, as an exception to their general method 
of fpeech, they call a puppy Ooph ijhik^ becaufe he is fo domeftic, or fo- 
ciable, as to kifs, or fondle. In like manner, Pfoi fignifies milk-, and 
Pijhik a woman’s breaft, or the udder of any animal; as the young ones, 
by kifling, or fucking, fhade the brealt, "3, with their mouth, and thereby 
receive their nourifhment. With the Hebrews, {Oophecha) fignifies 
adive, or reftlefs: which, according to the Indian idiom, expreffes the 
quality of a dog; Oophe is therefore the name of this animal, and their 
period denotes a fimilarity, according to the ufage of the Hebrews. 

Shale and Shatera^ fignify to carry, Shapore, a load. The former word 
confifts of Sheth and Ale. llleh imports dead, and Kaneha loft. They fay Shat 
Kaneha., to carry a thing quite away, or to Canaan.—Likewife, Illeht Kaneha^ 
literally, dead, and loft, or probably, gone to Canaan. Several old Indian 
American towns are called Kanaai ; and it hath been a prevailing notion 
with many Jews, that when any of their people died in a ftrange land, they 
pafted through the caverns of the earth, till they arrived at Canaan, their 
attraftive centre. And the word OoVea., likewife imports dead, or cut off* 
by O E A, or Tchewah ; for they firmly believe, as before hinted, they 
cannot outlive the time the Deity has preferibed them. They likewife fay, 
Hajfe Ookklille Cheek, “ the fun is, or has been, caufed to die in the water,” 
i. e. fun-fet. When they would fay, “ Do not obfeure, or darken me,” 
they cry IJh-ookBlle Chmm, verbatim, “ Do not occafion JJh, me, to become 
like the fun, dead in the water.” They call the new moon, Hajfe Awdhta, 
“ the moon is called upon to appear by Yohewah which plainly fhews, 
that they believe the periodical revolutions of the moon to be caufed, and 
the fun every day to die, or be extinguifited in the ocean, by the conftant 
laws of God. When we afic them, if to-day’s fun is drowned in the weftern 
ocean, how another can rife out of the eaftern ocean to-morrow they only 
reply, Pilla Tammi, or Tammi mung or fuch is the way of God with his 
people. It feems to be a plain contradion of rf* and Ammi ; which 
was the name of Ifrael during the theocracy. Befides, Aeemmi fignifies, “ I 
believe;” as the peculiar people believed in Yohewah. And it likewife 
imports, “ I am the owner of, &c.”—according to the Hebrew idiom, 
the words and meaning nearly agree. 


Estte 
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Eette fignifies wood; and they term any kind of cheft, box, or trunk, 

Eeite Oobe ; and frequently, Oohe •, which feems to point to the “ ark of the 

purifier,” that was fo fatal to the laity even to touch; a ftrong emanation 

of the holy fire, light, and fpirit, refiding in it, as well as in that which the 

priefts carried to war, againfl the devoted enemy. 

The Chikkafah fettled a town, in the -upper, or moft weftern part of the 
Mufkohge country, about 300 miles eaftward ot their own nation, and called 
it Ooe-dfa ; which is derived from O E A, and “ there,” or “ here, is i” 
i. e. “ YO He Wah prefides in this place.” And, when a perfon is re¬ 
moving from his former dwelling, they afk him, IJh-eoe a [turn ?) “ are you 
removing hence, in the name, or under the patronage, of YO EIe Wah ?” 
And it both fignifies to afcend, and remove to another place. As, O E A, 
Aba, the omniprefent father of mankind, is faid to dwell above, fo the Indian 
hopes to remove there from hence, by the bounty of Ifhtohoollo, the great 
holy One : according to their fixed ftandard of fpeech, had they made 
any nearer approach to O E A, the ftrong religious emblem of the beloved 
four-iettered name, it would have been reckoned a prophanation. 

Vhutchik fignifies a ftar, and Oonna “ he is arrived but Vhutchik Oomache, 
“ the morning-ftar i” becaufe he is the forerunner of light, and refembles the 
fun that refledls it. And Omna-hah fignifies to-morrov/, or it is day. The 
termination denotes their gladnefs, that the divine light had vifited them 
again : and, when they are afking if it is day, they fay Oma He {tak ?). 
Thelaft monofyllabie only afles a queftion ; and the feminine gender treble 
note is the mid fyllable of the great divine name—which may refleft 
fome light upon the former obfervations. 

Although the Hebrews had a proper name for the human foul, calling it 
li'Bi ; yet in Prev. xx. 27, it is called mn** “ The candle, or lamp of 
■God j” and figuratively applied, it conveys a ftrong idea of the human 
foul; Thus the Indians term it, Nana IJhtehoollo^ “ fomething of, or a 
relation to, the great holy One i” very analogous to the former method 
of exprefling the rational principle, in allufion to the ccleftial cherubic 
name JJhe^ F/re, as they believe the Deity refides in the new yearns, 

fuppofed holy fire. Becaufe IJh^ Man, received his breath from the 
divine infpiracion of the beneficent creator Yah, they term the human 
1 fpecies. 
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fpecles, in their ftrong-pointing language, Tahwe \ which, though dif¬ 
ferent from the divine, eflcntial, four-lettered name, in found has nS Yah, 
for its radix. But, becaufe the monkey mimics Tnhweh^ or the rational 
creation, more than any other brute, in features, fliape, gefture, and 
a( 51 ;ions •, in proportion to the fimilitude, they give him a funilar name, 
Shaw-we. This indeed makes a near approach to Ifi and Tah^ and tol'ah'uje-j 
but it wants the radix of both, and confequently bears no fignification of 
relation to either. While they urge, that the regularity of the adtions of 
the brute creatures around them, expreffes a nice underftanding or inftindl; 
they deny their being endued with any portion of the reafoning, and living 
principle, but bear only a faint allufion to Nana IJhtohoollo, the rational 
foul. The moil intelligent among them, fay the human foul was not made 
of clay, like the brute creation, whofe foul is only a corporeal fubftance, 
attenuated by heat, and thus rendered invifible. 

Through a feeming war-contempt of each other, they all ufe a favou¬ 
rite termination to their adjectives, (very rarely to their fubftantives) 
and fometimes to their verbs j efpecially when they are fiourilhing away, 
in their rapid war-fpeeches, which on fuch occafions they always repeat 
with great vehemence. I fliall give a fpecimen of two words, in the dia- 
leCls of our fouthern Indians. RI is the favourite period of the Katahba 
Indians ; as Mare- 7 'or Wahre- 7 ''i^ “ Good,” and Maretamah-r'i^ or Wah- 
retawah-riy “ belt,” or very good ; Wahy the lafl: fyllable of the great di¬ 
vine name, is evidently the radix, and magnifies the virtuous idea to a 
fuperlative. In like manner, Shegare-Wahr iy “ not bad,” but Sheekare-r'i^ 
fignifies “ bad.” With thefe Indians, Sheeke is the name of a buzzard, 
which they reckon to be a mod impure fowl, as it lives on putrid carcalfes; 
upon which account, they choofe that word to convey a vicious idea. 

^0 is the founding termination of the Cheerake; as Seohjia-quo, “ good,” 
— and 0-Je-Uy “ bed,” or very good. Here they feem to have dudioufly’ 
chofen the vowels :—As the following words will illudrate, Tonate-u, 

very honed,” or virtuous, and T-O-U, “ Evil,” or very bad. To cor¬ 
roborate the hints I gave, concerning the Indian names of monkey, 
and the human fpecies, let it be obferved,. that though their words con¬ 
vey a virtuous or vicious idea, in proportion as they are condituted out of 

any 
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any of their three divine names, Tohewah, Yah, and Ishtohoollo 5 or 
contain the vowels of the great facred name, yet the aforefaid word Y-O-U, 
is fo far from being a deviation from that general cuftom, it is an 
emphatical, and emblematical term to exprefs evil, by the negative of good *, 
for, as it is the only fubilantive or adjeflive of that word, it is a 
ftrong expreflive fymbol of the nature, and phyfical caufe of moral evil, by 
feparating YO, the firfl; fyllable of the divine four-lettered name into two 
fyllables •, and adding Z 7 , as a fuperlacive period, to make it malum ma- 
hr urn. 

Sheh is the founding criterion of the Mufltohge, or Creek Indians,— a 
kind of cant jargon, for example ; Heettla-Jheh^ fignifies “ good,” and 
Heettla-wah-E-Jheh^ “ very good i” according to their univerfal ftandard of 
fpeech, it becomes a fuperlative, by fubjoining that part of the divine name 
to it. With the Chikkafah and Choktah, Heettla fignifies dancing; pro¬ 
bably becaufe that religious exercife was good and highly pleafing to them, 
when, according to ancient cuftom, they danced in their fymbolical circles, 
to, and before, YO He W ah. With the former, ApuUowhage-Jheh, exprefles 
“ bad,” or evil, thereby inverting the divine letters. 

Skeh is the favourite termination of the Chikkafah and Choktah — as 
Chookomajkeh, “good,” Chookomafio-Jkeh (alluding to JJhto) “ very goodf’ 
and Ookproo-Jkeh^ “ bad.” Likewife, Ookproojio^ “ worft,” or very bad •, for, 
by annexing the contracfted initial part of the divine name, IJhtohoollo^ to 
the end of it, it is a fuperlative. Thefe remarks may be of fervice to the 
inhabitants of our valuable and extenfive barriers, in order to difcover the 
national name of thofe favages, who now and then cut them off. 

Ookproofe, with thofe Indians, fignifies “ accnrfed f’ the two laft letters 
make only a famech^ which implies a neuter paftive: and, as Ookproo is the 
only fubftantive or adjective they ufe to exprefs “ evil,” by doubling the 
leading vowel of the four-lettered divine name, both at the beginning and 
end of the word *, may we not conjecture at its origin, as glancing at the in- 
trodu(5tion of fin or evil by man’s overacting, or innovating, through a too 
curious knowledge, or choice ? “ Ye fhall be as gods,” and, in order to 
gain the refemblance, they ate what was forbidden. 
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The greater number of their compounded words, (and, I believe, every 
one of them) which convey a virtuous or pure idea, either have fome 
fyllables of the three divine names, or vifibly glance at them •, or have 
one or two vowels of the facred name, Yo He Wah, and generally 
begin with one of them ; which I fliall exemplify, with a few Chikkafah 
and Cheerake words. IJfe-Ahowwe, “ Deer Tan fa, Buffalo, which as it 
begins with the divine name. Yah, contains no more of their beloved 
vowels : in like manner, Wahka, “ cattle IJljke-Oochea, “ a mother.” 

This laft feems to be drawn from IJha, the mother of all mankind. Eho 
and Enekia fignify “ a woman.” The latter is derived from the aftive verb, 
Akekiuhah, fignifying “ to love ardently,” or like a woman j Nakkane AJkai, 
a man.” From this word, the Chikkafah derive Nakke, the name of an 
arrow or bullet: and with the Cheerake Afkai fignifies “ to fearj” as all the 
American brute animals were afraid of man, &c. 

Words, which imply either a vicious or impure idea, generally be¬ 
gin with a confonant, and double thofe favourite vowels, either at the 
beginning and end, or in the middle, of fuch words *, as Najfooha Woheea, 
a wolf.” With the Chikkafah, Eajfocba fignihes “ bewildered f’ Patche, 
“ a pigeon,” and Patche Eajfooba, “ a turtle-dove.” Soore and Sheeke 
are the Chikkafah and Cheerake names of a “ Turkey-buzzard f’ Choola 
and Choochhla, “ a fox Shook(iua and Seeq^ua, an “ opoffum,” or hog; 
Oakoonne, “ a polecat;” Ookoonna, “ a badger Chookphe and Cheefto, 
“ a rabbet.” The lad w’ord is derived from the dcfedive verb Chefii, 
forbear,” or, do not meddle with; and rabbets were prohibited to the 
Ifraelites, In like manner, Ooppa and Ookookoo, “ a night-owl;” Oophe and 
Keera, “ a dog;” Nahoolla and U-nehka, “ white people,” or “ impure ani¬ 
mals.” The Chikkafah both corrupt and tranfpofe the laft part of the divine 
name, Ifhtohoollo; and the Cheerake invert their magnifying termination 
17 , to convey an impure idea. And through the like faint allufion to this 
divine name, Hoollo fignifies idols, pidures, or images;” a fliarp-pointecl 
farcafm ! for the word, Hoollo, fignifies alfo “ menftruous women,” who 
were for the time an equal abomination to the Ifraelites, and with whom 
they were to have no communion. Thefe two words feem to bear the fame 
analogy to each other, as Al, a name of God, and Aleh, fignifying 
the covenant of the holy One to redeem man, and Aloab, execrated, 
or accurfed of God, as idols were. 
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With the Cheerake, Awwa, or Amma, fignifies “ water,” and Ammoi,^ 
“ a river;” not much unlike the Hebrew. They likewife term fait, Hawa^, 
and both the conjundion copulative, and “ to marry,” is "Tawa. The name 
of a wife is Awah ; which written in Hebrew, makes mrr, Eve, otEweh, the 
name of our general mother. So that the Indian name, of a wife, is literally 
and emphatically, his And, “ One abfolutely needful for the well-being of 
Ijh, or man;” JJhtawa {tim?) fignifies “have you married?” We gain 
additional light from the ftrong fignificant appellative, If -ke, “ a mother 
which is an evident contradion of Ifha, the mother of Xawe, or man¬ 
kind, with their favourite tennination, fubjoined ; the word becomes 
thus fmoother than to pronounce it at its full length, JJha-Jke. If we 
confider. that the Hebrews pronounced % Vau-y when a confonant, as W, here 
is a very ftrong, expreflive gradation, through thofe various words, up to 
the divine,,neceffary,. And, who formed and conneded every fyftem of be¬ 
ings ; onto the Hebrew divine original, YO He Wah>: at the fame time,, 
we gain a probable reafon why fo many proper names of old Indian places, 
in South-Carolina, and elfewhere, along the great continent,, begin with our 
Anglo-Saxon borrowed charader, W\ as tVampee, Wathoo, JVappoo, Wad- 
mold, Wajfamefdh, &c. Chance is fluduating, and can never ad . uni-, 
formly. 

To elucidate the aforefaid remarks, it may not be amifs to.obferve, that^,, 
according to the Ifraelitilh cuftom both of mourning, and employing, 
mourners for their dead, and calling weeping, the lifting up of their voices - 
to God, the Choktah literally obferve the fame cuftom ; and both they and 
the Chikkafah term a perfon, who through a pretended religious prin¬ 
ciple bewails the dead, Tah-ah, “ Ah God ! ” and one,, who weeps 
on other occafions, Tdhma, “ pouring out fait tears to, ,or before God 
which is fimilar to When a perfon weeps very bitterly, they fay,, 

TahmiJJjto, which is a compounded word, derived from ns and with 
the initial part of the divine name, IJht oho olio, fubjoined, to magnify 
the idea, according to the ufage of the Hebrews., When the 
divine penman is deferibing the creation, and the ftrong purifying 
wind, which fwept along the furface of the waters, he calls it, “ the 
air, or fpirit ;” and, more fignificantly, “ the wind of God,” or a 
very great wind: and, in other parts of the divine oracles, great hail, a 
7 great 
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great lion, and the like, are by the fame figure, called the hail of God. 
They alfo apply the former words, Tah-ah, Tah~ma, and the like, to 
exprefs the very fame ideas through all the moods and tenfes ; as 
Cheyadras, “ I fiiall weep for you Sawa Cheyadra Awa, “ Wife, I will 
not weep for you.” And when the violence of their grief for the deceafed, 
is much abated, the women frequently, in their plaintive notes, repeat 
To He {td) Wah^ To He {td) Wlh^ To He ta Hd^ To He td Heh ; with a re¬ 
ference probably to the Hebrew cuftom of immoderately weeping and wail¬ 
ing for their dead, and invoking the name of God on fuch doleful occafions^ 
and which may have induced thefe fuppofed red Hebrews to believe the like 
condud, a very elfential part of religious duty. Neetak Tah-ah fignifies “ a 
fail day,” becaufe they were then humbly to fay Ah^ and afflid their fouls 
before Yah. In like manner. Tab-Abe fignifies “ one who weeps for hav¬ 
ing killed, or murdered another.” Its roots are n'. Tab, their continual war- 
period, and, Abele, fignifying “ forrow or mourning for, as killing, 
or murdering, is an hoftile ad, it cannot be drawn from which fignifies 
brotherly love, or tender affeflion. Nana-Tab-Ahe defcribes a perfon weep¬ 
ing, while another is killing him. Now, as Nana is “ a relation,” Tab 
‘‘ God,” and Abe as above, the true meaning feems to be, “ One, like 
bleeding Abele, weeping to God.” Likevvife their name for fair, Hawa, 
may inform us, that though at prefent they ufe no fait in their religious 
offerings, they forbore it, by reafon of their diftant fituation from the 
fea-fhore, as well as by the danger of blood attending the bringing it 
through an enemy’s country; for, according to the idiom of their lan¬ 
guage, if they had not thought fait an eflential part of the law of facri- 
ficature, they moA probably, would not have derived it from the two laft 
fyllables of the great divine name j whereas they double the confonant, 
when they exprefs water, without drawing it from the clear fountain of liv¬ 
ing waters, YO He Wah. 

With the Hebrews, as before obferved ^3^3, Tephale^ fignifies “ fiiak- 
ing or pulling of the hand, cohefion, conjundion, or entering into fociety 
and “ praying, or invoking.” In conformity to that original ftandard, 
when the Indians would exprefs a ftrong, lading friendfhip, they have no 
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other way, than by faying, AharattU-la pheena chemanumhole, “ I fhall firmly 
fhake hands with your difcourfe, or fpeech.” 

When two nations of Indians are making, or renewing peace with each 
other, the ceremonies and folemnities they ufe, carry the face of great an¬ 
tiquity, and are very flriking to a curious fpedator, which I fhall here relate, 
fo far as it fuits the prefent fubjed. When ftrangers of note arrive near 
the place, where they defign to contrad new friendfhip, or confirm their old 
amity, they fend a meffenger a-head, to inform the people of their amicable 
intention. He carries a fwan’s wing in his hand, painted all over with ftreaks : 
of white clay, as an expreflive emblem of their embalfy. The next day, when 
they have made their friendly parade, with firing off their guns and whoop¬ 
ing, and have entered the beloved fquare, their chieftain, who is a-.head of the 
reft, is met by one of the old beloved men, or magi, of the place. He 
and the vifitant approach one another, in a bowing pofture. The former 
fays, To, IJh la chu Anggbna? “ Are you come a friend in. the name of 
God Or, “ Is God with you, friend for, To is a religious contradion 
of Tohewah,—IJh the man,” La, a note of joy, C^a a query, and Anggona^ 
“ a friend.” The. other replies, Tab — Arahr.e-D, Anggona, “ God is with 
me, l am come, a friend, in God’s name.” The reply confirms the mean¬ 
ing of the queftionary falute, in the manner before explained. The; 
magus then grafps the ftranger with both his hands, around the wrift of- 
his right hand, which holds fome green branches—again, about the elbow - 
— then around the arm, clofe to his fhoulder, as a near approach to the 
heart. Then his immediately waving the eagles tails over the head of 
the ftranger, is the ftrongeft pledge of good faith. Similar to the-Hebrew 
word, with the Indians, fignifies ‘‘ to wave,” and ‘likewife to 

fhake; for they fay, Skooba — -Phale, “ fhaking one’s head.” How far the 
Indian oath, or manner of covenanting, agrees with that.of the Hebrews,, 
on the like folemn occafion, I refer to the intelligent reader. Their method 
of embracing each other, feems to refemble alfo that cuftom of the Hebrews, 
when a ftranger became furety for another, by giving him his wrift ; to 
which Solomon alludes, “ If thou haft ftricken hand with the ftranger, &c.” 
—Their common method of greeting each other, is analogous with the 
above; the hoft only fays, IJh-la Chu? and the gueft replies, Arahre- 0 , 
“ I am come in the name of O E A,” or Yo Hi Wah, 
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When 0 is joined to the end of words, it always denotes a fuperlative, 
according to their univerfal figurative abbreviations of the great beloved 
name •, thus with the Chikkafah, IJfe, “ deer,” and Iffe-0^ “ very great 
deer Tandfa^ “ a buffalo,’ Tanas-0^ “ a very extraordinary great buffalo j” 
which is, at leaft, as ftrong a fuperlative, as “pK nu fignifying “ the 
houfe of the Omnipotent,” or “ the temple.” 

With the Cheerake Indians, A {wdh to) howwe fignifies “ a great deer- 
kiiler :” it is compounded oi Ahowwe^ “ a deer,” Wah — the period of the 
divine name, and^"<2, a note of plurality. The title, “ the deer-killer of 
God for the people,” was, fince my time, very honourable among them, as 
its radical meaning likewife imports. Every town had one folemnly 
appointed ;• him, whom they faw the Deity had at fundry times bleffed with 
better fuccefs than the reft of his brethren, in fupplying them with an holy 
banquet, that they might eat, and rejoice, before the divine eflence. But 
now it feems, by realbn of their great intercourfe with foreigners, they 
have left off that old focial, religious cuftom ; and even their former noted 
hofpitality. I would alfo obferve, that though neceffity obliged them to 
apply the bear’s-greafe, or oil, to religious ufes, they have no fuch phrafe 
as {Wah ta) eedna \ not accounting the bear fo clean an animal as thc' 
deer, to be offered, and eaten in their religious friendly feafts j where they 
folemnly invoked, ate, drank, fung, and danced in a circular form, to, and 
before, YO He Wah. . 

The Indian dialects, like the Hebrew language, have a nervous and em- - 
phatical manner of expreffion.—The Indians do not perionify inanimate ob- 
jedls, as did the oriental heathens, but their ftyle is adorned with images, 
comparifons, and ftrong metaphors like the Hebrews •, and equal in allego¬ 
ries to any of the eaftern nations. According to the ages of antiquity, their 
war-fpeeches, and public orations, always alfume a poetical turn, not unlike 
the found of the meafures of the celebrated Anacreon and Pindar. Their 
poetry is feldom exadl in numbers, rhymes, or-^meafure : it may be' 
compared to profe in mufic, or a tunable way of fpeaking. The period is 
always accompanied with a founding vehemence, to inforce their mufical 
fpeech : and the mufic is apparently defigned to pleafe the ear, and affe< 5 t 
the paffions, . 
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After what hath been faid of their language, it may be proper here to 
Hiew how they accent the confonants: I fhail range them in the order of 
our alphabet, except thofe they pronounce after our manner. When CH 
begins a word, or is prefixed to a vowel, it conveys a fofc found, as Chda^ 
“ high j” but otherwife it is guttural: as is D, which is exprefifed by fix¬ 
ing the tip of the tongue between the teeth, as Dawi, for David. G is 
always guttural, as we accentThey cannot pronounce Gn and they 
have not the Hb, neither can it be exprefied in their dialeds, as their lead¬ 
ing. vowels bear the force of guttural confonants. They have not the Jod, 
as I can any way recoliedt, or get information of; nor can they repeat it, 
any nearer than Cbot. They pronounce K, as in Ko \ L and iV, as D — 
by fixing the tongue to the lower teeth *, T like D, as in the old Hibernian, 
or Celtic affirmative, They cannot pronounce T, orXi they call the 
governor of Moved, (Mobille) Goweno-Moweeleh: and they have nor a 
word which begins or ends with X KS are always divided into two fyllables ; 
as Hakfe, “ mad,” &c. They have not the letter Z i much lefs any fuch 
harffi found as Tz, although they have 27 . As they ufe the Hebrew confo¬ 
nants T and JV, in their moft folemn invocation YO He Wah, inftead of the 
prefent Hebrew Jod and Fau \ fo they feeni to exclude them intirely out of 
their various dialedts : the pronunciation therefore of the Hebrew charaders, 
which are fuppofed to convey the other founds, they are unacquainted with ; 
and thofe which feem to be tranfpofed, may be clearly afcertained by perfons 
of proper capacity and leifure, by comparing a fufficient number of Plebrew 
and Indian words together. The Indian accents, Oo^ and 0 , and T/, 
may, prove a pretty good key to fpeculative enquirers. 

2 "/ often occur in their words; as Ulumla^ ‘‘ to bleed with a lancet, to 
bore, fcoop, or make any thing hollow and Heettla^ “ to dance.” And 
the South-Americans, we are told, had likewife the fame found, as in that 
national name, Ilajkala: it feems to have been univerfal over the extenfive 
continent. And, from a fimilarity of the Hebrew manners, religious 
rites, civil and martial cuftoms, we have a ftrong prefumptive proof, 
that they ufed the aforefaid double vowels, and likewife a fingle vowel, 
as a termination, to give their words a foft accent; and it is plain to me, 
that the Hebrew language did not found fo harffi, as it is now commonly 
exprelfed, but like the American dialects it was interfperfed with vowels, 
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and a vowel was commonly fubjoined to each word, for the fake of a foft 
cadence ; as Ahele^ and Ak^ inftead of Ahel^ and AU &c. 

The Englilb charaders cannot be brought any nearer to the true pro¬ 
nunciation of the Indian words, than as above fet down: fo that form.er 
writers have notorioufly ftrayed, by writing conjeflurally, or taking things 
on the wing of fame. What Indian words we had, being exceedingly 
mangled, either by the fault of the prefs, or of torturing pens, heretofore 
induced fkilful perfons to conjedlure them to be hieroglyphical charaders,- 
in imitation of the ancient Egyptian manner of writing their chronicles. 

The Indians exprefs themfelves with a great deal of vehemence, and with 
fltort paufes, in all their fet fpeeches; but, in common difcourfe, they ex¬ 
prefs themfelves according to our ufnal method of fpeech, only when thev 
fcold each other; which I never obferved, unlefs they were intoxicated with 
fpiritous liquors, or cafually overheard a hufband when fober in his own fa¬ 
mily. They always aft the part of a ftoic philofopher in outward appear¬ 
ance, and never fpeak above their natural key. And in their philofophic 
way of reafoning, their language is the more (harp and biting, like keen 
irony and fatyr, that kills whom it praifes. They know, that thus 
they, corred and fubdue the firft boilings of anger ; which, if unchecked, 
proves one of the moft dangerous paffions to which human nature is 
fubjed. So that remote favages, who have heard only the jarring 
fcreeches of night-owls, and the roaring voices of ravenous beads of prey, 
in this refped give, leffons, and fet a worthy example to our moft civilized 
nations.- 

I have heard feveral eloquent Indian leaders, juft as they were ready> 
to fet off for war, to ufe as bold metaphors and allegories in t.heir 
fpeeches — and images almoft as full and animating, as the eloquent 
penman of the old divine book of Job, even where he is paintin2-, 
with his ftrong colours, the gladnefs and contempt of the beautiful 
war-horfe, at the near approach of the enemy. I heard one of their 
captains, at the end of his oration for war, tell the warriors that ftood 
outermoft, he feelingly knew their guns were, burning in their hands ; their 
tomohawks thirfty to drink the blood of their enemy j and their trufty 
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arrows impatient to be on the wing-, and, left delay fhould burn their hearts 
any longer, he gave them the cool refrefhing v/ord, ‘‘ Join the holy ark, 
and away to cut off the devoted enemy.” They immediately founded the 
ilrrili v^hoo-whoop, and ftruck up the folemn, awful fong,. Ji?, &c. 

In Virginia, refides the remnant of an Indian tribe, who call themfelves 
depone ; which word, with the Egyptians, fignifies the time of putting their 
.v;ine into veffcls ^ derived, according to mythologifts, from Saphan^ “ to in- 
clofe or conceal.” From thence they formed the ficlitious Tiftphone, the pu- 
nifher of fins, animated with hatred •, and alfo the reft of their pretended 
furies, from the like circumftances of the year. Our early American writers 
have bellowed on thefe Indians an emperor, according to the SpaniHi copy, 
calling him Pawhatan — contrary to the Indian method of ending their pro¬ 
per names with a vowel; and have pidlured them as a feparate body of fierce 
idolatrous canibals. We however find them in the prefent day, of the fame 
temper and religious tenets, as the reft of the Indian Americans, in propor¬ 
tion to their fituation in life. Confidering the nearnefs of Egypt to Judea, 
they might have derived that appellative from the F.gyptians,—efpecially, 
as here, and in feveral of our American colonies, (particularly on the north 
fide of Sufquehana river, in Penfylvania) are old towns, called Kama. 
There was about thirty years ago, a remnant of a nation, or fubdivided 
tribe of Indians, called Kanaai *, which refembles the Hebrew proper name, 
[Canaan., or Chanoona). Their proper names, always end with a vowel; 
and they feldom life a confonant at the end of any word I cannot recollecft 

* If we confider the proximity of thofe Indians to a thick-fettled colony, in which there are 
many gentlemen of eminent learning, it will appear not a little furprizing that the name Ca- 
naanifes, in the original language, according to the Indian method of expreffing it, as above, 
did not excite the attention of the curious, and prompt them to fome enquiry into the lan¬ 
guage, rites, and cuftoms, of thofe Aborigines: which had they effected, would have 
juftly procured them thofe eulogia from the learned world, which their foclety profufely 
bellowed on the artful, improved drokes of a former prime magillrate of South-Carolina, 
whofe condufl in Indian affairs, was fo exceedingly Angular, if not fordid and faulty, (as I 
publicly proved when he prefided there) that another year’s fuch management would have 
caufed the Cheerake to remove to the French barrier, or to have invited the French to fettle 
a garrifon, where the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon Hood. But a true Britilh adminiftration 
fucceeding, in the very critical time, it dellroyed their immature, but mod dangerous 
threatening fcheme. This note I infert here, though rather out of place, to Ihew, that the 
northern gentlemen have not made all thofe obfervations and enquiries, with regard to the 
Indians, which might have been reafonably expefted, from fo numerous and learned a body. 

7 any 
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any exceptions but the following, which are fonorous, and feem to be 
of an ancient date ; Ookkah, “ a fwan Upatak, “ a wing T Koofijaky 
“ reeds Sheenuky fand Shutik, “ the Ikies Phutchiky “ a ftar 

Sconaky “ a kettle Skitiy “ the eye j” Ai-eepy “ a pond and from which 
they derive the word Ai-ee^pCy “ to bathe,” which alludes to the eaftern me¬ 
thod of purifying themfelves. Ilbdk fignifies “ a hand and there are a few 
words that end with Jh as Soolijhy “ a tongue,” &c. 

The Indians call the lightning and thunder, Elohuy and its rumbling 
noife, Rowahy which may not improperly be deduced from the Hebrew. 
To enlighten the Hebrew nation, and imprefs them with a reverential awe 
of divine majefty, God fpoke to them at Sinai, and other times during 
the theocracy, with an awful or thundering voice. The greater part of 
the Hebrews feem to have been formerly as ignorant of philofophy, as are 
the favage Americans now. They did not know that thunder proceeded 
from any natural caufe, but from the immediate voice of Elohim, above the 
clouds: and the Indians believe, according to this Hebrew fyftem of phi¬ 
lofophy, that Minggo IJhto Eloha Alkaiafioy “ the great chieftain of the thun¬ 
der, is very crofs, or angry when it thundersand I have heard them fay, 
when it rained, thundered, and blew (harp, for a confiderable time, that the 
beloved, or holy people, were at war above the clouds. And they believe 
that the war at fuch times, is moderate, or hot, in proportion to the noife 
and violence of the ftorm. 

I have feen them in thefe ftorms, fire off their guns, pointed toward the 
fky; fome in contempt of heaven, and others through religion—the former, 
to (hew that they were warriors, and not afraid to die in any fliape ; much 
lefs afraid of that threatening troublefome noife : and the latter, becaufe 
their hearts diredled them to affift IJhtohoollo Eloha *. May not this 

* The firft lunar eclipfe I faw, after I lived with the Indians, was among the Cheerake, 
An. 1736 : and during the continuance of it, their condud appeared very furprizing to one 
who had not feen the like before; they all ran wild, this way and that way, like lunatics, 
firing their guns, whooping and hallooing, beating of kettles, ringing horfe-bells, and 
malting the mod horrid noifes that human beings poffibly could. This was the effed of 
their natural philofophy, and done to allift the fulFering moon. And it is an opinion of fome 
of the Ealt-Indians, that eclipfes are occafioned by a great monfter refembling a bull-frog, 
which now and then gnaws one edge of the fun and moon, and would totally deftroy them, 
only tiiat they frighten it away, and by that means preferve them and their light. 
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proceed from an oral tradition of the war which the rebellious angels waged 
againft the great Creator •, and which the ancient heathens called the war of 
the giants ? Nothing founds bolder, or is more expreflive, than the Chee- 
rake name of thunder, Eentaquhrojke. It points at the effeds and report of 
the battles, which they imagine the holy people are fighting above. The 
fmall-pox, a foreign difeafe, no way connatural to their healthy climate,, 
they call Oonataqudra^ imagining it to proceed from the invifible darts of 
angry fate, pointed againft them, for their young people’s vicious condud. 
When they fay, “ I fiiall fiioot,” their term is, Ake-rooka. The radix of 
this word is in the two laft fyllables *, the two firft are expreffive only of the 
firft perfon fingular*, z.% Akeeohoofa^ “ I am dead, or loft-,” zxidi Akceohoofra^ 
“ I have loft.” Rooka feems to have a reference to the Hebrew name for. 
the holy Spirit. 

The moft fouthern old town, which the Chikkafah firft fettled, after the 
Chokchoomah, Choktah, and they, feparated on our fide of the Miflifippi, 
into three different tribes, they called Taneka^ thereby inverting Tabkdne^ 
the name of the earth j as their former brotherhood was then turned into en¬ 
mity The bold Creeks on the oppofite, or north fide of them, they named 
Tahnabe^ “ killing to God,” or devoting to death-, for the mid confonant 
exprefles the prefent time. And their proper names of perfons, and places,., 
are always expreffive of certain circumftances, or things, drawn from roots,, 
that convey a fixed determinate meaning. 

With the Mufkohge, yf/^eMignifies “ a language,” or fpeech: and, becaufe. 
fcveral of the Germans among them, frequently fay Tah-yah^ as an affirmative, 
they call them Tah-yah Algeh-^ “ Thofe of the blafphemous fpeech which- 
ftrongly hints to us, that they ftill retain a glimpfe of the third moral com-- 
mand delivered at Sinai, “ Thou fhalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain,” or. apply the name of Yohewah, thy Ei<ohim, to vain, on 
created things. 

* They call the earth Y.ahkane, becaufe Yah formed it, as his footilool, by the power 
of his word. In allufion alfo hereto, Nakkane fignifies a man, becaufe of the mother- 
earth and Nakke a bullet, or arrow. When the Cheerake alk a perfon. Is it not fo ?■ 
they fay, Wahkane ? The divine elTential.name, and Kane, are evidently the roots of thefc' 
words. 
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Thefe Indians, to inculcate on their young people, that YO He Wah is 
the Author of vegetation, call the growth of vegetables, IVabraab^ “ moved 
by Yohewah for jlab fignilies to walk, or move *, and the confonant is an 
expletive of diftindtion. In like manner, JVah-ab fignities, that “ the 
fruits are ripe,” or moved to their joy, by Yohewah. They likewife call the 
flying of birds, IVahkdab *, as Yohewah gave them that fwift motion. And, 
when young pigeons are well feathered, they fay, Patche hijhjhe oolpbotdhdh — 
Patche flgnifies “ a pidgeon,” Hijhjhe^ leaves, hair, or feathers,” oolpha^ 
or oolpho, “ a bud,” ta, a note of plurality, and bdb of admiration, to make 
it a plural fuperlative. But, when the pigeons, in winter, fly to a moderate 
climate in great clouds, they ufe the word, Wah-db^ which in every other 
application deferibes vegetation, and fay, Patche IVab-db^ “ the pigeons are 
moved to them by Yohewah which feems to allude to the quails in the 
wildernefs, that were miraculoufly fent to feed the Ifraelites. 

Clay bafons they cz\\ Ai-am-ho % and their old round earthen forts, Aiamho 
Chdab^ this lafl: word flgnifying “ high,” or tall; but a ftockade, or wooden 
fort, they term, Hooreta ; and to infwamp, Book-PIoore, from Bookfe^ “ a 
fwamp,” and Hooreta, “ a fort, or place of difficult accefs.” High waters, 
conveys to them, an idea only of deepnefs *, as Ookka phohe, “ deep 
waters.” And they fay, Ookka cbookoma intda, “ The water glides, or moves 
along pleafantly, or goodly.” That the word Intda, has Ta-ab for its ra¬ 
dix, is apparent from their name for a rapid current, Tahndle, “ it runs 
with a very extraordinary force j” the mid confonant is placed there, 
to give the word a fuitable vehemence of expreflion — and the word is 
compounded of n% Tab, and Ale, two names of God. In like manner, 
Tahnhd flgnifies “ a pleurify,” fever, and the like j becaufe they reckon, 
when Yah fays ha in anger, to any of their vicious people, he immediately 
fires the blood, and makes it run violently through all the veins of the body. 
AJhtahdle flgnifies the reflection of the celeflial luminaries, which is com- 
pofed of two of the divine names; as AJJo, the celeflial, cherubimi- 
cal name of God, flgnifying fire, ta, a contraeflion of the conjunftion copu¬ 
lative, and Ale, the ftrong, or omnipotent. They fay a river, or warm 
vi6luals, is A^ftm-pa -, that is, the former is become fordable, and the latter 
eatable. They here divide AJIj into two fyllables j and the termination alludes 
to the word, Apa, which flgnifies eating. 
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Pdah fignifies to raife the voice, Vocifero—iox Phi, fignifies “ the 

mouth,” and A'dh, “ to move.” Opde is the name of a war-leader, be- 
caufe he is to move his mouth to O E A, or invoke YO He Wah, while 
he carries the beloved ark to war, and is fanftifying himfelf and his party, 
that they may obtain fuccefs againft the enemy. But Pae-Minggo fignifies 
a far-off, or diftant chieftain. Pa yak Matdhdh, is the high name of a war- 
leader, derived from Pdah, to raife the voice to Yah, and Tahdh, 
“ finilhed,” meaning his war-gradation: the M prefixed to it, makes it a 
fubftantive, according to the ufage of the Hebrews. Any thing liquid they 
term Oohche, from Ookka and che: and Ookchaah fignifies “ alive.” It is 
drawn from Ookka, “ water,” Ch, a note of refemblance, and Adh, “ mov¬ 
ing i, e. a living creature refembles moving water. In like manner, 
Ookchd fignifies to awake out of fleep •, and alfo to plant any vegetable 
fubftance, alluding to their three different ftates—they firft were enabled 
to move about—then reft, or fteep is neceffary, and alfo being planted in the 
earth—but they hope that in due time, they lhall be moved upward, after 
they have flept a while in the earth, by the omnipotent power of Tah. 
They have an idea of a refurreftion of the dead body, according to the 
general belief of the Jews, and in conformity to St. Paul’s philofophical 
axiom, that corruption precedes generation, and a refurredion. 

Keenta fignifies “ a beaver,” Ookka “ water,” and Eeenna “ a path 
but, for a fmooth cadence, they contrad them into one word, Keentook- 
heenna *, which very expreflively fignifies “ a beaver-dam.” 

The Indian compounded words, are generally pretty long; but thofc 
that are radical, or fimple, are moftly Ihort: very few, if any of them, ex¬ 
ceed three or four fyllables. And, as their dialeds are guttural, every word 
contains fome confonants ; and thefe are the effential charaderiftics of lan¬ 
guage. Where they deviate from this rule, it is by religious emblems; 
which obvioufiy proceeds from the great regard they paid to the names of 
the Deity; efpecially, to the four-lettered, divine, effential name, by ufing 
the letters it contains, and the vowels it was originally pronounced with, to 
convey a virtuous idea; or, by doubling, or tranfpofing them, to fignify 
the contrary. In this they all agree. And, as this general cuftom muft 
proceed from one primary caufe, it feems to affure us, they were not in- a 
I favage 
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favage ftate, when they fir ft; feparated, and variegated their dialefls, with fo 
much religious care, and exad art. Blind chance could not dired fo great 
a number of remote and warring favage nations to fix on, and unite in fo 
nice a religious ftandard of fpeech. Vowels are inexpreffive of things, they 
only typify them; as Oo-E-A^ “ to afcend, or remove;”— O E Ay a moft: 
facred affirmation of the truth. Similar to thefe are many words, contain¬ 
ing only one confonant; 2,%^0-e-Uy “ it is very true O-fe-u, “ very good;” 
T-O-Uy “ evil, or very bad T-d-ay “ he moves by the divine bounty 
Nan-ne T-ay “ the divine hill, or the mount of God,” &c. If language was 
not originally a divine gift, which fome of our very curio-us modern philo- 
fophers deny, and have taken great pains to fet afide; yet human beings 
are pofTeffed of the faculties of thinking and fpeaking, and, in propor¬ 
tion to their ideas, they eafily invented, and learned words mixed with 
confonants and vowels, to exprefs them. Natural laws are common and 
general. The fituation of the Indian Americans, has probably been the 
means of finking them into that ftate of barbarifm we now behold—Yet, 
though in great meafure they may have loft their primitive language, not 
one of them expreffes himfelf by the natural cries of brute-animals, any far¬ 
ther than to defcribe fome of the animals by the cries they make; which we 
ourfelves fometimes imitate, as Choo-aua-U-qua-loOy the name they give that 
merry night-finging bird, which we call “ Whip her will my poor wife,” 
(much like our cuckoo) fo termed from its mufical monotony. No lan¬ 
guage is exempt from the like fimple copyings. The nervous, polite, and 
copious Greek tongue had the loud-founding Boo B'oaoy which the Romans 
imitated, by their bellowing Boves Bourn ; and the Indians fay Pa-Uy figni- 
fying the loud noife of every kind of animals, and their own loud-founding 
war JVhoo Whoop. Where they do not ufe divine emblems, their words 
have much articulation of confonants. Their radicals have not the infepa- 
rable property of three confonants, though frequently they have; and 
their words are not fo long, as Arrangers conjedlurally draw them out. In- 
ftead of a fimple word, we too often infert the wild pidture of a double, 
or triple-compounded one ; and the conjugation of their verbs, utterly de¬ 
ceives us. A fpecimen of this, will ftiew it with fufficient clearnefs, and. 
may exhibit fome ufeful hints to the curious fearchers of antiquity. 

A-no-wa fignlfies “ a rambler, renegadoe, or a perfon of no fettled place 
of abode.” A-no-wahy the firft perfon, and IJh-nay the fecond perfon 
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fingular, but they have not a particular pronoun for the third ; they diftin- 
guifli it by cuftom. Si-a, or Sy-ah, is “ I am f ’ Chee-a^ or Chy-ah^ “ you 
are and fT oo-wah^ “ he is.’* Ay-ah fignifies “ to go •/* Ay-a-fa^ “ I remain f* 
JjhAafa, “ ,you remain ;’* A-fa, “ he remains.” A-OO-E-A is a ftrong 
religious emblem, fignifying “ I climb, afcend, or remove to another place 
t)f refidence.” It points to A-nb-zvah, the firlt perfon fingular, and O-E-A, or 
YO He Wah i and implies, putting themfelves under his divine patronage. 
The beginning of that moft facred fymbol, is, by ftudious Ikiil, and a 
thorough knowledge of the power of letters, placed twice, to prevent them 
from applying the facred name to vain purpofes, or created things. In 
like manner they fay, Naf-fap-pe-O IJh-OO-E-A, “ You are climbing a 
very great acorn-tree,” meaning an oak ; for Naf-fe is the name of an acorn *, 
and the mid part of that triple compounded word, is derived from Ap-pe-hy 

to help i” Che-ap-pe-la A-zjoay I do not help you.” The termination, 
according to their fixed idiom, magnifies it to a fuperlative. ^oo-ran-he-quay 
a noted old .camping place, fourteen miles above the fettlement of Ninety-fiXy 
and eighty-two below the Cheerake, fignifies, in their dialed:, “ the large 
white oaks.” Oof-fak is the name of a “ hickory-nut,” and Oof-fak Ap-pe-Oy 
as above. 0^/-/^ fignifies “achefnut;” Noot-tCy “a tooth f’ Soot-tCy “a 
pot-,” and Oo-tey “ to make a fire,” which may be called an Indian type 
for eating boiled chefnuts. 

When they fay, “ He is removing his camp,” they exprefs it in a mofl 
religious manner, At-he-na-00-E-A. Al-he-nds-le fignifies “ I camped f* 
Al-he-nds-k'Chuy “ I fhall, or will, camp :’* but, according to their religious 
mode of fpeaking, At-M-na A OO-E-A-rey expreffes the former, and Albi¬ 
na A-OO-E-A-rd-chuy the latter phrafe *, likewife, Al-hi-na 00-E-As fignifies 
Caftra MovetOy imperatively. It is worthy of notice, that as they have no 
pronoun relative to exprefs the third perfon fingular, they have recourfe to 
the firft fyllable of the effential word, Toowah, “ He is.” In allufion to that 
word, they term the conjundion copulative, Tia-zjoahy and lee-U-Wahy “ refil¬ 
ing.” So mixed a train of nice and exad religious terms, could not 
be invented by people, as illiterate and favage as the Indians now are, 
any more than happen by accident. 

Though they have lofl the true meaning of their religious emblems, ex¬ 
cept what a very few of us occafionally revive in the retentive memories of 
dieir old inquifitive magi; yet tradition direds them to apply them pro- 
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perly. They ufe many plain religious emblems of the divine names, Yo- 
HEWAH, Yah, and Ale, — and, thele are the roots of a prodigious number of 
words, through their various dialedts. It is furprizing they were unnoticed, 
and that no ufe was made of them,, by the early voluminous Spanidi 
writers, or by our own, for the information of the learned world, notwith- 
llanding the bright lights they had to direct them in that aera, when the de¬ 
corations of their holy temples and priefts, their religious ceremonies, and 
facred hymns of praife to the Deity, of which hereafter, fo nearly corref- 
ponded with the Ifraelitifh, and might have been readily difcovered by any 
who eyed them with attention. In our time, by reafon of their long inter- 
courfe with foreigners, we have necelTarily but a few dark traces to guide 
our inquiries, in. the inveftigation of what muft have been formerly, Ihining- 
truths. 

I muft beg to be indulged with a few more remarks on their verbs.—-If 
we prefix As to A-a, “ to move,” it becomes A-fd-a^ “ to offend.” The mo- 
nofyllables IJb. and Che^ varioufty denote the fecond perfon fingular but when 
the former is by cuftom prefixed to a verb, the latter then expreffes either the 
accufative or ablative cafe fingular of the pronoun relative ; as IJh-a-fd-ah^ 
“ you are offended,, or moved to fay Ah IJh-a-fd-a^re^ “ you were dif- 
pleafed but Che-a-fd-ah fignifies “ I am difpleafed with you j” and Che-a- 
fd-a-re “ I was offended by you Cbe-a-fd-a-chee-le is “ I occafionj or have 
occafioned you to be difpleafed,” literally, “ I produce, or have produced 
offence to you and Che-a-fd-a-chei4a Awa^ “ I fhall not caufe you to be 
difpleafed.” In like manner, they fay A-dn-ha, which fignifies “ I defpife,” 
or literally, “ I move ha for the mid letter is inferted for diftinftion-fake,.. 
according to their idiom. So A-chtn-ha-chu, “ I lliall contemn you ;” 
A-chin-ha-chei-la A-wa, “ I ftiall not caufe you to become defpicable.” 
Ghee4e fignifies literally, “ to bring forth young.” So that the former me¬ 
thod of expreffion is very fignificant j and yet it Ihews a fterility of lan¬ 
guage, as that fingle word is applicable to every fpecies of female animals,, 
fowls not excepted : Thus, 'Phoo-Jhe Chee-le., “ the birds lay.” Oe-Jhe figni¬ 
fies “ a young animal,” of apy kind—and likewife an egg. When men¬ 
tioned alone, by way of excellence, it is the common name of an infant; 
but when the name of the fpecies of animals is prefixed to it, it defcribes 
the young creature; An-pujh-koojh. oo-Jlje^ is what the tender mother fays to 
her well-pleafed infant. The two words import the fame thing., The for¬ 
mer. refembles the Hebrew, and the latter is like.wife a. fubftantive; they 
i, %. 
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fay Choolloo-Jke T’eethdd-a^ta-hah, “ the fox-cubs are run o^S’^^Choo-la being 
the name of a fox. Phut-choos-oo-Jhe WahM-as, “ let the young duck fly 
away and Fhoo foo-Jhe Hijh-]he Ool-'pha-qmfa, “ the young wild bird’s 
hairs, or feathers, are not fprung, or budded.” Pa-fe fignifies the hair of a 
man’s head, or the mane of animals. Sha-le fignifies pregnant, literally, 
“ to carry a burthen as Oo-jhe Shd-le, “ Ihe bears, or carries, an infant 
but, when it is born, Shoo-le is the name for carrying it in their arms. 
This bears off from the divine radix, with great propriety of language. 
Im prefixed to a verb, denotes the mafculine and feminine pronouns, illwn 
and illam As this is their fixed method of fpeech, the reader will eafily un- 
derftand the true idiom of their language. Sal-le fignifies ‘‘ I am dead,” 
Chil-le, you, &c. Il-leh^ he, &c. And this is likewife a fubftantive, as Il-kt 
Min-te, “ death is approaching,” or coming: Min-te-cha fignifies “ come 
you i” and A-min- tc4a A~wa, or Ac-min-td-q^ua’chu^ “ I will not come.” 

The former word, Shd-k^ “ to carry a burthen,” or, fhe is pregnant, 
feems to be derived from ^ and : and, as A-Jhd-le, IJh-Jhd4e, and 
E-Jhd-le^ are the firfl:, fecond, and third perfons fingular of the prefent tenfe, 
the latter may allude to her conception by the power of the Deity : and it 
alfo points to Sha-wd-le, or Saul, “ the grave, or fepulchre,” out of 
which the dead fhall come forth to a new world of light. In like manner 
Cheede “ to bring forth,” or A-chee-ld-le^ “ I brought forth,” appears to 
be derived from D, a note of refemblance, and A-le^ the fruitful Omni¬ 
potent. All the American nations, like the Jews, entertain a contemptible 
opinion of their females that are barren—fterility they confider as proceed¬ 
ing from the divine anger, on account of their conjugal infidelity. 

To enable grammarians to form a clear idea of the Indian method of va¬ 
riegating their verbs, and of the true meaning they convey, we mufl: again 
recur to the former efifential word, or rather divine emblem, A-ah^ “ he 
moves.” They fay A-as^ “ let him move,” and Ee-md-ko, or Bid-fas A-d- 
d-re^ “ I now move,” or “ yefterday I moved A for, like the Hebrews, 
they fometimes ufe the preterperfecl, inftead of the prefent tenfe. A-d-a-ra- 
chu is the firfl pcrfon fingular of the future tenfe, in the indicative mood. 
A-d-ta-hah exprefies the third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe, and fame 
mood. A-d-ta-hdh-ta-U-a fignifies, by query, “ have ye, or will ye move ?” 
It is their method of conjugating their verbs, that occafions any of their 

radical 
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radical or deriv'ative verbs to exceed three or four fyllables •, as we fee by 
this, which, though compofed only of two vowels, or fhort fyllables, is yet 
fo greatly defiefted. With them two negatives make an affirmative, as 
Ak-hijh’ko^qua^ “ I ffiall not drink add the ftrong negative termination 
A-wa^ it is, “ I will certainly drink.” An affirmative queftion frequently 
implies a ftrong negative ; as Ai-a-rd-ta-ko-a, literally, “ will, or ftiould, I 
go ?” that is, “ I really will not, or ffiould not go and on the contrary, 
a negative query imports an affirmative aflertion j as A-kai-u-qua-ta-kd-a^ 
“ ffiould not I go ?” or, “ I furely ffiould go.” Ee-d ko A-pd-ret Sa-kdi-a- 
qua-ta-kd-a^ is literally, “ if I ate, ftiould not I be fatisfied ?” which implies, 
“ if I ate, I ftiould be fully fatisfied. To drinking, they apply a word that 
fignifies content; and indeed, they are rrioft eager to drink any fort of fpi- 
ritous liquors, when their bellies are quite full. When they are tired with 
drinking, if we fay to any of them, Un-ta Ang-gS-na Che-ma hijh-ko-la Chil, 
“ Well, my friend, I will drink with you Cbe-a-ydok-pa-chee-re T'oo-gat^ 
“ for, indeed, I rejoice in your companyhe replies, Hai-a^ Ook-ka 
Hoo-me Hijh-ko Sa-nook-td-ra \ which is, “ No ; for I am content with 
drinking bitter waters.” They conftantly prefix the fubftantive before the 
adjedive, and place the accufative cafe before the verb. If we tranftate 
the following w’ords, Ook-ka Pangge Hutn-ma Law-wa A-hiJh-ko le Bla fas^ 
they literally fignify, “ yefterday I drank a great deal of red-grape water,” 
meaning claret. Thus they fay, Pik-ke-ba^ Ing-glee-Jhe Fren-Jhe Ee-lap 
A-bing-gd E-tee-be^ “ formerly, when the Engliffi and French fought againft 
each other j” Fren-Jhe Ing-glee-fae A-be-td-lef the French were killed by the 
Engliffi.” 

The verbs are feldom defedive, or imperfed : though they may feem to 
be fo to perfons who do not underftand the idiom of their language, they are 
not; they only appear as fuch by the near refemblance of words, which con¬ 
vey a different meaning-— A-kai-a^ “ I go,” Sa-kai “ I am fatisfied with 
eating,” and Sal-kai-a., “ 1 am angry, crofs, vexed, or difturbed in mind f* 
Shee-a^ Che-kai-a^ and Chil-kai-a^ in the fecond perfon ; At-a^ E-kai-a^ and 
Al-kai-a^ in the third perfon fingular. A-peefa fignifies “ to fee,” and 
Al-peefa^ “ ftrait, even, or right ; Al-poo-e-ak^ the general name of 
mercantile goods, I fubjoin, as fuch a word is uncommon with them; they 
feldom ufe fo harffi a termination. I ffiall here clofe this argument, and hope 

L enough 
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enough hath been faid to give a clear idea of the principles of the Indian^ 
language and dialeds, its genius and idiom, and ftrong limilarity to, and 
near coincidence with the Hebrew—which will be not eafily accounted for,, 
but by confidering the American Indians as defeended from the Jews, 


ARGUMENT VI. 

They count Time after the manner of the Hebrews. 

They divide the year into fpring—fummer—autumn, or the fall of the- 
leaf—and winter; which the Cheerake Indians call Kogeh, Akooea, Ookkohjie^.. 
Kdrai and the Chikkafah and Choktah nation, Otoolpha^ Tome pdie^ AJhtora- 
moona, AJhtora. Kogeh is drawn from Anantoge, the general appellation for 
the fun and moon •, becaufe, when the fun returns from the fouthern hemi- 
fphere, he covers the vegetable world with a green livery. Akooea alludes' 
ftrongly to the elTential divine name, as we have feen in the former argu¬ 
ment. With regard to Oolekohjle^ “ the fall of the leaf,” as they call a-, 
buzzard, Soore, or Soole and as SoolekohJi.e fignifies troublefome, offenfive,. 
difagreeable, the word fignifies, that “ the fall of the year is as dif- 
agreeable a fight, as that of a buzzard.” Kora, as with the Hebrews, figni- 
hes the winter •, and is likewife the name of a bone: and by joining Hah, 
an Hebrew note of admiration, to the end of it, as Kora-Hah, it becomes 
the proper name of a man, fignifying, “ all bones,” or very bony. Otdol- 
pha, “ the fpring feafon,” is derived from Oolpha, the name of a bud, or 
to flioot out; becaufe then the folar heat caufes vegetables to bud and 
fpring. T'meh fignifies “ the folar light,” and Palle, “ warm or hot j’* 
Afitora, “ winter,” and Moona, “ prefencly,” &c.. 

They number their years by any of thofe four periods, for they have no¬ 
name for a year-, and they fubdivide thefe, and count the year by lunar 
months, like the llraelites, who counted by moons, as their name fuficiently 
teflifies j for they called them DTnh. the plural of HT, the moon. 

The Indians have no diftinfl: proper name for the fun and moon ; one 
word, with a note of diftindion, expreffes both—for example j the Cheerake: 

call 
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call the fun Euf-fe J-nan-to-ge, “ the day-moon, or fun and the latter, 
Neuf-fe A-nan-to-ge^ or “ the night-iun, or moon.” In like manner, the 
Chikkafah and Choktah term the one, Neetak-Hajjeh^ and the other, Ncennak- 
Hajfeh ; for Neetak fignifies “ a day,” and Neemick, “ a night.” 

Here I cannot forbear remarking, that the Indians call the penis of any 
animal, by the very fame name, Hajfe \ with this difference only, that the 
termination is in this inftance pronounced diorr, whereas the other is long, 
on purpofe to diflinguifh the words. This bears a ftrong analogy to what 
the rabbins tell us of the purity of the Hebrew language, that “ it is fo 
chafle a tongue, as to have no proper names for the parts of generation.” 
The Cheerake can boafl of the fame decency of ftyle, for they call a corn- 
houfe, Watohre and the penis of any creature, by the very fame name \ 
intimating, that as the fun and moon influence and ripen the fruits that are 
Ilored in it, fo by the help of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus lies warm, 
whereas on the contrary, fine Cerere Bacchus, friget Venus. 

They count certain very remarkable things, by knots of various colours and 
make, after the manner of the South-American Aborigines; or by notched 
fquare flicks, w'hich are likewife diftributed among the head warriors, and 
other chieftains of different towns, in order to number the winters, &c.—the 
moons alfo—their fleeps—and the days when they travel i and efpecially cer¬ 
tain fecret intended a6ls of hoftility. Under Tuch a circumflance, if one day 
elapfes, each of them loofens a knot, or cuts off a notch, or elfe makes one, 
according to previous agreement; which thofe who are in the trading way 
among them, call broken days. Thus they proceed day by day, till the 
whole time is expired, which was marked out, or agreed upon •, and they 
know with certainty, the exafl time of any of the aforefaid periods, when 
they are to execute their fecret purpofes, be they ever fo various. The au¬ 
thors of the romantic Spanifh hiflories of Peru and Mexico, have wonder¬ 
fully ftretched on thefe knotted, or marked firings, and notched fquare 
flicks, to fliew their own fruitful inventions, and draw the attention and 
furprize of the learned world to their magnified bundle of trifles. 

The method of counting time by weeks, or fevenths, was a very ancient 
cuflom, praflifed by the Syrians, Egyptians, and mofl of the oriental nations; 
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and it evidently is a remain of the tradition of the creation. The Creator, 
indeed, renewed to the Hebrews the old precept of fanftifying the feventh 
day, on a particular occafion. And chriftianity promoted that religious 
obfervance in the weftern world, in remembrance of the work of redemp^ 
tion. The Greeks counted time by decads, or tens j and the Romans by 
nones, or ninths. The number, and regular periods of the Indians public 
religious feafts, of which prefently, is a good hiftorical proof, that they 
counted time by, and obferved a weekly fabbath, long after their arrival 
on the American continent. 

They count the day alfo by the three fenfible differences of the fun, like 
the Hebrews—fun-rife, they term, Hajfe kootcha meente^ “ the fun’s com¬ 
ing out— noon, or mid-day, labookhre-, — and fun-fet, Hajfe Oobea, lite¬ 
rally, “ the fun is dead likewife, Hajfe Ookkattbra^ that is, “ the fun is 
fallen into the water the laft word is compounded of Ookka, water, and 
Etbra^ to fall: it fignifies alfo “ to fwim,” as inftinft would diredl thofe to 
do, who fell into the water. And they call dark, Ookklille —derived from 
Ookka^ water, and Illeh^ dead j which frews their opinion of the fun’s difap- 
pearance, according to the ancients, who faid the fun dept every night in 
the weftern ocean. They fubdivide the day, by any of the aforefaid three 
ftandards—as half way between the fun’s coming out of the watery and in; 
like manner, by midnight, or cock-crowing, &c. 

They begin the year, at the firft appearance of the firft new moon of the 
vernal aequinox, according to the ecclefiaftical year of Mofes : and rhofe 
fynodical months, each confift of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty 
odd minutes; which make the moons, alternately, to confift of twenty-nine- 
and of thirty days. They pay a great regard to the firft appearance of every 
new moon, and, on the occafion, always repeat fomc joyful founds, and, 
ftretch out their hands towards her—but at fuch times they offer no public 
facrifice. 

Till the 70 years captivity commenced, (according to Dr. Prideaux, 606 
years before the Chriftian aera) the Ifraelites had only numeral names for 
the folar and lunar months, except and ; the former fignifies 

a green ear of corn ; and the latter, robuft, or valiant. And by the firft 
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name, the Indians, as an explicative, term their paffover, which the trading 
people call the green-corn dance. As the Ifraelites were a fenfual people, 
and generally underftood nothing but the lhadow, or' literal part of the 
law ; fo the Indians clofely imitate them, minding only that traditional part, 
which promifed them a delicious land, flowing with milk and honey. The 
two Jewiih months juft mentioned, were sequinoftial. Abib, or their prefent 
Nifan, was the feventh of the civil, and the firft of the ecclefiaftical year, 
anfwering to our March and April: and Ethanim, which began the civil 
year, was the feventh of that of the ecclefiaftical, the fame as our September 
and October. And the Indians name the various feafons of the year, from 
the planting, or ripening of the fruits. The green-eared moon is the moft 
beloved, or facred,—when the firft fruits become fanftified, by being an¬ 
nually offered up. And from this period they count their beloved, or holy 
things. 

When they lack a full moon, or when they travel, they count by fleeps; 
which is a very ancient cuftom—probably, from the Mofaic method of 
counting time, “ that the evening and the morning were the firft day.’^ 
Quantity they count by tens, the number of their fingers ; which is a 
natural method to all people. In the mercantile way, they mark on the 
ground their numbers, by units*, or by X for ten; which, I prefume they 
learned from the white people, who traded with them. They readily add 
together their tens, and find out the number fought. They call it Takd-ne 
Tldpha^ or fcoring on the ground.” But old time they can no way trace, 
only by remarkable cireu-mftances, and a;ras. As they trade with each 
other, only by the hand, they have no proper name for a pound weight.- 

The Cheerake count as high as an hundred, by various numeral names *, 
whereas the other nations of Eaft and Weft-Florida, rife no higher than 
the decimal number, adding units after it, by a conjundtion copulative; 
which intimates, that nation was either more mixed, or more fkilful, than 
the reft ; the latter feems moft probable. They call a thoufand, Skoeh> 
Chooke Kaiere, “ the old,” or “ the old one’s hundred :” and fo do the 
reft, in their various dialedts, by interpretation ^ which argues their former 
ikill in numbers. 
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I {ball here give a fpecimcn of the Hebrew method of counting, and 
that of the Chee'^rake, Chikkafah, and Muflcohge or Creeks, by which fome 
farther analogy will appear between the favage Indians, and their fuppofed 
Ifraelitirti brethren. The Hebrew charaTers v/ere numeral figures; they 
counted by them alphabetically, K (0, (2), and fo on to the letter ', the 

tenth letter of the alphabet, and which Hands for ten ^ then, by prefixing ' 
to thofe letters, they proceeded with their rifing numbers, as (ii), 
2' (12), (13), T (14), &c. They had words alfo of a numeral power, as 

"inK (i), (2), wb'y (3), (4)» Sec. We fiiall now fee bow the Indian 

method of numbering agrees with this old ftandard, as well as with the idiom 
of the Hebrew language in fimilar cafes. 

The Cheerake number thus ; Sequo i, Tahre 2, Choeh 3, Nankke 4, 
IJhke 5, Sootare 6, Karekoge 7, Suhndyra 8, Sokndyra 9, Skoeh 10, Sedtoo 11, 
Tarcitoo 12, &c. And here we may fee a parity of words between two 
of the Indian nations; for the Mufitohge term a Hone, T ahre ; which 
glances at the Hebrew, as they not only built with fiich materials, but 
ufed it as a word of number, expreffive of two. In like manner, Ifike 
“ five,” fignifies a mother, which feems to fiiew that their numeral words 
were formerly fignificant ^ and that they are one ftock of people. 

' The Chikkafah and Choktah count in this manner— Chephpha i, ^oogalo 2, 
^ootchena 3, Oofia 4, Tdathldbe 5, Hanmhle 6, Untoogdio 7, Untootebena 8, 
Chakkdle 9, Pokoole 10, Pokook Aawa Chephpha^ “ ten and one,” and fo on. 
The Cheerake have an old wafte town, on the Georgiafouth-wefi; branch of 
Savannah river, called Poogdlo\ which word may come under the former 
obfervation, upon the numerical word two : and they call a pompion, 
■Oofio^ which refembles Oojia^ four. 

The Cheerake call twenty, Tahre Skoeh^ “ two tens and the Chikkafah 
term it, Pokook Pdoogalo^ “ ten twosas if the former had learned to num¬ 
ber from the left hand to the right, according to the Syriac cuftom j and 
the latter, from the right to the left hand, after the Hebrew manner. The 
former call an hundred, Skoeh Chooke and, as before obferved, a thoufand, 
Skoeh Chooke Kaiere, or “ the old one’s hundred f ’ for with them, Kaiere figni¬ 
fies “ ancient,” or aged; whereas Eiiy or Eti-u^ exprefifes former old time, 
y May 
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May not this have foine explanation, by the “ Ancient of days,” as exprefled 
by the prophet Daniel—magnifying the number, by joining one of the 
names of God to it—according to a frequent cuftom of the Hebrews ? Tnis 
leems to be illuftrated with fufficient clearnefs, by the numerical method of 
the Chikkafah — for they call an hundred, Pokoole Tathleepa and a thou- 
fand, Pokoole 'Pathleepa Tathleepa IJJoto *, the lafl: of which is a ftrong double 
fuperlative, according to the ufage of the Hebrews, by a repetition of 
the principal v/ord ; or by affixing the name of God to the end of it, 
to heighten the number. Ilhto is one of their names of God, expref- 
Cve of majeily, or greatnefs; and Soottathkepa the name of a drum, de¬ 
rived from Sootte^ an earthen pot, and ^athkepa, perhaps the name or num¬ 
ber of fome of their ancient legions. 

TheMufleohge method of counting is, Ilommai i, Hckkole 2, ‘Tootchena 3, 
Ohfta 4, Chakape 5, Eepdhge 6, Hoolophdge 7, Cheenepa 8, Ohftdpe 9, Po~ 
kole 10, &:c. I am forry that I have not fufficient flcill in the Muflcohge 
dialed, to make any ufeful obfervations on this head j however, the reader 
can eafily difeern the parity of language, between their numerical words, and' 
thofe of the Chikkafah and Choktah nations and may from thence con^- 
clude, that they were formerly one nation and people. 

I have feen their fymbols, or fignatures, in a heraldry way, to count or 
diftinguiffi their tribes, done with what may be called wild exadnefs. The 
Choktah ufe the like in the dormitories of their dead i which feems to argue,., 
that the ancienter and thicker-fettled countries of Peru and Mexico had for¬ 
merly, at lead, the ufe of hieroglyphic characters; and that they painted 
the real, or figurative images of things, to convey their ideas. The prefent 
American x\borigines feeni to be as fldlful Pantomimi, as ever were thofe 
of ancient Greece or Rome, or the modern Turkilh mutes, who deferibe 
the meaned things fpoken, by gedure, adion, and the paffions of the face. 
Two far-didanc Indian nations, who underdand not a word of each other’s^ 
language,, will intelligibly converfe together, and contrad engagements,, 
without any interpreter, in fuch a furprizing manner, as is fcarcely credible. 
As their dialeds are guttural, the indications they ufe,, v/ith the hand or, 

* The double vowels, 00 and ee, are always to be joined in or.e fyllable, and pronounced; 
long. 

fingers,, 
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fingers, in common difcourfe, to accompany their fpeech, is the reafon that 
ftrangers imagine they make only a gaggling noife, like what we are told of 
the Hottentots, without any articulate found •, whereas it is an ancient cuf- 
tom of the eaitern countries, which probably the firft emigrants brought 
with them to America, and Hill retain over the far-extended continent 


ARGUMENT VII. 

In conformity to, or after the manner of the Jews, the Indian Americans 
have their Prophets, High-Priests, and others of a religious order. As 
the Jews had a fanSlum fan£torum^ or mofl; holy place, fo have all the 
Indian nations; particularly, the Mulkohge. It is partitioned off by a 
mud-wall about breaft-high, behind the white feat, which always Hands 
to the left hand of the red-painted war-feat; there they depofit their confe- 
crated vefiels, and fuppofed holy utenfils, none of the laity daring to ap¬ 
proach that facred place, for fear of particular damage to themfelves, and 
general hurt to the people, from the fuppofed divinity of the place. 

With the Mulkohge, Hitch Lalage fignifies cunning men,” or perfons 
prefeient of futurity, much the fame as the Hebrew feers. Cheeratahege is 
the name of the pretended prophets, with the Cheerake, and nearly ap¬ 
proaches to the meaning of Nehia, the Hebrew name of a prophet. 
Cheera is their word for “ fire,” and the termination points out men poITeft 
of, or endued with it. The word feems to allude to the celeftial cherubim, 
fire, light, and fpirit, which centered in O E A, or Yohewah. Thefe In¬ 
dians call their pretended prophets alfo Loa-che^ “ Men refembling the holy 
fire,” or as Elohim ; for the termination exprefies a comparifon, and 
is a contraclion of Loak^ drawn from EUah^ the fingular num¬ 
ber of Elohim^ the name of the holy ones. And, as the Mulkohge 

* The firft numbering was by their fingers; to which cuftom Solomon alludes, Prov.iii. i6. 

length of days is in her right hand.” The Greeks called this, h-xoic^xvroij.a.^uv, becaufe 
they numbered on their five fingers: and Ovid fays, Seu, quia tot digitis, per quos numerdre fo~ 
lemus ; likewife Juvenal, Sua dextrd computat annos. Others numbered on their ten fingers, as 
we may fee in Bede de ratione temporum. And the ancients not only counted, but are faid 
to fpeak with their fingers, Prov. vi. 13. “ The wicked man he teacheth with his fingers.” 
And Naevius, in Tarentilla, fays, dat digho liter as. 
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call the noife of thunder, Erowah, fo the Cheerake by inverting it, Worah, 
‘‘ He is thereby alluding to the divine efTence : and, as thofe term the 
lightning Eloa^ and believe it immediately to proceed from the voice of IJh- 
tohollo Eloa Ahay it fliews the analogy to the Hebrews, and their fenti- 
ments to be different from all the early heathen world. 

The Indian tradition fays, that their forefathers were pofleffed of an ex¬ 
traordinary divine fpirit, by which they foretold things future, and con- 
trouled the common courfe of nature : and this they tranfmitted to their 
offspring, provided they obeyed the facred laws annexed to it. They be¬ 
lieve, that by the communication of the fame divine fire working on their 
Lodchey they can now effed the like. They fay it is out of the reach of Nana 
OokproDy either to comprehend, or perform fuch things, becaufe the beloved 
fire, or the holy fpirit of fire, will not co-operate with, or aduate Holtuk 
Ookproofcy “ the accurfed people.” IJhtohoollo is the name of all their 
prieftly order, and their pontifical office defcends by inheritance to the 
eldeft: thofe friend-towns, which are firmly confederated in their exercifes 
and plays, never have more than one Archi-magus at a time. But lamenefs, 
contrary to the Mofaic law, it muff be confeffed, does not now exclude him 
from officiating in his religious fundion j though it is not to be doubted, as 
they are naturally a modeft people, and highly ridicule thofe who are inca¬ 
pable of procreating their fpecies, that formerly they excluded the lame and 
impotent. They, who have the leaf!: knowledge in Indian affairs, know, 
that the martial virtue of the favages, obtains them titles of diftindion ; but 
yet their old men, who could fcarcely corred their tranfgreffing wives, 
much lefs go to war, and perform thofe difficult exercifes, that are effen- 
tially needful in an adive warrior, are often promoted to the pontifical dig¬ 
nity, and have great power over the people, by the pretended fandity of the 
office. Notwkhftanding the Cheerake are now a neft of apoftate hornets, 
pay little refped to grey hairs, and have been degenerating faff from 
their primitive religious principles, for above thirty years paff—yet, 
before the laft war, Old Hopy who was helplefs and lame, prefided over 
the whole nation, as Archi-maguSy and lived in Cho-ke, their only town 
of refuge. It was entirely owing to the wifdom of thofe who then pre¬ 
fided in South-Carolina, that his dangerous pontifical, and regal-like 
power, was impaired, by their fetting up Atta Kulla Kulhy and fup- 
porting him fo well, as to prevent the then eafy tranfition of an Indian 

M high- 
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high-priefthood into a French American bloody chair, with a bunch of red 
and black beads; where the devil and they could as eafiiy have inftruded 
them in the infernal French catechifm, as they did the Canada Indians : 
as—Who killed Chrift ? Anjwer, The bloody Englifh ; &:c. ^ 

To difcover clearly the origin of the Indian religious fydem, I muft oc- 
cafionally quote as much from the Mofaic inftitution, as the favages feem 
to copy after, or imitate, in their ceremonies *, and only the faint image 
of the Hebrew can now be expedled to be difcerned, as in an old, im- 
perfed glafs. The priefthood originally centered with the firfi: male bora 
of every family : with the ancient heathens, the royalty was annexed to it,, 
in a dired line; and it defcended in that manner, as low as the Spartans 
and Romans. But, to fecure Ifrael from falling into heathenifh cuftoms and 
worfbip ; God in the time of Mofes, fee apart the Levites for religious Cer¬ 
vices in the room of the firft-born; and one high-prieft, was eleded 
from the family of Aaron, and anointed with oil, who preCided over the 
• elf. This holy office defcended by right of inheritance. However, they 
were to be free of bodily defeds, and were by degrees initiated to their 
holy office, before they were allowed to ferve in it. They were confecrated, 
by having the water of purifying fprinkled upon them, wafliing all their 
body, and their clothes clean, anointing them with oil, and offering a. 
facrifice. 

It is not furprizing that the drefs of the old favage Archi-magus^ and that 
of the Levitical high-pried, is fomewhat different. It may well be fuppofed, 
they wandered from captivity to this far-diftant wildernefs, in a diftrefi; condi¬ 
tion, where they could fcarcely cover themfelves from the inclemency of heat 
and cold. Befides, if they had always been poffeffed of the greateft affluence, 
the long want of written records would fufficiently excufe the difference; 
becauCe oral traditions are liable to variation. However, there are fome 
traces of agreement in their pontifical drefs. Before the Indian Archi- 
magus officiates in making the fuppofed holy fire, fdV the yearly atonement 

* A wrong belief has a moll powerful efficacy in depraving men’s moral's, and a right one 
has a great power to reform them. The bloody Romilh bulls, that France fent over to their 
Indian converts, clearly prove the former; and our peaceable cenduft, as plainly Ihevved the 
latter, till Britannia fent out her lions to retaliate. 
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of fic, the Sagan clothes him with a white ephod, which is a vvaiftcoat 
without ileeves. When he enters on that folemn duty, a beloved attendant 
fpreads a white.-dreft buck-flcin on the white fear, which (lands clofe to the 
fuppofed holieft, and then puts fome white beads on it, that are given him 
by the people. Then the Archi-magus wraps around his (lioulders a con- 
fecrated (Ivin of the fame fort, v/hich reaching acrofs under his arms, he 
ties behind his back, with two knots on the legs, in the form of a figure 
of eight. Another cuftom he obferves on this folemn occafion, is, inftead 
of going barefoot, he wears a new pair of buck-fkin white maccafenes made 
by himfelf, and Hitched with the finevvs of the fame animal *. The upper 
leather acrofs the toes, he paints, for the fpace of three inches, with a few 
ilreaks of red — not with vermilion, for that is their continual war- 
emblem, but with a certain red root, its leaves and ftalk refembling the 
ipecacuanha, which is their fixed red fymbol of holy things. Thefe fhoes he 
never wears, but in the time of the fuppofed paflbver ; for at the end of it, 
they are laid up in the beloved place, or holieft, where much of the like 
fort, quietly accompanies an heap of old, broken earthen ware, conch-fiiells, 
and other confecrated things. 

The Mofaic ceremonial inftitutions, are acknowledged by our bed writers, 
to reprefent the McfTiah, under various types and ftiadows *, in like manner, 
the religious cuftoms of the American Indians, feem to typify the fame; 
according to the early divine prqmife, that the feed of the woman fhould 
bruife the head of the ferpent; and that it fhould bruife his heel.—The 
Levitical high-prieft wore a hreaji-plate, which they called Hofechm, and on it 
the Urim and Thtimmim, fignifying lights and perfeftions ; for they are the 
plur.als of Awora^ (which inverted makes Erowa) and min, Thbrah^ 

* Obfervant ubi fella mero pede fabbata reges, 

Et vetus indulget fenibus clementa porcis. 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 

When the high-prleH entered into the holieU, on the day of expiation, he clothed himfelf 
in white; and, when he finiflied that day’s fervice, he laid afide thofe clothes and left 
them in the tabernacle. Lev. xvi. 23. 

When the Egyptian priells went to worfhip in their temples, they wore Ihoes of white 
parchment. Herodotus, Lib. ii. Cap. v. 
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the law, as it direfted them under dark Ihadows, to Mefllah, the lamp 
of light and perfections. In refembiance of this facred peCtoral, or bread- 
plate, the American Archi-magus wears a breaft-plate, made of a white 
conch-fhell, with two holes bored in the middle of it, through which he 
puts the ends of an otter-(kin (trap, and fallens a buck-horn white button to 
the outfide of each, as if in imitation of the precious ftones of Urim, which 
miraculoufly blazoned from the high-prieft’s bread, the unerring words of 
the divine ^oracle. Indead of the plate of gold, which the Levite wore on 
his forehead, bearing thefe words, mn' 'b Kadejh li Tohewah^ “ holy, 
or feparate to God,” the Indian wears .around his temples, either a 
wreath of fwan-feathers, or a long piece of fwan-lkin doubled, fo as only 
the fine fnowy feathers appear on each fide. And, in likenefs to the 
^iara of the former, the latter wears on the crown of his head, a tuft of 
white feathers, which they call Tatha. He likewife fadens a tuft of blunted 
wild Turkey cock-fpurs, toward the toes of the upper part of his macca- 
fenes, as if in refembiance to the feventy-two bells, which the Leviti- 
cal high-pried wore on his coat of blue. Thofe are as drong religious 
pontifical emblems, as any old Hebrews could have well chofen, or re¬ 
tained under the like circumdances of time and place. Thus appears the 
Indian Archimagus—not as Meruhha Begadimy “ the man with many 
clothes,” as they called the high-pried of the fecond temple, but with 
clothes proper to himfelf, when he is to officiate in his pontifical 
function, at the annual expiation of fins As religion is the touchdone of 
every nation of people, and as thefe Indians cannot be fuppofed to have 
been deluded out of theirs, feparated from the red of the world, for 
many long-forgotten ages — the traces which may be difcerned among 
them, will help to corroborate the other arguments concerning their 
origin. 

Thefe religious, beloved men are alfo fuppofed to be in great favour with 
the Deity, and able to procure rain when they pleafe. In this refpeCl alfo, 
we fhall obferve a great conformity to the praClice of the Jews. The He¬ 
brew records inform us, that in the moon Ahihy or Nifan, they prayed for 

* The only ornaments that diftinguilhed the high-prieft from the rell, were a coat with 
feventy-two bells, an ephod, or jacket without fleeves, a breaft-plate fet with twelve ftones, 
a linen mitre, and a plate of gold upon his forehead. 
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the fpring, or latter rain, to be fo feafonabie and fufficient as to give them a 
good harveft. And the Indian Americans have a tradition, that their fore¬ 
fathers fought for and obtained fuch feafonabie rains, as gave them plentiful 
crops *, and they now feek them in a manner agreeable to the (hadow of 
this tradition. 

When the ground is parched,, their rain-makers^ (as they are commonly 
termed) are to mediate for the beloved red people, with the bountiful holy 
Spirit of fire. But their old cunning prophets are not fond of entering on 
this religious duty, and avoid it as long as they poflibly can, till the mur¬ 
murs of the people force them to the facred attempt, for the fecurity of 
their own lives. If he fails, the prophet is Ihot dead, becaufe they are fo 
credulous of his divine power conveyed by the holy Spirit of fire, that 
they reckon him an enemy to the date, by averting the general good, and 
bringing defolating famine upon the beloved people. But in general, he is 
fo difcerning in the dated laws of nature, and flcilful in prieftcraft, that he 
always feeks for rain, either at the full, or change of the moon •, unlefs the 
birds, either by inftind, or the temperature of their bodies, fhould dired 
him otherwife. However, if in a dry feafon, the clouds, by the veering of 
the winds, pafs wide of their fields —while they are inveighing bitterly 
againft him, fome in fpeech, and others in their hearts, he foon changes 
their well-known notes—he affumes a difpleafed countenance and car¬ 
riage, and attacks them with bitter reproaches, for their vicious condud in 
the marriage-flate, and for their notorious pollutions, by going to the women 
in their religious retirements, and for multifarious crimes that never could 
enter into his head to fufped them of perpetrating, but that the divinity 
his holy things were endued with, had now fuffered a great decay, although 
he had faded, purified himfelf, and on every other account, had lived an 
innocent life, according to the old beloved fpeech : adding, “ Loak IJhto- 
hoollo will never be kind to bad people.” He concludes with a religious 
caution to the penitent, advifing them to mend their manners, and the times 
will mend with them : Then they depart with forrow and fhame. The 
old women, as they go along, will exclaim loudly againft the young 
people, and proteft they will watch their manners very narrowly for the 
time ta come, as they arc fure of their own fteady virtue. 

m 
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If a two-years drought happens, the fynhedrim, at the earned; felicitation 
of the mortified finncrs, convene in a body, and make proper enquiry 
into the true caufe of their calamities *, becaufe (fay they) it is better 
to fpoil a few rogihfh people, than a few roguifh people fhould fpoil Hettuk 
Oretoopah : The lot foon falls upon Jonas, and he is immediately fwallowed 
up. Ibo much rain is equally dangerous to thofe red prophets.—I was lately 
told by a gentleman of diftinguifbed charader, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Mudeohge was (hot dead, becaufe the river over-flowed their fields to 
a great height, in the middle of Augufl, and deftroyed their weighty har- 
velt. They aferibed the mifehief to his ill-will; as the Deity, they fay, doth 
not injure the virtuous, and defigned him only to do good to the beloved 
people. 

In the year 1747, a Nkhee warrior told me, that while one of their 
prophets was ufing his divine invocations for rain, according to the faint 
image of their ancient tradition, he was killed with thunder on the fpot; 
upon which account, the fpirit of prophecy ever after fubfided among 
them, and he became the iafl; of their reputed prophets. They believed 
the holy Spirit of fire had killed him with fome of his angry darting 
fire, for wilful impurity; and by his threatening voice, forbad them to 
renew the like attempt—and juftly concluded, that if they all lived well, 
they fliould fare well, and have proper feafons. This opinion coincides 
with that of the Ifraelites, in taking fire for the material emblem of Yo- 
hewah; by reckoning thunder the voice of the Almighty above, according 
to the fcriptural language ; by efteeming thunder-flruck individuals under 
the dirpltafure of heaven — and by obferving and enforcing fuch rules 
of purity, as none of the old pagan nations obferved, nor any, except the 
Hebrews. 

As the prophets of the Hebrews had oracular anfwers, fo the Indian 
magi, who are to invoke YO He Wah, and mediate with the fupreme 
holy fire, that he may give feafonable rains, have a tranfparent ftone, of fup- 
pofed great power in affifling to bring down the rain, when it is put 
in a bafon of water; by a reputed divine virtue, imprefled on one of 
the like fort, in time of old, which communicates it circularly. This 
flone would fulfer a great decay, they aflert, were it even feen by their 
own laity ; but if by foreigners, it would be utterly defpoiled of its divine 
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communicative power. Doth not this allude to the precious blazoning 
ftones of Urim and Thummim ? 

In Tymahfe, a lower Cheerake town, lived one of their reputed great 
divine men, who never informed the people of his feeking for rain, 
but at the change, or full of the moon, unlefs there was fome pro- 
mifing fign of the change of the weather, either in the upper regions, or 
from the feathered kalender j fuch as the quacking of ducks, the croaking 
of ravens, and from the moiftnefs of the air felt in their quills ; eonfe- 
quently, he feldom failed of fuccefs, which highly increafed his name, 
and profits; for even when it rained at other times, they afcribed it to the 
interceflion of their great beloved man. Rain-making, in the Cheerake 
mountains, is not fo dangerous an office, as in the rich level lands of the 
Chikkafah country, near the Miffifippi. The above Cheerake prophet had a 
carbuncle, near as big as an egg, which they faid he found where a great rattle- 
fnake lay dead, and that it fparkled wdth fuch furprizing lufbre, as to illumi¬ 
nate his dark winter-houfe, like ftrong flaflies of continued lightning, to the 
great terror of the weak, who durft not upon any account, approach 
the dreadful fire-darting place, for fear of fudden death. When he died, it 
was buried along with him according to cuftom, in the tov/n-houfe of Ty¬ 
mahfe, under the great beloved cabbin, which Hood in the wefternmoft part 
of that old fabric, where they who will run the rilk of fearching, may luckily 
find it; but, if any of that family dete< 5 led them in difturbing the bones of 
their deceafed relation, they would refent it as the bafeft aft of hoftility. 
The inhuman conduft of the avaricious Spaniards toward the dead Peru¬ 
vians and Mexicans, irritated the natives, to the higheft pitch of diftraftion, 
againft thofe ravaging enemies of humanity. The intenfe love the Indians 
bear to their dead, is the reafon that fo few have fallen into the hands of our 
phyficians to difleft, or anatomife. We will hope alfo, that from a prin¬ 
ciple of humanity, our ague-charmers, and water-cafiers, who like birds of 
night keep where the Indians frequently haunt, would not cut up their fel¬ 
low-creatures, as was done by the Spaniffi butchers in Peru and Mexico. 

Not long ago, at a friendly feaft, or feaft of love, in Weft-FIorida, dur¬ 
ing the time of a long-continued drought, I earneftly importuned the old 
rain-maker, for a fight of the pretended divine Hone, which he had affiired 
me he was poffefled of; but he would by no means gratify my requefi. He 
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told me, as I was an infidel, literally, ‘‘ one who lhakes hands with the 
accurfed fpeech,” and did not believe its being endued with a divine power, 
the fight of it could no ways benefit me ; and that, as their old unerring 
tradition afiTured them, it would fufFer very great damage in cafe of com¬ 
pliance, he hoped I would kindly acquiefee j efpecially, as he imagined, { 
believed every nation of people had certain beloved things, that might be 
eafily fpoiled by being polluted. I told him I was fully fatisfied with the 
friendly excufe he made to my inconfiderate requefi:; but that I could 
fcarcely imagine there were any fuch beloved men, and beloved things, in fo 
extremely fertile, but now fun-burnt foil. Their crops had failed the year 
before, by reafon of feveral concurring caufes: and, for the moft part of the 
fummer fealbn, he had kept his bed through fear of incurring the punifii- 
ment of a falfe prophet; which, joined with the religious regimen, and 
abftemious way of living he was obliged ftriftly to purfue, it fweated him 
fo feverely, as to reduce him to a fkeleton. 1 jefted him in a friendly way, 
faying, I imagined, the fupreme holy fire would have proved more kind 
to his honeft devotees, than to ficken him fo feverely, efpecially at that 
critical feafon, when the people’s food, and his own, entirely depended on 
his health; that, though our beloved men never undertook to bring 
down feafonable rains, yet we very feldom failed of good crops, and 
always paid them the tenth bafket-full of our yearly produce; becaufe, 
they perfuaded our young people, by the force of their honeft example, 
and kind-hearted enchanting language, to fiiun the crooked ways of Hottuk 
Kalldkfe, “ the mad Jight people,” and honeftly to fliake hands with the 
old beloved fpecch — that the great, fupreme, fatherly Chieftain, had told 
his Lodche to teach us how to obtain peace and plenty, and every other 
good thing while we live here, and when we die, not only to fhun the 
accurfed dark place, where the fun is every day drowned, but likewife to 
live again for ever, very happily in the favourite country. 

He replied, that my fpeech confifted of a mixture of good and ill; 
the beginning of it was crooked, and the conclufion ftraight. He faid, I 
had wrongfully blamed him, for the effect of the diforderly condudf of the 
red people and himfelf, as it was well known he fafted at different times for 
feveral days together; at other times ate green tobacco-leaves; and fome 
days drank only a warm decodion of the button fnake-root, without allowing 

any 
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any one, except his religious attendant, to come near him; and, in every 
other refped:, had honeftly obferved the auftere rules of his religious place, 
according to the beloved fpeech that IJhtohoollo Eloa Aha gave to the Lodche 
of their forefathers : but Loa^ IJhtohoollo was forely vexed with moft of 
their young people for violating the chaftity of their neighbours wives, and 
even among the thriving green corn and peafe, as their beds here and there 
clearly proved j thus, they fpoiled the power of his holy things, and 
tempted Minggo IJhto Eloa, “ the great chieftain of the thunder,” to bind 
up the clouds, and withold the rain. Befides, that the old women were lefs 
honeft in paying their rain-makers, than the Englifh women behaved to their 
beloved men, unlefs I had fpoken too well of them. The wives of this and 
the other perfon, he faid, had cheated him, in not paying him any portion 
of the iaft year’s bad crop, which their own bad lives greatly contributed to, 
as that penurious crime of cheating him of his dues, fufficiently teftified; 
not to mention a late cuftom, they had contraded fnce the general 
peace, of planting a great many fields of beans and peafe, in diftant places, 
after the fummer-crops were over, on the like difhoneft principle ; likewife 
in affirming, that when the firft harveft was over, it rained for nothing ; 
by that means they had blackened the old beloved fpeech, that IJhtohoollo 
Eloa of old fpoke to his Lodche, and conveyed down to him, only that 
they might paint their own bad adions white. He concluded, by faying, 
that all the chieftains, and others prefent, as well as myfelf, knew now very 
well, from his honeft fpeech, the true caufe of the earth’s having been fo 
ftrangely burnt till lately ; and that he was afraid, if the hearts of thofe 
light and mad people he complained of, did not fpeedily grow honeft, the 
dreadful day would foon come, in which Loak TJhtohocllo would fend Phut- 
chik Keeraah IJhtb, ‘‘ the great blazing ftar,” Yahkdne eekUnna, Loak lodchdche, 

to burn up half of the earth with fire,” Phcrimmi Aiube, “ from the 
north to the fouth,” Hajfe oobea perd, “ toward the fetting of the fun,” where 
they ffiould in time arrive at the dreadful place of darknefs, be confined 
there hungry, and otherwife forely diftreft among hiffing fnakes and many 
other frightful creatures, according to the ancient true fpeech that IJljto- 
boollo Aba fpoke to his beloved Lodche. 

Under this argument, I will alfo mention another ftriking refemblance to 
the Jews, as to their tithes. —As the facerdotal office was fixed in the tribe 
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of Levi, they had forty-eight cities allotted them from the other tribes. And 
Mofes affures us, in Deut, xiv. 28, 29, that thofe tribes paid them alfo once- 
in three years, the tithe, or tenth of all they pofiefied, which is fuppofed to 
be about the thirtieth part of their annual pofTefTions *, by which means they 
were reafonably maintained, as fpiritual pallors, and enabled to fulfil the- 
extenfive and charitable application of their dues, as enjoined. 

It hath been already hinted, that the Indian prophets undertake by the 
emanation of the divine fpirit of fire, co-operating with them, to bring down 
proper rains for crops, on the penalty of loofing their own lives *,> as the 
Indians reckon that a regular virtuous life will fufficiently enable their great 
beloved men to bring bieflings of plenty to the beloved people *, and if they 
negledt it, they are dangerous enemies, and a great curfe to the community. 
They imagine his prophetic power is alfo reftridtive as to winter-rains, thejr 
doing more hurt than good •, for they jullly obferve, that their ground fel- 
dom fuffers by the want of winter-rains. Their fentiments on this head, ar^ 
very llrong j they fay, IJhtohoollo Aha allows the winter-rain to fall un¬ 
fought, but that he commanded their forefathers to feek for the fummer- 
rain, according to the old law, otherwife he would not give it to them. If 
the feafons have been anfwerable, when the ripened harveft is gathered in,, 
the old women pay their reputed prophet with religious good-will, a certain, 
proportional quantity of each kind of the new fruits, meafured in the fame 
large portable back-baflcets, wherein they carried home the ripened fruits. 
This ftated method they yearly obferve j which is as confonant to the Levi- 
deal inftitntion, as can be reafonably expelled, efpecially, as their traditions, 
have been time out of mind preferved only by oral echo. 

Modern writers inform us,, that the Perfees pay a tithe of their revenues; 
to the chief Deftour, or Archimagus of a city or province, who decides, 
cafes of confcience, and points of law,, according to the inftitution of Zoro- 
after—a mixture of Judaifm and paganifm* Their annual religious offering, 
to the Archimagi, is a mifapplication of the Levitical law concerning tithes„ 
contrary to the ufage of the American Aborigines, which it may be fuppofed 
they immediately derived from the Hebrews ; for, as the twelfth tribe was; 
devoted to the divine fervice,, they were by divine appointment, maintained, 
at the public expence. However, when we confider that their government was; 
7 : 
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of a mixed kind — firft a theocracy—then by nobles, and by kings—and at 
other times by their high-prieft, it feems to appear pretty plain, that the Deity 
raifed, preferved, and governed thofe people, to oppofe idolatry, and con¬ 
tinue, till the fulnefs of time came, the true divine worfliip on earth, under 
ceremonial dark fhadows, without exhibiting their government in the leaft^ 
as a plan of future imitation. Befides, as Meffiah is come, according to the 
predidtions of the divine oracles, which reprefented him under various 
flrong types and fhadows, furely chriftians ought to follow the copy of their 
humble Mafter and his holy difciples, and leave the fleecing of the flock to 
the avaricious Jews, whofe religious tenets, and rapacious principles, fup- 
port them in taking annual tithes from each other j who affect to believe 
that all the Mofaic law is perpetually binding, and that the predided Shilo, 
who is to be their purifier, king, prophet, and high-prieft, is not yet come. 
The law of tithing^ was calculated only for the religious oeconomy of the 
Hebrew nation ; for as the merciful Deity, who was the immediate head of 
that ftate, had appropriated the Levites to his fervice, and prohibited them 
purchafing land, left they ftiould be fed need from their religious duties, 
by worldly cares. He, by a moft bountiful law, ordered the ftate to give 
them the tithe, and other offerings, for the fupport of themfelves and their 
numerous families, and alfo of the widow, the fatherlefs, and the ftranger. 

I fliall infert a dialogue, that formerly pafied between the Chik-^ 
kafah Loache and me, which will illuftrate both this, and other par^ 
ticulars of the general fubjed; and alfo fhew the religious advantages 
and arguments, by which the French ufed to undermine us with the 
Indians. 

We had been fpeaking of trade, which is the ufual topic of difeourfe 
with thofe craftfmen, I afked him how he could reafonably blame the 
Englifh traders for cheating ^ekape hummah, “ the red folks,” even al¬ 
lowing his accufations to be juft ; as he, their divine man, had cheated 
them out of a great part of their crops, and had the aflurance to claim it as 
his religious due, when at the fame time, if he had fhaked hands with the 
ftraight old beloved fpeech, or ftridly obferved the ancient divine law, 
his feeling heart would not have allowed him to have, done fuch black 
and crooked things, efpecially to the helplefs, the poor, and the aged; 
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it rather would have ftrongiy moved him to ftretch out to them a kind and 
helping hand, according to the old beiovcd fpeech of JJhtohoollo Jha to his 
Hottuk Ifhtohoollo^ who were fufficicntly (up ported at the public ex pence, 
and ftridly ordered to fupply with the greateil: tendernefs, the wants of 
others. 

He fmartly retorted my objeftions, telling me, that the white people’s 
excufes for their own wrong condiid, were as falfe and weak as my com¬ 
plaints were againft him. The red people, he faid, faw very clearly through 
fuch thin black paint; though, his facred employment was equally hid 
from them and me ^ by which means, neither of us could reafonably pre¬ 
tend to be proper judges of his virtuous conduft, nor blame him for the ne- 
ceffary effed of our own crimes; or urge it as a plea for cheating him outi 
of his yearly dues, contrary to the old divine fpeech, for the crops became 
light by their own vicious conduct, which fpoiled the power of his holy 
things. So that it was vihble, both the red and white people were 
commonly too partial to themfelves; and that by the bounty of the fupreme 
fatherly Chieftain,, it was as much out of his power, as diHairt from his 
kindly heart, either to wrong the beloved red people, or the white nothings^ 
and that it became none, except mad light people, to follow the crooked 
fteps of Hottuk Ookproofe^ the accurfed people. 

As there was no Interruption to our winter-night’s chat, I afked him in a 
friendly manner, whether he was not afraid, thus boldly to fnatch at the di¬ 
vine power of diftributing rain at his pleafure, as it belonged only to the 
great beloved thundering Chieftain, who dwells far above the clouds, in the 
new year’s unpolluted holy fire, and who gives it in common to all nations of 
people alike, and even to every living creature over the face of the whole 
earth, becaufe he made them—and his merciful goodnefs always prompts 
him to fupply the wants of all his creatures. He told me, that by an ancient 
tradition, their Lodche were pofleffed of an extraordinary divine power, 
by which they foretold hidden things, and by the beloved fpeech 
brought down fhowers of plenty to the beloved people; that he very 
well knew, the giver of virtue to nature refided on earth in the un¬ 
polluted holy fire, and likewife above the clouds and the fun, in the 
lliape of a fine fiery fubftance, attended by a great many beloved peo¬ 
ple i and that he continually weighs us, and meafures out good or bad 
" things; 
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things to us, according to our adions. He added, that though the former 
beloved fpeech had a long time fubfided, it was very reafonable they 
fhould ftiil continue this their old beloved cuftom ; efpecially as it was both 
profitable in fupporting many of their helplcfs old beloved men, and very 
prodiiftive of virtue, by awing their young people from violating the ancient 
laws. This (hewed him to be cunning in prieftcraft, if not pofiefled of a 
tradition from the Hebrew records,'that their prophets by the divine power, 
had, on material occafions, aded beyond the ftated laws of nature, and 
wrought miracles. 

My old prophetic friend told me, with a good deal of furprize, that 
though the beloved red people had by fome means or other, loft the 
old beloved fpeech ; yet Frenjhe Lakkane ookproo^ “ the ugly yellow 
French,” (as they term the Miffifippians) had by fome wonderful method 
obtained it; for his own people, he aftured me, had feen them at New 
Orleans to bring down rain in a very dry feafon, when they were giving out 
feveral bloody fpeeches to their head warriors againft the Englifh Chikkafah 
traders. On a mifchievous politic invitation of the French, feveral of the 
Chikkafah had then paid them a vifit, in the time of an alarming drought 
and a general faft, when they were praying for feafonable rains at mafs. 
When they came, the interpreter was ordered to tell them, that the French 
had holy places and holy things, after the manner of the red people — that 
if their young people proved honeft, they could bring down rain whenever 
they ftood in need of it—and that this was one of the chief reafons which 
induced all the various nations of the beloved red people to bear them fo 
intenie a love *, and, on the contrary, fo violent and inexpreffible an hatred 
even to the very name of the Englifh, becaufe every one of them was marked 
with Anumhols Oakkprao^ “ the curfe of God*” 

The method the Chikkafah prophet ufed in relating the affair, has fome 
humour in it—for their ignorance of the chriftian religion, and inftitutionSa, 
perplexes them when they are on the fubjecft; on -which account I fhall 
literally tranfcribe it. 

He told me, that the Chikkafah warriors during three fucceflive days, 
accompanied the French Lodche and IJhtohooUa to the great beloved houfe,, 
where a large bell hung a-top, which ftrange fight exceedingly furprized 
7 them» 
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them i f(jr, iriftead of being fit for a horfe, it would require a great many 
ten horfes to carry it. Around the infide of the beloved houfe, there was 
a multitude of he and fhe beloved people, or male and female faints or 
angels, whofe living originals, they affirmed, dwelt above the clouds, and 
helped them to get every good thing from IJhtohoollo Aba^ when they earneftly 
crave their help. The French beloved men Ipoke a great deal with much 
warmth ; the reft were likewife bufily employed in imitation of their Ifto- 
hoollo and Lodche. At one time they fpoke high, at another low. One chofe 
this, and another chofe that fong. Here the men kneeled before the images 
of their fhe-beloved people % there the women did the like before their fa¬ 
vourite and beloved he-pictures, entreating them for fome particular favour 
which they ftood in need of. Some of them, he faid, made very vyild mo¬ 
tions over their heads and breafts; and others ftruck their ftomachs with a 
vehemence like their warriors, when they drink much Ookka Homma^ “ bitter 
waters,” or fpirituous liquor-, while every one of them had a bunch of 
mixed beads, to which they frequently fpoke, as well as counted over 
that they loved thefe beads, for our people ftridlly obferved, they did 
not give them to their Lodche and TJhtohoollo^ as the red people would have 
done to thofe of their own country, though it was very plain they de- 
ferved them, for beating themfelves fo much for the young people’s roguifh 
aftions; and likewife for labouring fo ftrongly in pulling off their clothes, 
and putting them on again, to make the beloved phyfic work, which 
they took in fmall pieces, to help to bring on the rain. On the third 
day (added he) they brought it down in great plenty, which was certainly 
a very difficult performance; and as furprizing too, that they who are 
always, when opportunity anfwers, perfuading the red people to take up the 
bloody hatchet againft their old fteady friends, ffiould ftill have the beloved 
fpecch, which IJhtohoollo Aha Eloa formerly fpoke to his beloved Lodche^ 
-Thus ended our friendly difcourfe. 


ARGUMENT VIIL 

1 heir Festivals, Fasts, and Religious Rites, have alfo a great re- 
femblance to thofe of the Hebrews. It will be neceffary here to take a ffiort 
view of the principal Jewiffi feafts, &c. They kept every year, a facred 
tcaft called the Paffover, in memory of their deliverance from Egyptian 

bondage. 
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bondage. Seven days were appointed, Lev. xxiii.—To thefe they added 
an eighth, through a religious principle, as preparatory, to clear their houles 
of all leaven, and to fix their minds before they entered on that religious 
duty. The name of this feftival is derived from a word which fignifics 
to “ pafs over •,’* becaufe, when the deftroying angel flew through the 
Egyptian houfes, and killed their firft-born, he pafled over thofe of the 
Ifraelites, the tops of whofe doors were ftained with the blood of the 
iamb, which they were ordered to kill. This folemnity was inftituted with 
the ftrongefl: injunflions, to let their children know the caufe of that ob- 
fcrvance, and to mark that night through all their generations. 

Three days before this facred feftival, they chofe a lamb, without fpoc 
or blemifli, and killed it on the evening of the fourteenth day of Abib, 
which was the firft moon of the ecelefiaftical, and the feventh of the civil 
year i and they ate it with bitter herbs, without breaking any of the 
bones of it, thus prefiguring the death of Mefliah. This was the reafon 
that this was the chief of the days of unleavened bread, and they were 
ftricflly forbidden all manner of work on that day ; befides, no uncir- 
eiimcifed, or unclean perfons ate of the pafchal lamb. Thofe of the peo¬ 
ple, whom difeafes or long journies prevented from obferving the palTover 
on that day, were obliged to keep it in the next moon. 

On the fixteenth day, which was the fecond of the paflbver, they offered 
up to God a flieaf of the new barley-harvefl, becaufe it was the earliefl: 
grain. The prieft carried it into the temple, and having cleaned and 
parched it, he grinded or pounded it into flower, dipt it in oil, and then 
waved it before the Lord, throwing fome into the fire. The Jews were for¬ 
bidden to eat any of their new harveff, till they had offered up a flieaf, the 
grain of which filled an omer, a fmall meafure of about five pints. All- 
was impure and unholy till this oblation was made, but afterwards it be¬ 
came hallowed, and every one was at liberty to reap and get in his harveff.. 

On the tenth day of the moon Ethanim, the firff day of the civil year,, 
they celebrated the great faff, or feaff of expiation, afflifled their fouls, and. 
ate nothing the whole day. The high-prieff offered feveral facrifices, and^ 
having carried the blood of the vidims into tlie temple,, he fprinkled it 
upon the altar of incenfc, and the veil that was before the holieff *, and went 

into^ 
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into that moft facred place, where the divine Shekinah refided, carrying a 
cenfer fmoking in his hand with incenfe, which hindered him from having 
a clear fight of the ark. But he was not allowed to enter that holy place, 
only once a year, on this great day of expiation, to offer the general facri- 
fice both for the Cns of the people and of himfelf. Nor did he ever mention 
the divine four-lettered name, YO He WaH, except on this great day, 
when he bleffed the people, 

Becaufe the Ifraelites lived in tabernacles, or booths, while they were in 
the wildernels; as a memorial therefore of the divine bounty to them, 
they were commanded to keep the feaft of tabernacles, on the fifteenth 
day of the month Tifri, which they called Rojh Hofanah, or Hojhianah^ it 
lafted eight days i during which time, they lived in arbours, (covered vhth 
green boughs of trees) unlefs when they went to worfhip at the temple, 
or fung Hojhaniyo around the altar. When they were on this religious duty, 
they were obliged each to carry in their hands a bundle of the branches 
of willows, palm-trees, myrtles, and others of different forts, laden with 
fruit, and tied together with ribbons; and thus rejoice together wuth the 
appointed fingers, and vocal and inftrumcntal mufic, in the divine prefence 
before the altar. On the eighth day of the feaft, one of the priefts brought 
fome water in a golden veffel, from the pool of Siloam, mixed it with 
wine, and poured it on the morning-facrifice, and the firft fruits of their 
latter crops which were then prefented, as an emblem of the divine graces 
that fhould flov/ to them, when Shilo came, who was to be their anointed 
king, prophet, and high-prieft—The people in the mean time finging out 
of Ilaiah “ with joy lhali ye draw water out of the wells of falvation.” 

Let us now turn to the copper colour American Hebrews.—-While their 
fandified new fruits are dreffing, a religious attendant is ordered to call 
fix of their old beloved women to come to the temple, and dance the be¬ 
loved dance with joyful hearts, according to the old beloved fpecch. I'hey 
cheerfully obey, and enter the fuppofed holy ground in folemn proceffion, 
each carrying in her hand a bundle of fmall branches of various green trees; 
and they join the fame number of old magi, or priefts, who carry a cane in 
one hand adorned with white feathers, having likewife green boughs in their 
other hand, which they pulled from their holy arbour, and carefully place 
there, encircling it with fevcral rounds. Thofe beloved men have their heads 

dreffed 
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drefTed with white plumes •, but the women are decked in their fineft, and 
anointed with bear’s-greafe, having fmall tortoife-fhells, and white peb¬ 
bles, faftened to a piece of white-dreft dcer-fldn, which is tied to each of 
their legs. 

The cldeft of the priefts leads the facred dance, a-head of the innermoft 
row, which of courfe is next to the holy fire. He begins the dance round 
the fuppofed holy fire, by invoking Yah, after their uiual manner, on a bafs 
key, and with a fliort accent; then he fings YO YO, which is repeated by the 
reft of the religious procefllon ; and he continues his facred invocations and 
praifes, repeating the divine word, or notes, till they return to the fame point 
of the circular courfe, where they began : then He He in like manner, 
and Wah Wah. While dancing they never fail to repeat thofe notes; and 
frequently the holy train ftrike up Halelu^ Haklu ; then Haleluiah^ Halelu- 
Tah^ and Aleluiah and Alelu-Yah, “ Irradiation to the divine elTence,” 
with great earneftnefs and fervor, till they encircle the altar, while each 
ftrikes the ground with right and left feet alternately, very quick, but well- 
timed. Then the awful drums join the facred choir, which incite the old 
female fingers to chant forth their pious notes, and grateful praifes be¬ 
fore the divine eflfence, and to redouble their former quick joyful fteps, in 
imitation of the leader of the facred dance, and the religious men a-head of 
them. What with the manly ftrong notes of the one, and the fhrill voices 
of the other, in concert with the bead-fhells, and the two founding, drum¬ 
like earthen veflels, with the voices of the muficians who beat them, the 
reputed holy ground echoes with the praifes of YO He Wah. Their 
finging and dancing in three circles around their facred fire, appears to have 
a reference to a like religious cuftom of the Hebrews. And may we not rea- 
fonably fuppofe, that they formerly underftood the pfalms, or divine hymns ? 
at leaft thofe that begin with Halelu-Tah ; otherwife, how came all the inha¬ 
bitants of the cxtcnfive regions of North and South-America, to have, and 
retain thofe very expreflive Hebrew words ? or how repeat them fo diftinclly, 
and apply them after the manner of the Hebrews, in their religious accla¬ 
mations ? The like cannot be found in any other countries. 

In like manner, they fing on other religious occafions, and at their feafts 
of love, Ale-To Ale-To', which is the divine name, by his attribute of 
omnipotence; and % alluding to They fing likewife Hewah Hewah^ 

which is mn “ the immortal fouldrawn from the divine eflential name, 
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as deriving its rational faculties from Yohewah. Thofe words that they 
fing in their religious dances, they never repeat at any other time; which 
feems to have greatly occafioned the lofs of the meaning of their divine 
hymns ; for I believe they are now fo corrupt, as not to underftand either 
the fpiritual or literal meaning of what they fing, any further than by 
allufion. 

In their circuiting dances, they frequently fing on a bafs key, AM Aim, 
Aluhe, Aluhe, and Aluwah Ahwah, which is the Hebrew They like- 

wife fing Shilu-TS Shilu-To, Shilu-He Shilu-He, Shilti-Wah Shilu-Wah, and 
Shilii-Hcih Shilu-Hah. They tranfpofe them alfo feveral ways, but with the 
very fame notes. The three terminations make up in their order the four- 
lettered divine name. Hah is a note of gladnefs—the word preceding it, 
Shilu, feems to exprefs the predifted human and divine Shiloh, who 

was to be the purifier, and peace-maker. 

They continue their grateful divine hymns for the fpace of fifteen 
minutes, when the dance breaks up. As they degenerate, they lengthen 
their dances, and ftiorten the time of their falls and purifications; infomuch, 
that they have fo exceedingly corrupted their primitive rites and cuftoms^ 
within the fpace of the laft thirty years, that, at the fame rate of declen^ 
fjon, there will not be long a polTibility of tracing their origin, but by their, 
dialeds, and war-cuftoms.. 

At the end of this notable religious dance, the old beloved, or holy wo¬ 
men return home to haften the feaft of the new-fanaified fruits. In the 
mean while, every one at the temple drinks very plentifully of the Cuffeena 
and other bitter liquids, to cleanfe their finful bodies; after which, they go 
to fome convenient deep water, and there, according to the ceremonial law 
of the Hebrews, they wafii away their fins with water. Thus fandified, 
they return with joyful hearts in folemn procelTion, finging their notes of 
praife, till they enter into the holy ground to eat of the new delicious fruits 
of wild Canaan The women now with the utmoft cheerfulnefs, bring to 


* They are fo ilriaiy prohibited from eating fait, or fleih-meat, till the fourth day, that 
during tlie interval, the very touch of either is accounted a great pollution : after that period, 
they are deemed lawful to be eaten. All the hunters, and able-bodied men, kill and barbecue 
wild game in the woods, at leall ten days before this great feftival, and religioully keep it 
for that facred ufe, 

the 
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the outfide of the facred fquare, a plentiful variety of all thofe good things, 
with which the divine fire has blefled them in the new year; and the reli¬ 
gious attendants lay it before them, according to their flated order and 
reputed merit. Every feat is ferved in a gradual lucceiTion, from the white 
and red imperial long broad feats, and the whole fquare is foon covered: 
frequently they have a change of courfes of fifty or fixty different forts, and 
thus they continue to regale themfelves, till the end of the feftival; for they 
reckon they are now to feaft themfelves with joy and gladnefs, as the divine 
fire is appeafed for paft crimes, and has propitioufly fandified their weighty 
harveft. They all behave fo modeftly, and are pofTeffed of fuch an extra ¬ 
ordinary conftancy and equanimity, in the purfuit of their religious myfte- 
ries, that they do not Ihew the leall outward emotion of pleafure, at the firfl 
fight of the fanflified new fruits; nor the lead uneafinefs to be tafting thofe 
tempting delicious fat things of Canaan. If one of them acted in a contrary 
manner, they would fay to him, Che-Hakfet Kanehay “ You refemble fuch 
as were beat in Canaan.” This unconcern, doubtlefs proceeded originally 
from a virtuous principle; but now, it may be the mere effect of habit: for, 
jealoufy and revenge excepted, they feem to be divefled of every mental 
paffion, and entirely incapable of any lading affection. 

I fhall give an indance of this.—If the hufband has been a year abfent on 
a vifit to another nation, and fhould by chance overtake his wife near home, 
with one of his children fkipping along fide of her j indead of thofe hidden 
and drong emotions of joy that naturally arife in two generous breads at 
fuch an unexpefted meeting, the felf-intereded pair go along as utter 
drangers, without feeming to take the lead notice of one another, till a con- 
fiderable time after they get home. 

The Indians formerly obferved the g.^-and fedival of the annual expiation of 
fin, at the beginning of the fird new moon, in which their corn became full¬ 
eared i but for many years pad they are regulated by the feafon of their har- 
ved. And on that head, they fhew more religious patience than the Hebrews 
formerly did; who, indead of waiting till their grain was ripe, forced 
their barley, which ripened before any other fort they planted. And they 
are perhaps as Ikilful in obferving the revolutions of the moon, as 
ever the Ifraelites were, at lead till the end of the fird temple ; for during 
that period, indead of meafuring time by adronomical calculations, they 
O 2 knew 
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knew it only by the phafes of the moon. In like manner, the fuppofed red 
Hebrews of the American defarts, annually obferved their feftivals, and 
Neetak Tdh-ahy “ days of affliding themfelves before the Deity,” at a pre¬ 
fixed time of a certain moon. To this day, a war-leader, who, by the 
number of his martial exploits is entitled to a drum, always fandifies him- 
felf, and his out-ftanding company, at the end of the old moon, fo as to go 
off at the appearance of the new one by day-light j whereas, he who has 
not fufficientiy diftinguifhed himfelf, muft fet out in the night. 

As the firft of the Neetak HooIIo, precedes a long ftrid fail: of two 
nights and a day, they gormandize fuch a prodigious quantity of ftrong 
food, as to enable them to keep inviolate the fueceeding faft, the fab- 
bath of fabbaths, the Neetak Tah-ah : the feaft lads only from morning 
till fun-fct. Eeing great lovers of the ripened fruits, and only tantalized 
as yet, with a near view of them; and having lived at this feafon, but 
meanly on the wild produfts of nature—fuch a fall as this may be truly 
faid to afflid their fouls, and to prove a fufficient trial of their religious 
principles. During the feftival, fome of their people are clofely em¬ 
ployed in putting their temple in proper order for the annual expiation ; 
and others are painting the white cabbin, and the fuppofed holieft, with 
white clay; for it is a facred, peaceable place, and white is its emblem. 
Some, at the fame time are likewife painting the war-cabbin with red clay, 
or their emblematical red root, as occafion requires ; while others of an in¬ 
ferior order, are covering all the feats of the beloved fquare with new mat- 
trefifes, made out of the fine fplinters of long canes, tied together with 
flags. In the mean time, feveral of them are bufy in fweeping the temple, 
clearing it of every fuppofed polluting thing, and carrying out the afhes from 
the hearth which perhaps had not been cleaned fix times fince the laft 
year’s general offering. Several towns join together to make the annual 
facrifice; and, if the whole nation lies in a narrow compafs, they make but 
one annual offering : by which means, either through a fenfual or religious 
principle, they ftrike off the work with joyful hearts. Every thing being 
thus prepared, the Archi-magus orders fome of his religious attendants to 
dig up the old hearth, or altar, and to fweep out the remains that by chance 
might either be left, or drop down. Then he puts a few roots of the but- 
ton-fnake-root, with fome green leaves of an uncommon fmall fort of tobacco, 
and a little of the new fruits, at the bottom of the fire-place, which he 
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orders to be covered up with white marley clay, and wetted over with clean 
water 

Immediately, the magi order them to make a thick arbour over the altar, 
with green branches of the various young trees, which the warriors had de- 
fignedly chofen, and laid down on the outfide of the fuppofed holy ground r 
the women, in the interim are bufy at home in cleaning out their houfes, 
renewing the old hearths, and cleanfing all their culinary veffels, that they 
may be fit to receive the pretended holy fire, and the fanaified new fruits, 
according to the purity of the law, left by a contrary condua, they fhould 
incur damage in life, health, future crops, &c. It is freih in the memory 
of the old traders, that formerly none of thefe numerous nations of Indians- 
would eat, or even handle any part of the new harveft, till fome of it had 
been offered up at the yearly feftival by the Archi-magus^ or thofe of 
his appointment, at their plantations, though the light harveft of the paft 
year had forced them to give their women and children of the ripening 
fruits, to fuftain life. Notwithftanding they are vifibly degenerating, both 
in this, and every other religious obfervance, except what concerns war^ 
yet their magi and old warriors live contentedly on fuch harfti food as nature 
affords them in the woods, rather than tranfgrefs that divine precept given, 
to their forefathers. 

Havino- every thing in order for the facred folemnity, the religious 
waiters cSry off the remains of the feaft, and lay them on the outftde of the 
fquare % others of an inferior order carefully fweep out the fmalleft crumbs, 
for fear of polluting the firft-fruit offering *, and before fun-fet, the 
temple muft be cleared, even of every kind of veffel or utenfil, that had 
contained, or been ufed about any food in that expiring year. The women ■ 
carry all off, but none of that fex, except half a dozen of old beloved 
women, are allowed in that interval to tread on the holy ground, till the 
fourth day. Now, one of the waiters proclaims with a loud voice, for all ■ 
the warriors and beloved men, whom the purity of the law admits, to come 
and enter the beloved fquare, and obferve the faft j he likewife exhorts all ; 

* Under the palladium of Troy, were placed things of the like nature, as a prefervative 
from evil; but the above praAice feems to be pretty much tempered with the Mofaic infti- 
tution ; for God commanded them to make an altar of earth, to facriiice thereon.. 
Exod. XX. 24. 
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the women and children, and thofe who have not initiated thenifelves in war, 
to keep apart from them, according to law. Should any of them prove 
difobedient, the young ones would be dry-fcratched, and the others ftript of 
every thing they had on them. They obferve the fame ftridl: law of purity, 
in their method of fandifying themfelves for war, in order to obtain the 
divine proteflion, affiftance, and fuccefs. But a few weeks fince, when 
a large company of thefe warlike favages were on the point of fetting 
off to commence war againft: the Mufkohge, fome of the wags decoyed a 
heedlefs trader into their holy ground, and they ftript him, fo as to oblige 
him to redeem his clothes with vermilion. And, on account of the like 
trefpafs, they detained two Indian children two nights and a day, till their 
obftinate parents paid the like ranfom. 

Their great beloved man, or Archi-magus, now places four centinels, one 
at each corner of the holy fquare, to keep out every living creature as im¬ 
pure, except the religious order, and the warriors who are not known 
to have violated the law of the firft-fruit-ofFering, and that of mar¬ 
riage, fince the laft year’s expiation. Thofe centinels are regularly relieved, 
and firm to their facred truft; if they dilcerned a dog or cat on the out- 
limits of the holy fquare, before the firft-fruit-ofiering was made, they 
would kill it with their arrows on the fpot. 

They obferve the fall: till the rifing of the fecond fun; and be they ever 
fo hungry in that facred interval, the healthy warriors deem the duty fo 
awful, and the violation fo inexprelTibly vicious, that no temptation would 
induce them to violate it j for, like the Hebrews, they fancy temporal evils 
are the neceflary effed of their immoral condud, and they would for ever 
ridicule and reproach the criminal for every bad occurrence that befel him 
in the new year, as the finful author of his evils and would fooner 
flioot themfelves, than llifFer fuch long-continued fharp difgrace. The reli¬ 
gious attendants boil a fufiicient quantity of button-fnake-root, highly im- 
bittered, and give it round pretty warm, in order to vomit and purge 
their finful bodies. Thus they continue to mortify and purify themfelves, 
till the end of the fall. When we confider their earnefi: invocations of the 
divine eflence, in this folemnity — their great knowledge of fpecific virtues 
in fimples — that they never apply the aforefaid root, only on religious occa- 
fions—that they frequently drink it to fuch excefs as to impair their health, 
I and 
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and fometimcs fo as to poifon themfelves by its acrid quality—and take into 
the account, its well-known medicinal property of curing the bite of the 
mofl: dangerous fort of the Terpentine generation ; muft not one think, that 
the Aboriginal Americans chofe it, as a ftrong emblem of the certain cure 
of the bite of the old ferpent in Eden* 

That the women and children, and thofe worthlefs fellows who have 
not hazarded their lives in defence of their holy places and holy things, 
and for the beloved people, may not be entirely godlefs, one of the old be¬ 
loved men lays down a large quantity of the fmall-leafed green tobacco, on 
the outfide of a corner of the facred fquare ; and an old beloved woman,, 
carries it off, aiid diftributes it to the finners without, in large pieces, which 
they chew heartily, and fwallow, in order to afflift their foulF, She com¬ 
mends thofe who perform the duty with cheerfulnefs, and chides thole who 
feem to do it unwillingly, by their wry faces on account of the bitternefs 
of the fuppofed fandlifying herb. She diftributes it in fuch quantities, as 
ftie thinks are equal to their capacity of finning, giving to the reputed, 
worthlefs old Ele-hen-pickers, the proportion only of a child, becaufe Ihe. 
thinks fuch fpiritlefs pidtures of men cannot fin with married women; as ail 
the females love only the virtuous manly warrior, who has often fuccefsfully 
accompanied the beloved ark.. 

In the time of this general fall, the women, children, and men of weak 
conftitutions, are allowed to eat, as foon as they are certain the fun 
has begun to decline from his meridian altitude-, but not before that pe¬ 
riod. Their indulgence to the fick and weak, feems to be derived from di¬ 
vine precept, which forbad the oftering of facrifice at the coft of mercy; 
and the fnake-root joined with their fandtifying bitter green tobacco, feem 
to be as ftrong expreflive emblems as they could have polTibly chofen, ac¬ 
cording to their fituation in life, to rcprefent the facred inftitution of 
eating the pafchal lamb, with bitter herbs;. and to fiiew, that though the 
old ferpent bit us in Eden, yet there is a branch from the root of Jefle, to 
be hoped for by thofe who deny themfelves their prefent fweet tafte, whiclx- 
will be a fufficient purifier, and effedl the cure. 

The whole time of this fall may with truth be called a faft, and to the 
Avchi-magus^ to all the magi^ and pretended prophets, in particular; for, by 
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ancient cuftom, the former is obliged' to eat of the fandifying fmall-leafed 
tobacco, and drink the fnake-root, in a feparate hut for the fpace of 
three days and nights without any other fubfiftence, before the folemnity 
begins; befides his full portion along with the reft of the religious order, and 
the old war-chieftains, till the end of the general faft, which he pretends 
to obferve with the ftrideft religion. After the firft-fruits are fandified, 
he lives moft abftemioufly till the end of the annual expiation, only 
fucking water-melons now and then to quench thirft, and fupport life, fpit- 
ting out the more fubftantial part. 

By the Levitical law, the priefts were obliged to obferve a ftrider fandity 
of life than the laity; all the time they were performing the facerdotal offices, 
both women and wine were ftridly forbidden to them. Thus the Indian 
religious are retentive of their facred myfteries to death, and Archi-magus 
is vifibly thin and meagre at the end of the folemnity. That rigid felf- 
denial, feems to have been defigned to initiate the Levite, and give the reft 
an example of leading an innocent fimple life, that thereby they might be 
able to fubdue their unruly paffions; and that by mortifying and purifying 
himfelf fo exceffively, the facrifice by paffing through his pure hands, may 
be accepted, and the holy Spirit of fire atoned, according- to the divine law. 
The fuperannuated religious are alfo emulous in the higheft degree, of ex¬ 
celling one another in their long fafting; for they firmly believe, that fuch 
an annual felf-denying method is fo highly virtuous, when joined to an obe¬ 
dience of the reft of their laws, as to be the infallible means of averting evil, 
and producing good things, through the new year. They declare that 
a fteady virtue, through the divine co-operating favour, will infallibly infure 
them a lafting round of happinefs. 

At the end of this folemn faft, the women by the voice of a crier, 
bring to the outfide of the holy fquare, a plentiful variety of the old 
year’s food newly dreft, which they lay down, and immediately return 
borne ; for every one of them know their feveral duties, with regard both 
to time and place. The centinels report the affair, and foon afterward the 
waiters by order go, and reaching their hands over the holy ground, they 
bring in the provifions, and fct them down before the famifhed multitude. 
Though moft of the people may have feen them, they reckon it vicious and 
mean to fhew a gladnefs for the end of their religious duties; and fhameful 
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to haflen the holy attendants, as they are all capable of their facred offices. 
They are as {Iridt obfervers of all their fet forms, as the Ifraelites were of 
thofe they had from divine appointment. 

Before noon, the temple is fo cleared of every thing the women brought 
to the fquare, that the feftival after that period, relembles a magical enter¬ 
tainment that had no reality in it, confifting only in a delufion of the fenfes. 
The women then carry the veffels from the temple to the water, and waffi 
them clean for fear of pollution. As foon as the fun is vifibly declining 
from his meridian, this third day of the fall, the Archi-magus orders a 
religious attendant to cry aloud to the crowded towm, that the holy fire is 
to be brought out for the facred altar — commanding every one of them 
to ftay within their own houfes, as becomes the beloved people, without 
doing the leaft bad thing—and to be fure to extinguifli, and throw away 
every fpark of the old fire *, otherwiie, the divine fire will bite them feverely 
with bad difeafes, ficknefs, and a great many other evils, which he fenten- 
tioLifly eniwuerates, and finiffies his monitory caution, by laying life and 
death before them. 

Now every thing is huflied.—Nothing but filence all around : the Archl- 
magus, and his beloved waiter, rifing up with a reverend carriage, fteady 
countenance, and compofed behaviour, go into the beloved place, or holiefi, 
to bring them out the beloved fire. The former takes a piece of 
dry poplar, willow, or white oak, and having cut a hole, fo as not to 
reach through it, he then ffiarpens another piece, and placing that with 
the hole between his knees, he drills it brilkly for feveral minutes, till 
it begins to fmoke — or, by rubbing two pieces together, for about 
a quarter of an ■ hour, by friftion he collects the hidden fire ; which 
all of them reckon to immediately iflue from the holy Spirit of fire. The 
Mulkohge call the fire their grandfather—and the fupreme Father of man¬ 
kind, Efakata-Emifie, “ the breath mailer,” as it is commonly explained. 
When the fire appears, the beloved waiter cherilhes it with fine chips, 
or lhaved fplinters of pitch-pine, which had been depofited in the 
holieft : then he takes the unfullied wing of a fwan, fans it gently, and 
cherilhes it to a flame. On this, the Archi-magus brings it out in an old 
earthen veflel, whereon he had placed it, and lays it on the facred altar, 
which is under an arbour, thick-weaved a-top with green boughs. It is 
obfervable, that when the Levites laid wood on the facred fire, it was un- 
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lawful for them either to blow it with bellows, or their breath. The 
Magians, or followers of Zoroafter, poured oil on their fuppofed holy fire, 
and left it to the open air to kindle it into flame. Is not this religious cere¬ 
mony of thefe defolate Indians a ftrong imitation, or near refemblance of the 
Jewifh cuftoms-? 

Their hearts are enlivened with joy at the appearance of the reputed holy 
fire, as the divine fire is fuppofed to atone ,for all their paft crimes, except 
murder : and the beloved waiter fhews his pleafure, by his cheerful induftry 
in feeding it with dry frefh wood j for they put no rotten wood on it, any 
more than the Levites would on their facred altars. Although the peo¬ 
ple without, may well know what is tranfafling within, yet, by order, a 
crier informs them of the good tidings, and orders an old beloved woman 
to pull a bafket-full of the new-ripened fruits, and bring them to the be¬ 
loved fquare. As fhe before had been appointed, and religioufly prepared 
for that folemn occafion, flie readily obeys, and foon lays it down with a 
cheerful heart, at the out-corner of the beloved fquare. By ancient cuftom, 
file may either return home, or Hand there, till the expiation of fin hath 
been made, which is thus performed—The Archi-muguSy or fire-maker, . 
rifes from his white feat and walks northward three times round the holy 
fire, with a flow pace, and in a very fedate and grave manner, flopping now 
and then, and fpeaking certain old ceremonial words with a low voice and a 
rapidity of exprefiion, which none underftand but a few of the old be¬ 
loved men, who equally fecrete their religious myfleries, that they may 
not be prophaned. He then takes a little of each fort of the new har- 
veft, which the old woman had brought to the extremity of the fup-- 
pofed holy ground, rubs fome bear’s oil over it, ,and offers it up toge¬ 
ther with fome fiefb, to the bountiful holy Spirit of fire, as a firft-fruit- 
offering, and an annual oblation for fin. He likewife confecrates the but- 
ton-fnake-root, and the cufleena, by pouring a little of thofe two ftrong., 
decodions into the pretended holy fire. He then purifies the red and white 
feats with thofe bitter liquids, and fits down. Now, every one of the out¬ 
laws who had been catched a tripping, may fafely creep out of their lurking-' 
holes, anoint themfelves, and drefs in their fineft, to pay their grateful 
thanks at an awful diftance, to the forgiving divine fire. A religious 
waiter is foon ordered to call to the women around, to come for the facred 
fire : they gladly obey.—When they come to the outfide of the quad¬ 
rangular holy ground, the Archi magus addrefles the warriors, and gives 
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them all the particular pofitive injunflions, and negative precepts they yet 
retain of the ancient law, relating to their own manly ftation. Then he 
changes his note, and iifes a much fharper language to the women, as luf- 
fpedting their former virtue. He firft tells them very earncftly, that if 
there are any of them who have not extinguiflied the old evil fire, or have 
contraded any impurity, they muft forthwith depart, left the divine fire 
fhould fpoil both them and the people ; he charges them to be fure not to 
give the children a bad example of eating any unfaniftified, or impure food, 
otherwife they will get full of worms, and be devoured by famine and dif- 
eafes, and bring many other dangerous evils both upon themfelves, and all 
the beloved, or holy people. This Teems to allude to the theocratic go¬ 
vernment of the Jews, when fuch daring criminals were afflided with imme¬ 
diate and vifible divine puniihment. 

In his female ledure, he is fharp and prolix : he urges them with much 
earneftnefs to an honeft obfervance of the marriage-law, which may be 
readily excufed, on account of the prevalent paftion of felf-intereft. Our 
own chriftian orators do not exert themfelves with half the eloquence or 
eagernefs, as when that is at ftake which they moft value. And the old 
wary favage has fenfe enough to know, that the Indian female virtue is 
very brittle, not being guarded fo much by inward principle, as the fear of 
fhame, and of incurring fevere puniihment *, but if every bufh of every 
thicket was an hundred-eyed Argos, it would not be a fufficient guard over 
a wanton heart. So that it is natural they fhould fpeak much on this part 
of the fubjed, as they think they have much at ftake. After that, he ad- 
dreffes himfelf to the whole body of the people, and tells them, in ra¬ 
pid bold language, with great energy, and exprefiive geftnres of body, 
to look at the holy fire, which again has introduced all thofe fliameful 
adulterous criminals into focial privileges; he bids them not to be guilty 
of the like for time to come, but be fure to remember well, and ftrongly 
fhake hands with the old beloved ftraight fpeech, otherwife the divine fire, 
which fees, hears, and knows them, will fpoil them exceedingly, if at 
any time they relapfe, and commit that deteftable crime. Then he enu¬ 
merates all the fuppofed lefiTer crimes, and moves the audience by the great 
motives of the hope of temporal good, and the fear of temporal evil, affuring 
them, that upon their careful obfervance of the ancient law, the holy fire 
will enable'their prophets, the rain-makers, to procure them plentiful har- 
vefts, and give their war-leaders victory over their enemies — and by the 
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communicative power of their holy things, health and profperity are certains 
but on failure, they are to exped a great many extraordinary calamities, 
fuch as hunger, uncommon diieafes, a fubjedion to witchcraft, and cap¬ 
tivity and death by the hands of the hateful enemy in the woods, where the 
wild fowls will eat their flefb, and beads of prey deftroy the remaining 
bones, fo as they will not be gathered to their forefathers—becaufe their ark 
abroad, and beloved things at home, would lole their virtual power of 
averting evil. He concludes, by advifing them to a Uriel obfervance of 
their old rites and cuftoms, and then every thing fliall go well with them. 
He foon orders fome of the religious attendants to take a fufficient quantity 
of the fuppofed holy fire, and lay it down on the outfide of the holy ground, 
for all the houfes of the various affociated towns, which fometimes lie feve.r 
ral miles apart. The women, hating fharp and grave leflbns,. fpeedily take 
it up, gladly carry it home, and lay it down on their unpolluted hearths,^ 
with the profpejd of future joy. and peace. 

While the women are running about, and getting ready to drefs the- 
fandified new-fruits on the facred fire, the Archi-magus fends a religious 
attendant to pull fome cuflfeena, or belonging to the temple; 

and having parched it brown on the altar, he boils it with clear running 
water in a large earthen pot, about half full; it has fuch a ftrong 
body, as to froth above the top by pouring it up and down with 
their confecrated vefifels, which, are kept only, for that ufe: of this they 
drink, now and then, till the end of the feftival, and on every other reli¬ 
gious occafion from year to year. Some of the old beloved men, through a 
religious emulation in fanftifying themfelves, often drink this, and other bit¬ 
ter decoflions, to fuch excefs, as to purge themfelves very feverely—when , 
they drink it, they always invoke YO He Wah.. 

If any of the warriors are confined at home by ficknefs,. or-wounds,. 
and are either deemed incapable or unfit to come to the annual expiation, 
they are allowed one of the old confecrated conch-fhells-full of their 
fanflifying bitter cufieena, by their magi. The traders hear them often 
difpute for it, as their proper due, by ancient cuflom : and they often repeat 
their old. religious ceremonies to one another, efpecially that part which 
they imagine mofl; affetfls their prefent welfare,; the. aged are feat to in- 
ftru( 5 l the young ones in thefe particulars. The. above allowance, feems 
to be derived from the divine precept of mercy, in allowing a fecond pafiTr 
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over in favour of thofe who could not go, or were not admitted to the 
firft •, and the latter cuftom, to be in obedience to the divine law, which 
their fuppofed progenitors were to write on the pods of the doors, to wear 
as frontlets before their eyes, and teach to their children. 

Though the Indians do not ufe fait in their firft-fruit-oblation till the 
fourth day •, it is not to be doubted but they formerly did. They reckon 
they cannot obferve the annual expiation of fins, without bear’s oil, both to 
mix with that yearly offering, and to eat with the new fanftified fruits; 
and fome years they have a great deal of trouble in killing a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of bears for the ufe of this religious folemnity, and their other facred 
rites for the approaching year; for at fuch feafons they are hard to be found, 
and quite lean. The traders commonly fupply-themfelves with plenty of 
this oil from winter to winter •, but the Indians are fo prepofTeffed with a 
notion of the white people being all impure and accurfed, that they deem 
their oil as polluting on thofe facred occafions, as Jofephus tells us the 
Jews reckoned that of the Greeks.. An Indian warrior will not light 
his pipe at a white man’s fire if he fufpeds any unfandtified food has been 
dreffed at it in the new year. And in the time of the new-ripened fruits, 
their religious men carry a flint, punk, and fteel, when they vifit us, for 
fear of polluting themfelves by lighting their pipes at our fuppofed Loak 
cskproofe^ “ accurfed Are,” and fpoiling. the power of their holy things. The 
polluted would, if known, be infallibly anathamatized,. and expelled from 
the temple, with, the women, who are fufpedled of gratifying their vici- 
ous tafte. During the eight days feftival, they are forbidden even to touch 
the flcin of a female child : if they are detedled, either in cohabiting with, 
or laying their hand on any of their own. wives, in that facred.interval, 
they are dripped naked, and the offender is univerfally deemed fo atrocious 
a criminal, that he lives afterwards a miferable life. Some have fhot them¬ 
felves dead, rather than fland the fliame, and the long year’s continual re¬ 
proaches caft upon them, for every mlfchance that befalls any of their 
people, or the enluing harveft,—a neceffary effect of the divine anger, they 
fay, for fuch a crying fin of pollution. An indance of this kind I heard- 
happened fome years ago in Talafe^ a , town of the Mufkohge,, feveir miles 
above the Aleba.ma. garrifon. 

When we confider how fparingly they eat in their ufual way of liv¬ 
ing, it is furprizing to fee what a vad quantity of food they confume 
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on their fcdival days. It would equally furprize a flranger to fee how 
exceedingly they vary their diOies, their dainties confifting only of dried 
flefh, fifli, oil, corn, beans, peafe, pompions, and wild fruit. During this 
rejoicing time, the warriors are dreft in their wild martial array, with their 
heads covered with white down : they carry feathers of the fame colour, 
either in their hands, or faflened to white fcraped canes, as emblems 
of purity, and fcepters of power, while they are dancing in three cir¬ 
cles, and Tinging their religious praifes around the facred arbour, in 
which ftands the holy fire. Their mufic confifts of tv;o clay-pot drums, 
covered on the top with thin wet deer-llcins, drawn very tight, on which 
each of the noify muficians beats with a ftick, accompanying the noife with 
their voices; at the fame time, the dancers prance it away, with wild 
and quick Hiding Heps, and variegated poftures of body, to keep time 
with the drums, and the rattling calabalhes fbaked by fome of their 
religious heroes, each of them finging their old religious fongs, and 
-ftriking notes m tympana et choro. Such is the graceful dancing, as well 
as the vocal and inftrumental mufic of the red Hebrews on religious 
and martial occafions, which they mull have derived from early antiquity. 
Toward the conclufion of the great feftival, they paint and drefs themfelves 
.anew, and give themfelves the molt terrible appearance they poffibly can. 
They take up their war-inftruments, and fight a mock-battle in a very exafft 
manner: after which, the women are called to join in a grand dance, and 
df they difobey the invitation they are fined. But as they are extremely fond 
of fuch religious exercife, and deem it produflive of temporal good, 
all foon appear in their fineft apparel, as before fuggefted, decorated 
with filver ear-bobs, or pendants to their ears, feveral rounds of white 
beads about their necks, rings upon their fingers, large wire or broad 
plates of filver on their wrifts, their heads fhining with oil, and torrepine-ihells 
containing pebbles, faftened to deer-fkins, tied to the outfide of their legs. 
Thus adorned, they join the men in three circles, and dance a confider- 
,able while around the facred fire, and then they feparate. 

At the conclufion of this long and folemn feftival, the Archimagus orders 
one of the religious men to proclaim to all the people, that their facred 
annual folemnity is now ended, and every kind of evil averted from the 
•beloved people, according to the old ftraight beloved fpeech; they muft 
therefore paint themfelves, and come along with him according to ancient 
5 cuftom. 
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Guftom. As they know the flated time, the joyful found prefently reaches 
their longing ears: immediately they fly about to grapple up a kind 
of chalky clay, to paint themfclves white. By their religious emulation, 
they foon appear covered with that emblem of purity, and join at the out- 
fide of the holy ground, with all v/ho had fandificd themfelves within it, 
who are likewife painted, fome with fcreaks, and others all over, as white 
as the clay can make them: recufants would undergo a heavy penalty. 
They go along in a very orderly folemn proceflion, to purify themfelves in 
running water. The ATchi-fnagus heads the holy train his waiter next—• 
the beloved men according to their feniority — and the warriors by their 
reputed merit. The women follow them in the fame orderly manner, with 
all the children that can walk, behind them, ranged commonly according 
to their height-, the very little ones they carry in their arms. Thofe, 
who are known to have eaten of the unfandified fruits, bring up the 
rear. In this manner the proceflion moves along, finging Aleluiah to 
YO He Wah, &c. till they get to the water, which is generally contiguous, 
when the Archi-magus into it, and all the holy train follow him, in 

the fame order they obferved from the templCi Having purified themfelves, 
or waflied away their fins, they come out with joyful hearts, believing them¬ 
felves out of the reach of temporal evil, for their pad vicious condud : and 
they return in the fame religious cheerful manner, into the middle of the 
holy groundj where having made a few circles, finging and dancing around 
the altar, they thus finifli their annual great fedival, and depart in joy and 
peace. 

Ancient writers inform us, that while the Scythians or Tartars were hea¬ 
thens, their prieds in the time of their facrifices, took fome blood, aixi 
mixing it with milk, horfe-dung, and earth, got on a tree, and having ex¬ 
horted the people, they fprinkled them with it, in order to purify them, and 
defend them from every kind of evil: the heathens alfo excluded fome 
from religious communion. The Egyptians excommunicated thofe who ate 
of animals that bore wool, or cut the throat of a goat *. And in ancient 
times, they, ..and the Phoenicians, Greeks, &c. adored the ferpent, and ex¬ 
pelled thofe who killed it. The Ead-Indians likewife, drive thofe from the 

* .— -Lanads animalibus abftinet omnis 

Menfa j nefas illic faeium ju^qlare capellse. 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. 

fuppofeT 
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fuppofed benefit of their altars, who eat of a cow, and drink wine, or 
that eat with foreigners, or an inferior cafi;. Though the heathen world 
offered facrifice, had ablutions, and feveral other forts of purifications, 
and frequently by fire-, yet at the beft, their religious obfervances differed 
widely from the divine inftitutions whereas the American Aborigines 
obfeiwe flrift purity, in the mod: effential parts of the divine law. The 
former concealed their various worfhip from the light of the fun ; fome 
feeking thick groves, others defcending into the deep valleys, others crawl- 
ing to get into caverns, and under their favourite rocks. But we find the 
latter, in their ftate-houfes and temples, following the Jerufalem copy in a 
furprizing manner. Thofe of them who yet retain a fuppofed moft holy 
place, contrary to the ufage of the old heathen world, have it ftandingat the 
weft end of the holy quadrangular ground : and they always appoint thofe of 
the meaneft rank, to fit on the feats of the eaftern fquare, fo that their 
backs are to the eaft, and faces to the weft The red fquare looks north ; 
and the fecond men’s cabbin, as the traders term the other fquare, of courfe 
looks fouth, which is a ftrong imitation of Solomon’s temple, that was mo¬ 
delled according to the divine plan of the Ifraelitifh camp in the wildernefs. 
We find them alfo fandlifying themfelves, according to the emblematical 
laws of purity, offering their annual facrifice in the centre of their quadran¬ 
gular temples, under the meridian light of the fun. Their magi are de¬ 
voted to, and bear the name of the great holy One their fuppofed pro¬ 
phets likcwife that of the divine fire; and each of them bear the emblems 
of purity and holinefs—while in their religious duties, they fing Aleluiah, 
YO He Wah, &c. both day and night. Thus different are the various gods, 

* The Hebrews h^d two prefidents in the great fynhedrion. The firfl; was called Najhe To^ 
** a prince of God.” They eleded him on account of his wifdom : The fecond was called 
Rojh Ha-Tojhilbah, the father of the affembly he was chief in the great council. And 
Ab beth din, or “ the father of the conliftory,” fat at his right hand, as the chief of the 
feventy-two, of which the great fynhedrion confided, the reft fitting according to their merit, 
in a gradual declenfion from the prince, to the end of the femicircle. The like order is ob- 
(erved by the Indians,—and Jer. ii. 27, God commanded the Ifraelites, that they Ihould not 
turn their backs to him, but their faces toward the propitiatory, when they worlhipped him. 

I remember, in Koofah, the uppermoft weftern town of the Mulkohge, which was a place 
of refuge, their fuppofed holieft confifted of a neat houfe, in the centre of the weftern 
fquare, and the door of it was in the fouth gable-end clofe to the white cabbin, each on a 
.djreft line, north and fouth. 


temples. 
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temples, prophets, and priefts of all the idolatrous nations of antiquity, 
from the favage Americans; which fhews with convincingclearnefs, efpe- 
cially by recolle6ling the former arguments, that the American Aborigines 
were never idolaters, nor violated the fecond commandment in worfliipping 
the incomprehenfible, omniprefent, divine elTence, after the manner defcribed 
by the popilh hiftorians of Peru and Mexico; but that the greateft part 
of their civil and religious fyftem, is a ftrong old pi( 5 lure of the Ifraelitifli, 
much lefs defaced than might be reafonably expedled from the circum- 
ftances of time and place. 

Every fpring feafon, one town or more of the MifTifippi Floridians, keep 
a great folemn feaft of l6ve, to renew their old friendfhip. They call this 
annual feaft, Hottuk Aimpa, Heettla, Tanday “ the people eat, dance, and 
walk as twined together”—The ftiort name of their yearly feaft of love, 
is Hottuk Impanda-i “ eating by a ftrong religious, or focial principle 
Impanda fignifies feveral threads or ftrands twifted, or warped together. 
Hijfoohifiardkpe, and Telphoha Panda, is « a twifted horfe-rope,” and “ warped 
garter*” This is alfo contrary to the ufage of the old heathen world, 
whofe feftivals were in honour to their chief idols, and very often accom¬ 
panied with deteftable lewdnefs and debauchery. 

They aftemble three nights previous to their annual feaft of love; on the 
fourth night they eat together. During the intermediate fpace, the young 
men and women dance in circles from the evening till morning. The men 
mafque their faces with large pieces of gourds of different ftiapes and 
hieroglyphic paintings. Some ot them fix a pair of young buffalo horns to 
their head ; others the tail, behind. When the dance and their time is ex¬ 
pired, the men turn out a hunting, and bring in a fufticient quantity of 
venifon, for the feaft of renewing their love, and confirming their friendfliip 
with each other. The women drefs it, and bring the beft they have along 
with it; which a few fprings paft, was only a variety of Efau’s fmall red 
acorn pottage, as their crops had failed. When they have eaten together, 
they fix in the ground a large pole with a bufli tied at the top, over which 

* The name of a horfe-rope is derived from Turakjhe “ to tie,” and Hijfooha ** an elk, 
or horfe that carries a burthen which fuggefts that they formerly faw elks carry burthens, 
though perhaps not in the northern provinces. 
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they throw a ball. Till the corn is in, they meet there almoft every day;,, 
and play for ven-ifon and cakes, the men againft the women ; which the 
old people lay they have obierved for time out of mind. 

Before I conclude this argument^, I muft here obferve, that when the In¬ 
dians meet at night to gladden and unite their hearts before Yohewah, they 
fing Tohewa-Jhoo Tohewa-Jhoo^ Tohewahjhee Tohewafiee, and Tohewahjhai To- 
hewahjhai.y with much energy. The firft word is nearly in Hebrew cha¬ 
racters, the name of Jolhua, or faviour, Numb. xiii. 8. That is 

properly exprelTed by our double vowel co, let it be obierved, that as bi>:i.is 
“ a ruler,’* or “ commanding”—fo the Indians fay Boole Hakfe “ ftrike a 
“ perfon, that is criminal.” In like manner, they ^mgMeJJoi To, Mejhi To,. 
MeJhi He, Mejhi He, Mejhi Wah Mejhi Wah\ likewife, Mejjoi Hah To, &c.; and 
Mejhi Wah Hah Mejhi Wah He, tranfpofing and accenting each fyllable dif¬ 
ferently, fo as to make them appear different words. But they commonly 
make thofe words end with one fyllable of the divine name. To-He Wah. If 
we conneCl this with the former part of the fubjeCt, and confider they are- 
commonly anointed ail over, in the time of their religious fongs and cir¬ 
cuiting dances, the words feem to glance at the Hebrew original, and per¬ 
haps they arc fometimes fynonymousj for iDttr fignifies oil; the perfonv 
anointed MeJJiah, and he who anointed which with the Indians- 

is Mejhihdh To, 

That thefe red favag-es formerly imderftood the radical meaning, and em¬ 
blematical defign, of the important words they ufe in their religious dances 
and facred hymns, is pretty obvious, if we confider the reverence they pay 
to the myfterious divine name YO He Wah, in paufing during a long 
breath on each of the two firft fyllables; their defining good by joining WaB 
to the end of a word, which otherwife exprelTes moral evil, as before noticed; 
and again by making the fame word a negative of good, by feparating the 
firft fyllable of that divine name into two fyllables, and adding E/ as a fuper- 
lative termination, T-O-U: all their facred longs feem likewife to illuftrate 
it very clearly ; Halelu-Tah, Shilu Wah, Mejhi WaB, Mejhiha To, &c. The 
words which they repeat in their divine hymns, while dancing in three circles 
around their fuppofed holy fire, are deemed fo facred, that they have not been 
known ever to mention them at any other time; and as they are a moft erecfl 

people,.. 
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people, their bowing pofture during the time of thofe religious acclamations 
and invocations, helps to confirm their Hebrew origin. 


ARGUMENT IX. 


The Hebrews offered daily sacrifice, which the prophet Daniel calls 
^amid, “ the daily.” It was an offering of a lamb every morning and 
evening, at the charges of the common treafury of the temple, and except the 
fkin and intrails, it was burnt to afhes —upon which account they called it, 
Oolah Kalile, to afcend and confume. The Indians have a fimilar religious 
fervice. The Indian women always throw a fmall piece of the fatteft of 
the meat into the fire when they are eating, and frequently before they be¬ 
gin to eat. Sometimes they view it with a pleafing attention, and pretend 
to draw omens from it. They firmly believe fuch a method to be a great 
means of producing temporal good things, and of averting thofe that arc 
evil: and they are fo far from making this fat-offering through pride or hy- 
pocrify, that they perform it when they think they are not feen by thofe of 
contrary principles, who might ridicule them without teaching them better. 

Inftead of blaming their religious conduft, as fome have done, I advifed 
them to perfift in their religious duty to IJhtohoollo Aba^ becaufe he never 
failed to be kind to thofe who firmly lhaked hands with the old beloved 
fpeech, particularly the moral precepts, and after they died, he would bring 
them to their beloved land; and took occafion to Ihew them the innumer¬ 
able advantages their reputed forefathers were bleft with, while they obeyed 
the divine law. 

The white people, (I had almoft faid chriftians) who have become Indian 
profelytes of juftice, by living according to the Indian religious fyftem, 
affure us, that the Indian men obferve the daily facrifice both at home, and 
in the woods, with new-killed venifon ; but that otherwife they decline 
it. The difficulty of getting fait for religious ufes from the fea-fliore, and 
likewife its irritating quality when eaten by thofe who have green wounds, 
might in time occafion them to difcontinue that part of the facrifice. 
^ 0^2 They 
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They make fait for dome/lic ufe, out of a fakifh kind of grafs, whicE 
grows on rocks, by burning it to afhes, making ftrong lye of it, and 
boiling it in earthen pots to a proper confidence. They do not offer 
any fruits of the field, except at the fird-fruit-offering: fo that their 
negled; of facrifice, at certain times, feems not to be the effed of an igno¬ 
rant or vicious, but of their intelligent and virtuous difpofidon, and to be 
a drong circumdantial evidence of their Ifraelitifh extradion. 

Though they believe the upper heavens to be inhabited by IjltohooUa 
Aha, and a great multitude of inferior good fpirits; yet they are firmly per- 
fuaded that the divine omniprefent Spirit of fire and light refides on earth, 
in their annual facred fire while it is. unpolluted •, and that he kindly ac¬ 
cepts, their,lawful offerings, if their own condud is agreeable to the old 
divine law, which was delivered to their forefatiiers. The former notion 
of the Deity, is agreeable to thofe natural images, with which the divine 
penmen, through all the prophetic writings, have drawn Yohewah Elohim-. 
When God was pleafed with Aaron’s priedhood and offerings, the holy fire 
defcended and confumed the burnt-offering on the altar, &c. 

By the divine records of the Hebrews, this was the emblematical 
token of the divine prefence ; and the fmoke of the vidim afcending toward 
heaven, is reprefented as a fweet favour to God, The people who have 
lived fo long apart from the red of mankind, are not to be wondered at, if 
they have forgotten the end, and meaning, of the facrifice-, and are rather to 
be pitied for feeming to believe, like the ignorant part of the Ifraelites, 
that the virtue is either in the form of offering the facrifice, or in the di¬ 
vinity they imagine to redde on earth in thre facred annual fire; likewife, 
for feeming to have forgotten that the virtue was in the thing typified. 

In the year 1748, when I was at the Koosah on my way to the Chikkafah 
country, I had a converfation on this fubjed, with feveral of the more in¬ 
telligent of the Muflcohge traders. One of them told me, that jud before, 
while he and feveral others were drinking fpirituous liquors with the In¬ 
dians, one of the warriors having drank to excefs, reeled into the fire, and 
burned himfelf very much. He roared, foamed, and fpoke the word things 
againd God, that their language could exprefs. He upbraided him with 

ingratitude. 
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ingratitude, for having treated him fo barbaroufly in return for his religioiis- 
oflrerings, affirming he had always facrificed to him the firfl: young buck he 
killed in the new year-, as in a conftant manner he offered him when at 
home, fome of the fatteft of the meat, even when he was at ffiorc allow¬ 
ance, on purpofe that he might ffiine upon him as a kind God.—And he. 
added, “ now you have proved as an evil fpirit, by biting me fo feverely 
who was your conftant devotee, and are a kind God to thofe accurfed no¬ 
things, who are laughing at you as a rogue, and at me as a fool, I affure 
you, I ftiall renounce you from this time forward, and inftead of making 
you look merry with fat meat, you fliall appear fad with water, forfpoiling 
the old beloved fpeech. I am a beloved warrior, and confequently I fcorn 
to lie; you ffiall therefore immediately fly up above the clouds, for I fliall 
pifs upon youd’ From that time, his brethren faid, God forfook that ter- 
reftrial refidence, and the warrior became godlefs. This information exadly 
agrees with many fuch inftances of Indian impiety, that happened within 
my own obfervation — and ffiews the bad confequences of that evil habit of 
ufing fpirituous liquors intemperately, which they have been taught by the 
Europeans. 

The Indians have among them the refemblance of the Jewifli Sin-Offur- 
iNG, and Trespass-Offering, for they commonly pull their new-killed- 
venilbn (before they drefs it) feveral times through the fmoke and flame of 
the Are, both by the way of a facriflee, and to confume the blood, life, or 
animal fpirits of the beaft, which with them v/ould be a moft horrid abomi¬ 
nation to eat. And they facriflee in the woods, the milt, or a large fat 
piece of the firft buck they kill, both in their fummer and winter hunt 
and frequently the whole carcafs. This they offer up, either as a thankf- 
giving for the recovery of health, and for their former fuccefs in hunting y 
or that the divine care and goodnefs may be ftill continued to them. 

When the Hebrews doubted whether they had finned againft any of the 
divine precepts, they were obliged by the law to bring to the prieft a ram of 
their flock, to be facrificed, which they called Afcham. When the prieft’ 
offered this, the perfon was forgiven. Their facrifices and offerings were cal¬ 
led Shilomim^ as they typified Shilo-Berith^ “ the purifying root,” who was. 
to procure them peace, reft, and plenty. The Indian imitates the Ifraelite 
7 ia 
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:in his religious offerings, according to the circumftances of things; the 
Hebrew laid his hands on the head of the clean and tame viflim, 
to load it with his fins, when it was to be killed. The Indian religi- 
oufly chufes that animal which in America comes nearefl: to the divine 
law of facrifice, according to what God has enabled him j he Ihoots down 
a buck, and facrifices either the whole carcafs, or Ibme choice part of it, 
upon a fire of green wood to burn away, and afeend to Tohewah, Then 
he purifies himfelf in water, and believes himfelf fecure from temporal evils. 
Formerly, every hunter obferved the very fame religious oeconomy j but 
now it is pradifed only by thofe who are the moft retentive of their old 
religious my flier ies. 

The Mufl^ohge Indians facrifice a piece of every deer they kill at their 
hunting camps, or near home; if the latter, they dip their middle finger in 
the broth, and fprinkle it over the domeftic tombs of their dead, to keep 
them out of the power of evil fpirits, according to their mythology; which 
feems to proceed from a traditional knowledge, though corruption of the 
Hebrew law of fprinkling and of blood. 

The Indians obferve another religious cufliom of the Hebrews, in mak¬ 
ing a Peace-Offering, or facrifice of gratitude, if the Deity in the fuppofed 
holy ark is propitious to their campaign againfl: the enemy, and brings 
them all fafe home. If they have loft any in war, they always decline it, 
becaufe they imagine by fome negleft of duty, they are impure : then they 
only mourn their vicious condueft which defiled the ark, and thereby oc- 
cafioned the lofs. Like the Ifraelites, they believe their fins are the true 
clufe of all their evils, and that the divinity in their ark, will always blefs 
the more religious party with the beft fnccefs. This is their invariable fen- 
timent, and is the foie reafon of their mortifying themfelves in fo fevere a 
manner while they are out at war, living very fcantily, even in a buffalo- 
range, under a ftrift rule, left by luxury their hearts fhould grow evil, and 
give them occafion to mourn. 

The common fort of Indians, in thefe corrupt times, only facrifice a 
fmall piece of unfalted fat meat, when they are rejoicing in the divine pre¬ 
fence, finging To Yo^ &c. for their fuccefs and fafety: but, according to 
the religious cuftom of the Hebrews, who offered facrifices of thankfgiving 
I for 
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for every notable favour that Elohim had conferred either on individuals, 
or the body,—both the war-leader and his religious afTiftant go into the woods 
as foon as they are purified,, and there facrifice the firfi: deer they kill 
yet, as hath been obferved, they always celebrate the annual expiation of fins 
in their religious temples. 

The red Hebrews imagine their temples to have fuch a typical holinefs, 
more than any other place, that if they offered up the annual facrifice elfe- 
where, it would not atone for the people, but rather bring down the anger 
of IJhtohooUo Aha^ and. utterly fpoil the power of their holy places and holy 
things. They who facrifice in the woods, do it only on the particular occa- 
fions now mentioned; unlefs incited by a dream, which they efteem a mo¬ 
nitory leffon of the Deity, according to a fimilar opinion of the Hebrews. 
To conclude this argument, it is well known, that the heathens offered the 
moft abominable and impure facrifices to a multiplicity of idol gods; fome 
on favourite high places, others in thick groves, yea,, offerings of their own 
children were made ! and they likewife proftituted their young women in 
honour of their deities. The former is fo atrocious in the eyes of the Ame¬ 
rican Hebrews, that they reckon there needs no human law to prevent fo 
unnatural a cnme; the vileft reptiles being endued with an intenfe love to- 
their young ones : and as to the latter, if even a great war-leader is known~ 
to cohabit with his own wife, while fanftifying himfelf according to their 
mode on any religious occafion, he is deemed unclean for the fpace of 
three days and nights •, or ihould he during the annual atonement of 
fins, it is deemed fo dangerous a pollution, as to demand a ftrieff ex- 
clufion from the reft of the fandified head-men and warriors, till the ge¬ 
neral atonement has been made at the temple, to appeafe the offended 
Deity ; befides, as a fliameful badge of his impiety, his clothes are ftripped 
off. Thus different are the various modes and fubjeds of the heathenifii 
worlhip and offerings, from thofe of the favage Americans. The furprizing' 
purity the latter ftill obferve in their religious ceremonies, under the circum- 
ftances of time and place, points ftrongly at their origin. 


A RGU^ 
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ARGUMENT X. 

The Hebrews had various Ablutions and Anointings, according to the 
Mofaic ritual — and all the Indian nations conftantly obl'erve fimilar culloms 
from religions motives. Their frequent bathing, or dipping themfelves and 
their children in rivers, even in the fevereft weather, feems to be as truly 
Jewilh, as the other rites and ceremonies which have been mentioned. Fre¬ 
quent wafhing of the body was highly necefiary to the health of the Hebrews 
in their warm climate, and populous Hate—but it is ufelefs in this point of 
view to the red Americans, as their towns are widely diftant from each other, 
thin peopled, and fituated in cold regions. However, they pradife it as a 
religious duty, unlefs in very hot weather, which they find by experience to 
be prejudicial to their health, when they obferve the law of mercy, rather 
tlian that of facrifice. In the coldefi: weather, and when the ground is co¬ 
vered with fnow, againfl their bodily eafe and pleafure, men and children 
turn out of their warm houfes or lloves, reeking with fwear, finging their 
vdlial facred notes, To To, &c. at the dawn of day, adoring YO He Wah, 
at the gladfome fight of the morn ; and thus they flcip along, echoing 
praifes, till they get to the river, when they inftantaneoufly plunge into it. 
■If the water is frozen, they break the ice with a religious impatience: 
After bathing, they return home, rejoicing as they run for having fo well 
performed their religious duty, and thus purged away the impurities of the 
preceding day by ablution. The negled of this hath been deemed lb heinous 
a crime, that they have raked the legs and arms of the delinquent with 
fnake’s teeth, not allowing warm water to relax the ftilfened ikin. This is 
called dry-fcratching i for their method of bleeding confifls in fcratching the 
legs and arms with goir-fifli teeth, when the ficin has been firft well 
Ipofened by warm water. The criminals, through a falfe imitation of 
true martial virtue, fcorn to move themfelves in the lead out of their 
ere<fi: pollure, be the pain ever fo intolerable *, if they did, they would be 
laughed at, even by their own relations — fird, for being vicious; and 
next, for being timorous. This will help to lefTen our furprize at the un¬ 
common patience and confiancy with which they are endued, beyond the 
reft of mankind, in fuffering long-continued torture •, efpecially as it is one 

of 
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of the firft, and ftrongeft impreflions they take-, and they have conftant 
leffons and examples of fortitude, exhibited before their eyes. 

The Hebrews had convenient feparate places for their women to bathe 
in, and purify themfelves as occafion required : and at the temple (and 
the fynagogues, after the captivity) they worQiipped apart from the men, 
left they fiiould attracl; one another’s attention from the divine worftiip: 
and it was cuftomary for the women to go veiled, for fear of being feen, 
when they walked the ftreets. No doubt but jealoufy had as great a lliarc 
in introducing this cuftom as modefty, efpecially while poligamy was fuf- 
fered in the rich. But the fcantinefs of the Jewilh American’s circum- 
ftances, has obliged them to purify themfelves in the open rivers, where 
modefty forbad them to expofe their women j who by this means, are now 
lefs religious than the men in that duty, for they only purify themfelves 
as their difcretion direds them. In imitation of the Hebrew women being 
kept apart from the men at their worftiip, the Indians intirely exclude their 
females from their temples by ancient cuftom, except fix old beloved 
women, who are admitted to fing, dance, and rejoice, in the time of their 
annual expiation of fins, and then retire. In their town-houfes alfo they 
feparate them from the warriors, placing them on the ground at each 
fide of the entrance of the door within, as if they were only cafual fpec- 
tators. 

It may be objecfted, that the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
worftiipped their Gods, at the dawn of day : and the Perfian Magi, with all 
the other worftiippers of fire, paid their religious devoirs to the rifing 
fun but, as the Indians are plainly not idolaters, or poly-theifts; as they 
fin^ to, 'and invoke Yah, and YO He Wah, the divine effence, as they 
run alono- at the dawn of day to purify themfelves by ablution j it feems 
fufficiently clear, they are not defcended from either of the laft mentioned 
ftates, but that their origin is from the Ifraelites. This law of purity, bath^ 
ino- in water, was eftential to the Jews—and the Indians to this day would 
exclude the men from religious communion who negleaed to obferve it. 

It was cuftomary with the Jews alfo after bathing to anoint themfelves 
with oil. All the oricntalifts had a kind of facred refped to Oil •, particu¬ 
larly the Jews. With them, the fame word which fignified “ noon-day” 
or fplendor, nnii, denoted alfo “ lucid oil.”—And the olive-tree is derived 
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from the verb, to fliine—Becaufe, the fruit thereof tended to give their 
faces a favourite gliftering colour. ’Tis well known that oil was applied by,, 
the Jews to the moft facred, as well as common ufes. Their kings, 
prophets and priefts, at their inauguration and confecration were anointed 
with oil — and the promifed Saviour was himfelf defcribed, by the epi-. 
thet “ anointed,” and is faid Pfal. xlv. 7. to be “ anointed with the oil of- 
gladnefs above his fellows.” We fliall on this point, difcover no fmall refem- 
blance and conformity in the American Indians. 

The Indian priefts and prophets are initiated by unflion. The Chik- 
kafah fome time ago fet apart fome of their oldmen of the religious order. 
They firft obliged them to fweat themfelves for the fpace of three days and: 
nights, in a fmall green hut, made on purpofe, at a confiderable diftance 
from any dwelling j through a fcrupulous fear of contrading pollution 
by contad, or from the efftuvia of polluted people—and a ftrong defire of 
lecreting their religious myfteries. During that interval, they were allowed, 
to eat nothing but green tobacco, nor to drink any thing except warm 
water, highly imbittered with the buttonTnake-root, to cleanfe their bodies, 
and prepare them to ferve in their holy, or beloved office, before the divine 
cftence, whom during this preparation they conftantly invoke by his eften^ 
tial name, as before defcribed. After which, their prieftly garments and 
ornaments, mentioned under a former argument, page 84, are put on, and 
then bear’s oil is poured upon their head.—If they could procure olive, or 
palm oil, inftead of bear’s oil, doubtlefs they would prefer and ufe it 
in their facred ceremonies •, efpecially, as they are often deftitute of their 
favourite bear’s oil for domeftic ufes. 

The Jewiffi women were fo exceedingly addided to anoint their faces 
and bodies, that they often preferred oil to the neceflaries of life; the 
widow who addrefted herfelf to Eliffia, though ffie was in the moft pinch¬ 
ing ftraits, and wanted every thing elfe, yet had a pot of oil to anoint her-, 
felf This cuftom of anointing became univerfal, among the eaftern- na¬ 
tions. They were not fatisfied with perfuming themfelves with fweet oils 
and fine eftences; but anointed birds—as in the ninth ode of Anacreon ; 

Tot unde nunc odores } 

Hue advolans per auras, 

Spirafque, depluifque ; 

The- 
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The poet introduces two doves converfing together; one of which car¬ 
ried a letter to Bathyllus, the anointed beau ; and the other wiflies her much 
joy, for her perfumed wings that diffufed fuch an agreeable fmell around. 
And the fame poet orders the painter to draw this Samian beau, with his 
hair wet with eflence, to give him a fine appearance. Nitidas comas ejus 
facilto. Ode 29. Virgil defcribes Turnus, juft after the fame manner, 

Vibratos calido ferro, myrrhaque madentes. 

i^NEiD, 1. 12. 

Homer tells us, that Telemachus and Philiftratus anointed their whole 
bodies with efiences, after they had vifited the palace of Menelaus, and be¬ 
fore they fat down at table. Odyflf. 1 . 4. 

The Jews reckoned it a fingular piece of difrefpeff to their gueft, if 
they offered him no oil. When any of them paid, a friendly vifit, they had 
effences prefented to anoint their heads; to which cuftom of civility the 
Saviour alludes in his reproof of the parfimonious Pharifee, at whofe houfe 
he dined. Luke vii. 46. 

All the Indian Americans, efpecially the female fex, reckon their bear’s 
oil or greafe, very valuable, and ufe it after the fame manner as the Afiatics 
did their fine effences and fweet perfumes •, the young warriors and women 
are uneafy, unlefs their hair is always fhining with it; which is probably 
the reafon that none of their heads are bald. But enough is faid on this 
head, to ftiew that they feem to have derived this cuftom from the eaft. 


ARGUMENT XL 


The Indians have cuftoms confonant to the Mofaic Laws of Unclean¬ 
ness. They oblige their women in their lunar retreats^ to build fmall huts, 
at as confiderable a diftance from their dwelling-houfes, as they imagine may 
be out of the enemies reach j where, during the fpace of that period, they 
are obliged to ftay at the rifque of their lives. Should they be known to 
violate that ancient law, they muft anfwer for every misfortune that befalls 
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any of the people, as a certain effect of the divine fire j though the lurking 
enemy fometimes kills them in their religious retirement. Notwithflanding 
they reckon it conveys a moft horrid and dangerous pollution to thofe who 
touch, or go near them, or walk any where within the circle of their retreats; 
and are in fear of thereby fpoiling the fuppofed purity and power of their 
holy ark, which they always carry to war j yet the enemy believe they can 
fo cleanfe themfelves with the confecrated herbs, roots, &c. v.?hich the 
chieftain carries in the beloved war-ark, as to fecure them in this point from 
bodily danger, becaufe it vv'as done againll their enemies. 

The non-obfervance of this feparation, a breach of the marriage-law, and> 
murder, they efteeni the moft capital crimes. When the time of the wo-- 
men’s feparation is ended, they always purify themfelves in deep running 
water, return home, drefs, and anoint themfelves. They afcribe thefe- 
monthly periods, to the female ftrudure, not to the anger of IJhtohoollo Aba^ 

Correfpondent to the Mofaic law of women’s purification after travel^ _ 
the Indian women abfent themfelves from their hufbands and all public 
company, for a confiderable time.—The Mufcbhge women are feparate for 
three moons, exclufive of that moon in which they are delivered. By the 
Jewifh law, women after a male-birth were forbidden to enter the teniple j, 
and even, the very touch of facred things, forty days.—And after a female,, 
the time of feparation was doubled. 

Should any of the Indian women violate this law of purity, they would, 
be cenfured, and fuffer for any fuddcn ficknefs, or death that might happen 
among the people, as the neceffary effedl of the divine anger for their 
polluting fin, contrary to their old traditional lav/ of female purity. Like 
the greater part of the Ifraelites, it is the fear of temporal evils, and the 
profped of temporal good, that makes them fo tenacious and obfervant of 
their laws. At the ftated period, the Indian womens impurity is finifhed by 
ablution, and they are again admitted to focial and holy privileges. 

By the Levitical law, the people who had running ijjues^ or fores, were - 
deemed unclean, and ftridly ordered apart from the relt, for fear of pol¬ 
luting them j for every thing they touched became unclean. The Indians,, 
in as ftrid a manner, obferve the very fame law; they follow the ancient 
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Ifraelitini copy fo clofe, as to build a fmall hut at a conudcirrable diftance 
from the houfes of the village, for every one of their warriors wounded in 
war, and confine them there, (as the Jewifii lepers formerly were, without 
the walls of the city) for the fpace of four moons, including that moon in 
which they were wounded, as in the cafe of their women after travel : and 
they keep them ftriaiy feparate, left the impurity of the one Ihould prevent 
the cure of the other. The reputed prophet, or divine phyfician, daily pays 
them a due attendance, always invoking YO He Wah to blefs the means 
they apply on the fad occafion •, which is chiefly mounmin allum, and me- 
dicinal herbs, always injoyning a very abftemious life, prohibiting them 
women and fait in particular, during the time of the cure, or fancftifying 
the reputed finners. Like the Ifraelites, they firmly believe that fafety, or 
wounds, &c. immediately proceed from the pleafed, or angry deity, for their 
virtuous, or vicious conduft, in obferving, or violating the divine law. 

In this long fpace of purification, each patient is allowed only a fuper- 
annuated woman to attend him, who is paft the temptations of finning with 
men, left the introduftion of a young one flmuld either feduce him to 
folly; or {he having committed it with others—or by not obferving her 
appointed time of living apart from the reft, might thereby defile the 
place, and totally prevent the cure. But what is yet more furprifing in 
their phyfical, or rather theological regimen, is, that the phyfician is fo re- 
limoufly cautious of not admitting polluted perfons to vifit any of his pa¬ 
tients, left the defilement ihould retard the cure, or fpoil the warriors, 
that before he introduces any man, even any of their priefts, who are married ^ 
according to the law, he obliges him to aflert either by a double affirma¬ 
tive, or by two negatives, that he has not known even his own wife, in 
the fpace of the iaft natural day. This law of purity was peculiar to the 
Hebrews, to deem thole unclean who cohabited with their wives, till they 
purified themfelves in clean water. Now as the heathen world obferved no 
fuch law, it feems that the primitive Americans derived this religious 
cuftom alfo from divine precept; and that thefe ceremonial rites were origi- 
nally copied from the Mofaic inftitution. 

The Ifraelites became unclean only by touching their dead., for the 
fpace of feven days-, and the high-prieft was prohibited to come near 
the dead. ’Tis much the fame, with the Indians to this day. To pre¬ 
vent pollution, when, the fick.perfon is paft hope of recovery, they. 
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dig a grave, prepare the tomh» anoint his hair, and paint his face ; and 
when his breath ceafes, they haften the remaining funeral preparations, and 
foon bury the corpfe. One of a different family will never, or very rarely 
pollute himifelffor a ftranger*, though when living, he would cheerfully hazard 
his life for his fafety: the relations, who become unclean by performing 
the funeral duties, mull live apart from the clean for feveral days, and be 
cleanfed by fome of their religious order, who chiefly apply the button- 
fnake-root for their purifleation, as formerly deferibed: then they purify 
themfelves by ablution. After three days, the funeral affiftants may con¬ 
vene at the town-houfe, and follow their ufual diverflons. But the rela¬ 
tions live reclufe a long time, mourning the dead. * 

The Cheerake, notwithflanding they have corrupted mofl of their primi¬ 
tive cufloms, obferve this law of purity in fo ftrift a manner, as not to touch 
the corpfe of their nearefl: relation though in the woods. The fear of pollu¬ 
tion (not the want of natural afledion, as the unfkilful obferve) keeps them 
alfofrom burying their dead, in our reputed unfandified ground, if any die as 
they are going to Charles-town, and returning home ; becaufe they are diftant 
from their own holy places and holy things, where only they could peform 
the religious obfequies of their dead, and purify themfelves according to law. 
An incident of this kind happened feveral years fince, a little below 
^Ninety-Jix, as well as at the Conggarees, in South-Carolina:—at the former 
place, the corpfe by our humanity was interred ; but at the latter, even the 
twin-born brother of an Indian chriftian lady well known by the name of 
the Dark-lanthorn^ left her dead and unburied. 

The converfion of this rara avis was in the following extraordinary man¬ 
ner.—There was a gentleman who married her according to the manner of 
the Cheerake; but obferving that marriages were commonly of a fliort 

* One of the Cheera-ke traders, who now refides in the Choktah country, affures me, that 
a little before the commencement of the late war with -the Cheerake, when the^a^.^, a native 
of Nuquofe-town, died, none of the warriors would help to bury him, becaufe of the dan¬ 
gerous pollution, they imagined they flrould neceflarily contraft from fuch a white corpfe; as he 
was begotten by a white man and a half-breed Cheerake woman—and as the women are 
,only allowed to mourn for the death of a warrior, they could not affift in this friendly duty. 
By much folicitation, the gentleman (my author) obtained the help of an old friendly half- 
bred-warrior. They interred the corpfe ; but the favage became unclean, and was feparate 
^fom every kind of communion with the reft, for the fpace of three days. 
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duration in that wanton female government, he flattered himfclf of in- 
grofling her affe( 5 i:ions, could he be fo happy as to get her fandlified 
by one of our own beloved men with a large quantity of holy water 
in baptifm—and be taught the conjugal duty, by virtue of her new chrif- 
tian name, when they were married a-new. As flie was no flranger in the 
Englifn fettlements, he foon perfuaded her to go down to the Conggarees, 
to get the beloved fpeech, and many fine things befide. As the priefl: was 
one of thofe fons of wifdom, the church fent us in her maternal benevolence, 
both to keep and draw us from efifcntial errors, he readily knew the value 
of a convert, and grafping at the opportunity, he changed her from a wild 
favage to a believing chriftian in a trice. 

He aflced her a few articles of her creed, which were foon anfwered by 
the bridecrroom, as interpreter, from fome words fhe fpoke on a trilling 
queftion he afked her. When the prieft proppfed to her a religious queftion, 
the bridegroom, by reafon of their low ideas, and the idiom of their dia- 
lecfts, was obliged to mention fome of the virtues,, and fay he recommended 
to her a very flrid chaftity in the married date. “ Very well, faid flie, that’s 
a f^ood fpeech, and fit for every woman alike, unlefs fhe is very old — 
But what lays he now The interpreter, after a firort paufe, replied, that 
he was urging her to^ufe a proper care in domeftic life. “ You evil fpirit, 
faid fhe, when was I wafteful, or carelefs at home He replied,never” : 
“ Well then, faid flie, tell hinn his fpeech is troublefome and light.—But,, 
firft, where are tho-fe fine things you promifed me ?” He bid her be pa¬ 
tient a little,: and flie fliould have plenty of every thing fhe liked beft j at 
this file, fmiled. Kow the religious man was fully confirmed in the hope of 
her converfion •, however, he aflced if fhe underflood, and believed that 
needful article, the doarine of the trinity. The bridegroom fwore heartily, 
that if he brought out all the other articles of his old book, fhe both knew 
and believed them, for fhe was a fenfible young woman. 

The bridegroom had a very difficult part to aa, both to pleafe the hu¬ 
mour of his Venus, and to fatisfy the inquifitlve temper of our religious fon 
of Apollo he behaved pretty v/ell however, till he was defired to afk her 
belief of the uni-trinity, and tri-unity of the deity ; which the beloved man 
endeavoured to explain. On this, fhe fmartly afked him the fubjea of 
their long and crooked-like difeourfe. But, as his patience was now ex- 
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haufted, inftead of anfwering her queftion, he faid with a loud voice, that he 
believed the religious man had picked out all the crabbed parts of his old 
book, only to puzzle and flagger her young chriflian faith; otherwiie 
how could he defire him to perfuade fuch a fnarp-difcerning young woman, 
that one was three, and three, one ? Befides, that if his book had any fuch 
queflion, it belonged only to the deep parts of arithmetic, in which the 
very Indian beloved men were untaught. He affured the prieft, that the 
Indians did not mind what religion the women were of, or whether they 
had any; and that the bride would take it very kindly, if he fliortened his 
•difcourfe, as nothing can diflurb the Indian women fo much as long 
ledtures. 

The Dark-lanthorn, (which was the name of the bride) became very un- 
eafy, both by the delay of time, and the various paffions fhe attentively 
read in the bridegroom’s face and fpeech, and fhe alked him fharply the 
meaning of fuch a long difcourfe. He inflantly cried out, that the whole 
affair was fpoiled, unlefs it was brought to a fpeedy conclufion: but the 
religious man infifted upon her belief of that article, before he could pro¬ 
ceed any farther. But by way of comfort, he aflured him it fhould be 
the very laft queflion he would propofe, till he put the holy water 
on her face, and read over the marriage ceremony. The bridegroom re¬ 
vived at this good news, immediately fent the bowl around, with a cheerful 
countenance; which the bride obferving, flie afked him the reafon of his 
fudden joyful looks.—But, what with the length of the ledure, the clofe 
application of the bowl, and an over-joy of foon obtaining his willies, he 
propofed the wrong queftion ; for inftead of afking her belief of the my- 
fterious union of the tri-une deity, he only mentioned the manly faculties 
of nature. The bride fmiled, and afked if the beloved man borrowed that 
fpeech from his beloved marriage-book ^ Or whether he was married, as 
he was fo waggifh, and knowing in thofe affairs.—The prieft imagining 
her cheerful looks proceeded from her fwallowing his dodrine, immediately 
called for a bowl of water to initiate his new convert. As the bridegroom 
could not mediate with his ufual friendly olflees in this affair, he perfuaded 
her to let the beloved man put fome beloved water on her face, and it 
v^ould be a fare pledge of a lading friendfhip between her and the Englifh, 
and intitle her to every thing flie liked bed. By the perfuafive force of 
his promifes, fhe confented : and had the conflancy, though fo ignorant a 
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fiovitiate in our facred myfteries, to go through her catechiim, and the long 
luarriage ceremony,—although it was often interrupted by the bowl. This 
being over, Ihe proceeded to go to bed with her partner, while the beloved 
man fung a pfalm at the door, concerning the fruitful vine. Her name he 
foon entered in capital letters, to grace the firft title-page of his church book 
of converts; which he often fliewed to his Englifh fheep, and with much fatis- 
fadion would inform them how, by the co-operation of the Deity, his earnefl; 
endeavours changed an Indian Dark-la7ithQrn into a lamp of chriftian light. 
However, afterward to his great grief, he was obliged on account of her adul¬ 
teries, to erafe her name from thence, and enter it anew in fome of the 
crowded pages of female delinquents. 

When an Ifraelite died in any houfe or tent, all who were in it, and the* 
furniture belonging to it contraded a pollution, which continued for feveil 
days. All likewife who touched the body of a dead perfon, or his grave, 
were impure for feven days. Similar notions prevail among the Indians. 
The Choktah are fo exceedingly infatuated in favour of th-e infallible judg¬ 
ment of their pretended prophets, as to allow them without the lead 
regret, to diilocate the necks of any of their fick who are in a weak ftate 
of body, to put them out of their pain, when they prefume to reveal the 
determined will of the Deity to ihorten his days, which is afferted to be 
communicated in a dream •, by the time that this theo-phyfical operation 
is performed on a patient, they have a fcaffold prepared oppofite to the 
door, whereon he is to lie till they remove the bones in the fourth moon 
after, to the remote bone-houfe of that family : they immediately carry 
out the corpfe, mourn over it, and place it in that dormitory, which is 
Ilrongly pallifadoed around, left the children iliould become polluted even 
by pafting under the dead. Formerly when the owner of a houfe died, 
they fet fire to it, and to all the provifions of every kind i or fold 
the whole at a cheap rate to the trading people, without paying the leaft 
regard to the fcarcity of the times. Many of them ftill obferve the fam.e 
rule, through a wild imitation of a ceremonial obfervance of the Ifraelites, 
in burning the bed whereon a dead perfon lay, becaufe of its impurity. 
This is no copy from the ancient heathens, but from the Flebrews. 
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argument XIL 

Like the Jews, the greateft part of the fouthern Indians ahfl'ain from 
moft things that are either in then^felves, or in the general apprehenfion of 
mankind, loathfome, or unclean : where we find a deviation from that ge¬ 
neral rule among any of them, it is a corruption—either owing to their 
intercourfe with Europeans, or having contrafted an ill habit from ne- 
ceflity. They generally afEx very, vicious ideas to the eating of impure 
things; and ail their prophets, priefts, old warriors and war-chieftains, before 
thev enter on their religions duties, and while they are engaged in them,, 
obferve the ftrideft abftinence in this point. Formerly, if any of them did 
cat in white people’s houfes, or even of what had been.dreffed there,, while 
they were fandlifying themfelves, it was deemed a dangerous fin of pol¬ 
lution. When fome of them, firft corrupted their primitive virtue, by drink¬ 
ing of our fpirituous liquors, the religious fpeftators called it ocka hoome-^. 
“ bitter waters f’ alluding, I conjedture, to the bitter waters of jealoufy, 
that produced fwelling-and death to thofe who committed adultery, but had 
no power over the innocent. That this name is not accidental, but defign- 
edly pointed, and expreffive of the bitter waters of God, feems obvious, not 
only from the image they dill retain of them, but likewife when any of 
them refufe our invitation of drirdcing fpirituous liquors in company with 
us, they fay Ahijkola Awa-^ Ooka Homneh lifstOy “ 1 will not drink, they are 
the bitter waters of the great One.” Though Ijhto^ one of the names of 
God, fubjoined to nouns, denotes a fuperlative degree, in this cafe they de¬ 
viate from that general rule—and for this reafom they never afEx the idea 
of bitter to the fpirituous liquors we drink among them. Hoomek is the 
only word they have to convey the meaning of bitter; as Aneh Hoomeh^. 
“ bitter ears,” or pepper.. 

They reckon all birds of prey, and birds of night, to be- unclean, and. 
unlawful to be eaten. Not long ago, when the Indians were making theit^ 
winter’s hunt, and the old women were without flcEi-meat at home,, I fhot. 
a fmall fat hawk, and defired one of them to take and drefs it; but though 
Iiftrongly importuned her by way of trial,, fhe,. as earneftly refufed it for 
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fear of contraaing pollution, which flie called the “ accurfed fickncfs,” 
fuppofing difeafe would be the neceffary effed of fuch an impurity. Eagles 
of evcry°kind they efteem unclean food i likewife ravens (though the 
name of a tribe with them) crows, buzzards, fallows, bats, and every 
fpecies of owls: and they believe that fwallowing flies, mufketoes, or 
gnats, always breeds ficknefs, or worms, according to the quantity that 
goes into them *, which though it may not imply extraordinary fldll in 
phyfic, fhews their retention of the ancient law, which prohibited the 
fwallowing of flies; for to this that divine farcafm alludes, “ fwallowing a 
camel, and flraining at a gnat.’’ Such infeds were deemed unclean, as 
well as vexatious and hurtful. The God of Ekron was Beelzebuh or 
the God and ruler of flies. 

None of them will eat of any animal whatfoever, if they either know* 
or fulpea that it died of itfelf. I lately alEed one of the women die 
reafon of throwing a dung-hill-fowl out of doors, on the corn-houfe 5 
fhe faid, that flie was afraid, Oophe Aheeka Hakfet lileh^ “ it died with the 
diftemper of the mad dogs,” and that if fhe had eaten it, it would have 
affeded her in the very fame manner. I faid, if fo, fhe did well to iave 
herfelf from danger, but at the fame time, it feemed fhe had forgotten 
the cats. She replied, “ that fuch impure animals would not contrad 
the accurfed ficknefs, on account of any evil thing they eat •, but that 
the people who ate of the flefh of the fwine that fed on fuch polluting 
food, would certainly become mad.” 

In the year 1766, a madnefs feized the wild beads in the remote woods 
of Weft-Florida, and about the fame time the domeftic dogs were attacked 
with the like diftemper •, the deer were equally infeded. The Indians in 
their winter’s hunt, found feveral lying dead, fome in a heiplefs condition, 
and others fierce and mad. But though they are all fond of increafing 
their numiber of deer-fkins, both from emulation and for profit, yet none ot 
them durft venture to flay them, left they ftmuld pollute themfelves, and 
thereby incur bodily evils. The head-man of the camp told me, he cautioned 
one of the Hottuk Hakfe, who had refided a long time at Savannah, from 
touching fuch deer, faying to him Chehakfmna, “ Do not become vicious 
and mad,” for Ijfe Hakfet Illehtahah, ‘‘ the deer were mad, and are dead d* 

addincr, that if he aded the part of Hakfe, he would caule bodi him- 
® c - felt- 
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felf, and the reft of the hunting camp to be fpoiled; neverthelefs he 
fhut his ears againft his honeft fpeech, and brought thofe dangerous deer- 
fkins to camp. But the people would not afterward aflbciate with him > 
and he foon paid dear for being Hakfe^ by a fharp fplintered root of 
a cane running almoft through his foot, near the very place where he 
firft polluted himfelfj and he was afraid fome worfe'ill was ftill in wait 
for him. 

In 1767, the Indians were ftruck with a difeafe, which they were unac¬ 
quainted with before. It began with fharp pains in the head, at diC lower 
part of each of the ears, and fwelled the face and throat in a very extraorr 
dinary manner, and alfo the tefticles. It continued about a fortnight, and 
in the like fpace of time went off gradually, without any dangerous confe- 
quence, or ufe of outward or inward remedies : they called it Wahka Abeeka^ 
“'the cattle’s diftemper,” or ficknefs. Some of their young men had 
by ftealth killed and eaten a few of the cattle which the traders had 
brought up, and they imagined they had thus polluted themfelves, and were 
fmitten in that ftrange manner, by having their heads, necks, &c. magnir 
lied like the fame parts of a fick bull. They ffrft concluded, either to 
kill all the cattle, or fend them imnTediately off their land, to prevent the 
like mifchief, or greater ills from befalling the beloved people—for their 
cunning old phyficians or prophets would not undertake to cure them, in 
order to inflame the people to execute the former refolution ; being jea¬ 
lous of encroachments, and afraid the cattle would fpoil their open cornr 
fteids; upon which account, the traders arguments had no weight with 
thefe red Hebrew philofophers. But fortunately, one of their, head warriors 
had a few cattle foon prefented to hirn, to keep off the wolf; and his rea.- 
foning proved fo weighty, as-to alter their refolution, and produce in them 
a contrary belief. 

They reckon all thofe- animals to be unclean, that are either carni¬ 
vorous, or live on nafty food; as hogs, wolves, panthers, foxes, cats,, 
mice, rats. And if we except the bear, they deem all beafts of prey 
unhallowed, and polluted food all amphibious quadrupeds they rank in 
the fame clafs. Our old traders remember when they firft began the cuftom 
4jf eating beavers: and to this day none eat of them, except thofe who kill 

them 
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them; though the flefh is very wholefome, on account of the bark of trees 
they live upon. It muft be acknowledged, they are all degenerating a- 
pace, infomuch, that the Choktah Indians, on account of their fcantinefs 
of ammunition while they traded with the French, took to eat horfc-flefli,. 
and even fnakes of every kind j though each of thefe fpecies, and every 
fort of reptiles, are accounted by the other neighbouring nations, impure 
food in the higheft degree. And they ridicule the Choktah for their, 
cannibal apoftacy, and term them in common fpeech, “ the evil, ugly,, 
Choktah.” 

They abhor moles fo exceedingly, that they will not allow their children 
even to touch them, for fear of hurting their eye-fight; reckoning it con¬ 
tagious. They believe that nature is pofleft of fuch a property, as to tranF 
fufe into men and animals the qualities, either of the food they ufe, or of 
thofe objeds that are prefented to their fenfes •, he who feeds on venifon, 
is according to their phyfical fyftem, fwifter and more fagacious than the man 
who lives on the flelli of the clumfy bear,, or helplefs dunghill fowls, the 
flow-footed tame cattle, or the heavy wallowing fwine. This is the reafon 
that feveral of their old men recommend, and fay, that formerly their 
greatefl; chieftains obferved a conftant rule in their diet, and feldom ate 
of any animal of a grofs quality, or heavy motion of body, fancying it 
conveyed a dullnefs through the whole fyftem, and difabled them from ex- 
exerting themfelves with proper vigour in their martial, civil, and reli¬ 
gious duties, 

I have already fliewn their averfion to eating of unfanclified fruits j and in 
this argument, that they abftain from feveral other things, contrary to the 
ufage of all the old heathen world. It may be objeded, that now they 
feldom refufe to eat hogs flelh, when the traders invite them to it; but this 
proceeds entirely from, vicious imitation, and which is common with the 
moft civilized nationSi When fwine were firft brought among them, they 
deemed it fuch a horrid abomination in any of their people to eat that fil¬ 
thy and impure food, that they excluded the criminal from all. religious . 
communion in their circular town-houfe, or in their quadrangular holy- 
ground at the annual expiation of finSi equally as if he had eaten unfandi- 
fted fruits. After the yearly atonement was made at the temple, he was 
indeed re-admitted to his iifual privileges. Formerly, none of their be- 
y loved. 
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loved men, or warriors, would eat or drink with us on the moft prefTing 
invitation, through fear of polluting themfelves, they deemed us fuch im¬ 
pure animals. Our eating the flelh of fwine, and venifon, with the gravy 
in it, helped to rivet their diflike, for this they reckon as blood. 

I once afked the ArchtmaguSy to fit down and partake of my dinner •, but 
he excufed himfelf, faying, he had in a few days fome holy duty to per¬ 
form, and that if he eat evil or accurfed food, it would fpoil him,—allud¬ 
ing to fwine*s flefh. Xhough moft of their virtue hath lately been cor¬ 
rupted, in this particular they ftill affix vicious and contemptible ideas to 
the eating of fwihe’s flefti; infomuch, that Shukapa, “fwine eater,” is the 
moft oppfobious epithet they can ufe to brand us with : they commonly 
fubjoin Akanggapa, “ eater of dunghill fowls.” Both together, fignity 
“ filthy, helplefs animals.” By our furprifing mifinanagement in allowing 
them a long time to infult, abufe, rob, and murder the innocent Britifti fub- 
jeefts at pleafurc, without the leaft fatisfadion, all the Indian nations for¬ 
merly defpifed the Englifh, as a fwarm of tame fowls, and termed them 
fo, in their fet fpeeches. 

The Indians through a ftrong principle of religion, abftain in the 
ftrifleft manner, from eating the Blood of any animal; as it contains 
the life, and fpirit of the beaft, and was the very effience of the facri- 
fices that were to be offered up for finners. And this was the Jewiffi 
opinion and law of facrifice, Lev. xvii. it. “for the life of the flefti 
is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an 
atonement for your fouls; for it is the blood, which maketh an atone¬ 
ment for the foul.” When the Englifh graders have been making faufages 
mixt v/ith hog’s blood, I have obferved the Indians to call their eyes 
upon them, with the horror of their reputed fore-fathers, when they 
viewed the predided abomination of defolation, fulfilled by Antiochus, in 
defiling the temple. 

An inftance lately happened, which fufficiently fhews their utter averfion 
to blood. A Chikkefah woman, a domeftic of one of the traders, being 
very ill with a complication of diforders, the Indian phyfician feemed 
to life his beft endeavours to cure her, but without the leaft vifible effedt. 
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To preferve his medical credit with the people, he at laft afcribed her ailment 
to the eating of fwine’s flefh, blood, and other polluting food ; and faid, 
tliat fuch an ugly, or accurfed ficknefs, overcame the power of all his 
beloved fongs, and phyfic ; and in anger, he left his fuppofed criminal 
patient to be punilhed by Loak Iflitohoollo. I alked her fome time after¬ 
wards, what her ailments were, and what fhe imagined might have occa- 
fioned them ? She faid, fhe was full of pain, that flie had Aheeka Ookproo^ 
“ the accurfed ficknefs,” becaufe fhe had eaten a great many fowls after the 
manner of the white people, with the IJfiJh Ookproo, “ accurfed blood,” in 
them. In time Ihe recovered, and now flridly abftains from tame fowls, 
iinlefs they are bled to death, for fear of incurring future evil, by the 
like pollution. 

There is not the leafl trace among their ancient traditions, of their de- 
ferving the hateful name of cannibals, as our credulous writers have care¬ 
fully copied from each other. Their tafte is fo oppofite to that of the An- 
throphagi, that they always over-drefs their meat whether roafied or 
boiled. 

The Mufkoghe who have been at war, time out of mind, againft the Indians- 
of Cape-Florida, and at length reduced them to thirty men, who removed to- 
the Havannah along with the Spaniards; affirm, they could never be in¬ 
formed by their captives, of the lead inclination they ever had of eat¬ 
ing human fleffi, only the heart of the enemy—which they all do, fym- 
pathetically (blood for blood) in order to infpire them with courage ; and 
yet the conftant lofifes they fuffered, might have highly provoked them to 
exceed their natural barbarity. To eat the heart of an enemy will in their 
opinion, like eating other things, before mentioned, communicate and give 
greater heart againft the enemy. They alfo think that the vigorous fa-- 
eulties of the mind are derived from the brain, on which account, I have- 
feen fome of their heroes drink out of a human Ikull; they imagine, they 
©nly imbibe the good qualities it formerly contained. 

When fpeaking to the Archimagns concerning the Hottentots, thofe he-- 
terogeneous animals according to the Portuguefe and Dutch accounts, he 
allied me, whether they builded and planted—and what fort of food they' 

eliiefty' 
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chiefly lived upon. I told him, I was informed that they dwelt in fmall 
nafty huts, and lived chiefly on fiaeep’s guts and crickets. He laughed, 
and faid there was no credit to be given to the far-diftant writers of thofe 
old books, becaufe they might not have underftood the language .and cuf- 
toms of the people *, but that thofe, whom our books reported to live on 
fuch nafty food, (if they did not deceive us) might have been forced to it 
for the want of better, to keep them from dying; or by the like occafion, 
they might have learned that ugly cuftom, and could not quit it when they 
were free from want, as the Choktah eat horfe-flefh, though they have 
plenty of venifon : however, it was very eafy, he faid, to know whether they 
were pofiefied of human reafon, for if they were endued with Ihame to have 
a deflre of covering their nakednefs, he concluded them to be human. He 
then afked me, whether I had been informed of their having any fort of 
language, or method of counting as high as the number of their fingers, 
either by v/ords or expreflive motion ; or of bearing a nearer refemblance to 
Tdwe the human creature, in laughter, than Shawe the ape bore ; or of 
being more focial and gregarious than thofe animals of the country where 
they lived. If they were endued with thofe properties, he affirmed them to 
be human creatures; and that fuch old lying books ffiould not be credited. 

The more religious, or the leaft corrupted, of the various remote Indian 
nations, will not eat of any young bead when it is newly yeaned ; and their 
old men think they would fuffer damage, even by the bare contact: which 
feems to be derived from the Mofaic law, that prohibited fuch animals to 
be offered up, or eaten, till they were eight days old; becaufe, till then, 
they were in an imperfect and polluted date! They appear, however, to be 
utterly ignorant of the defign and meaning of this appointment and prac¬ 
tice, as well as of fome other cuftoms and inftitutions. But as the time of 
circnmcifing the Ifraelitifli children was founded on this law of purity, it 
feems probable, that the American Aborigines obferved the law of circum- 
cifion, for fome time after they arrived here, and defifted from it, when 
it became incompatible with the hard daily toils and (harp exercifes, 
which neceffity mud have forced them to purfue, to fupport life; efpe- 
cially when we confider, that the ffiarpeft and mod lading affront, the 
mod opprobious, indelible epithet, with which one Indian can pof- 
fibly brand another, is to call him in public company, Hoohuk Wajh^ 
Eunuchus, prseputio deteao. They refent it fo highly, that in the year 

i 750, 
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J750, when the Cheerakee were on the point of commencing a war againft 
ns, feveral companies of the northern Indians, in concert with them, com¬ 
pelled me in the lower Cheerakee town to write to the government of South- 
Carolina, that they made it their earijeft requeft to the Engliih not to me¬ 
diate in their war with the Katahba Indians, as they were fully refolved to 
profeciite it, with the greateft eagernefs, while there was one of that hate¬ 
ful name alive *, becaufe in the time of battle, they had given them the ugly 
name of fhort-tailed eunuchs. Now as an eunuch was a contemptible name 
with the Ifraelites, and none of them could ferve in any religious office ^ 
it ffiould feem that the Indians derived this opprobious and fmgular epithet 
from Jewiffi tradition, as caftration was never in ufe among the ancient 
or prefent Americans. 

The Ifraelites were but forty years in the wildernefs, and would not have 
renewed the painful aft of circumcifion, only that Joffiua inforced it: and 
by the neceffary fatigues and difficulties, to which as already hinted, the 
primitive Americans muft be expofed at their firft arrival in this wafte and 
extenfive wildernefs, it is likely they forbore circumcifion, upon the divine 
principle extended to their fuppofed predeceffiors in the wildernefs, of not 
accepting facrifice at the expence of mercy. This might foothe them after¬ 
wards wholly to rejeft it as a needlefs duty, efpecially if any of the eaflern 
heathens accompanied them in their travels in quell of freedom.. And as it 
is probable, that by the time they reached America, they had worn out their 
knives and every other ffiarp inftrument fit for the occafion j fo had they 
performed the operation with flint-ftones,. or ffiarp fplinters, there is no 
doubt that each of the mothers would have likewife faid, “ This day, thou-' 
art to me a bloody hulband However, from the contemptible idea the- 
Americans fix to caftration, &c. it feems very probable the more religious 
among them ufed circumcifion in former ages- 

Under this argument, I muft obferve that fignifies “the thigh” 

of any animal ; and E-ee-pattah ^ekale, “ the lower part of the thigh,” or 
literally, “ the hanging of the foot.” And when in the woods, the In¬ 
dians cut a fmall piece out of the lower part of the thighs of the deer- 
they kill, length-ways and pretty deep. Among the great number of 
venitbn-hams they bring to our trading houfes, I do not remember to^ 
if Exod. iv. 25, 26. 
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have obferved one without it *, from which I conjedure, that as every 
ancient cuftom was defigned to convey, either a typical, or literal in- 
ftriidive leffon of fome ufeful thing; and as no ufage of the old heathen 
world refembled this cultom ; it Teems, ftrongly to point at Jacob’s wreftlino- 
with an angel, and obtaining for himfelf and his pofterity, the name, 
(perhaps, Tojher-ak) “ divine guide,” or “ one who prevails with the omni¬ 
potent,” and to the children of Ifrael not eating the finew of the thigh of 
any animal, to perpetuate the memory of their anceftor’s finew being fhrunk, 
which was to obtain the blelTing. 

The Indians always few their maccafenes with deer’s finews, though 
of a (harp cutting quality, for they reckon them more fortunate than 
the wild hemp: but to eat fuch, they imagine would breed worms, and 
^ther ailments, in proportion to the number they eat. And I have been 
affured by a gentleman of charader, who is now an inhabitant of South- 
Carolina, and well acquainted with the cuftoms of the northern Indians, that 
they alfo cut a piece out of the thigh of every deer they kill, and 
throw it away *, and reckon it fuch a dangerous pollution to eat it, as to 
occafion ficknefs and other misfortunes of fundry kinds, efpecialiy by fpoil- 
ing their guns from .Ihooting with proper force and direftion. Now as none 
of the old heathens had fuch a cultom, mult it not be confidered as of 
Ifrael itifti extraction,? 


ARGUMENT XIII. 


The Indian Marriaoes, Divorces, and Punishments of adultery, Itill 
retain a ftrong likenefs to the Jewifh laws and cuftoms in thefe points. 

The Hebrews had fjxinlalia de prefenti, and fponfalia de futuro : a con- 
fiderable time generally intervened between their contract and marriage: 
and their nuptial ceremonies were celebrated in the night. The Indians 
obferve the fame cuftoms to this day; infomuch, that it is ufual for an 
elderly man to take a girl, or fometimes a child to be his wife, bccaufe 
Ihe is capable of receiving good impreftrons in that tender ftate : frequently, 
a moon elapfcs after the contraft is made, and the value received, before 

the 
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the bridegroom fleeps with the bride, and on the marriage day, he does 
not appear before her till night introduces him, and then without tapers. 

The grandeur of the Hebrews confided pretty much in the multiplicity 
of their wives to attend them, as a (howy retinue: as the meaner fort 
could not well purchafe one, they had a light fort of marriage fuitable 
to their circumftances, called by the fcholiafts, ufu capio-, “ taking the 
woman for prefent ufe.” When they had lived together about a year, if 
agreeable, they parted good friends by mutual confent. The Indians 
alfo are fo fond of variety, that they ridicule the white people, as a tribe 
of narrow-hearted, and dull conftitutioned animals, for having only one 
wife at a time; and being bound to live with and fupport her,, though 
nnmberlefs circumdances might require a contrary conduft. When a 
young warrior cannot drefs damode America^ he drikes up one of thofe 
matches for a few moons, which they term Toopfa Tdwah, “ a make hade 
marriage,” becaufe it wants the ufual ceremonies, and duration of their 
ether kind of marriages. 


The friendlied kind, of marriage among the Hebrews, was eating bread 
together. The bridegroom put a ring on the fourth finger of the bride’s 
kft hand before two witnefles, and faid,. “ Be thou my wife,, according to 
the law of Mofes.” Her acceptance and filence implying confent, con¬ 
firmed her part of the marriage contract, becaufe of the rigid modedy of 
the eadern women. When the diort marriage contrail was read over, he 
took a cake of bread and broke it in two, for himfelf and her; or other- 
wife, he put fome corn between their hands : which cudoms were ufed as 
ftrong emblems of the necedity of mutual indudry and concord, to obtain 
prefent and future happinefs. When an Indian makes his fird addreis to 
the young woman he intends to marry, die is obliged by ancient cudom to 
fit by him till he hath done eating and drinking, whether die likes or 
didikes him ; but afterward, die is at her own choice whether to day or 
retire*. When the bridegroom marries the bride, after the ufual prelude, 
he takes a choice ear of corn, and divides it in two before witnedes, gives 
her one half in her hand, and keeps the other half to himfelf; or otlierwife, 

* Cant. iii. 4. I held him and would not let him go, until I had brought him to my 
father’s houfe, and into the chambers of her that conceived me : See Gen. xxiv. 67. Such 
was the cuftora of the Hebrews, 
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he gives her a deer’s foot, as an emblem of the readinefs with which fhe 
ought to fcrve him : in return, Ihe prefents him with fome cakes of 
bread, thereby declaring her domeftic care and gratitude in return for the 
offals i for the men feaft by themfelves, and the women eat the remains. 
When this fhort ceremony is ended, they may go to bed like an honeft 
couple. 

Formerly, this was an univerfal cuftom among the native Americans; but 
this, like every other ufage of theirs, is wearing out apace. The Weft-Flori- 
dans, in order to keep their women fubjeft to the law of adultery, bring 
fome venifon or buifalo’s fiefh to the houfe of their nominal wives, at the 
end of every winter’s hunt: that is reckoned a fufficient annual tye of 
their farmer marriages, although the hufbands do not cohabit with them. 
The Mufkohge men, if newly married, are obliged by ancient cuftom, to 
get their own relations to hoe out the corn-fields of each of their wives, 
that their marriages may be confirmed: and the more jealous, repeat the 
cuftom every year, to make their wives fubjeft to the laws againft adultery. 
But the Indians in general, reckon that before the bridegroom can prefume 
to any legal power over the bride, he is after the former ceremonies, or 
others fomething fimilar, obliged to go into the woods to kill a deer, 
bring home the carcafs of venifon, and lay it down at her houfe wrapt up in 
its flcin *, and if flie opens the pack, carries it into the houfe, and then dreffes 
and gives him fome of it to eat with cakes before witnefles, flie becomes 
his lawful wife, and obnoxious to all the penalties of an adulterefs. 

The Hebrews had another fort of marriage—by purchafe : the bride¬ 
groom gave the father of the bride as much as he thought fhe was worth: 
and according to the different valuation, fo fooner or later fhe went off at 
market. The only way to know the merit of a Hebrew lady, was to 
enquire the value for which her father would fell her, and the lefs rapacious 
he was, the fooner Ihe might get an hufband. Divine writ abounds with 
inftances of the like kind •, as Gen. xxxiv. 12. “ Afk me never fo much 
dowry and I will give it.” David bought Michal, and Jacob deaily pur- 
chafed Rachel, &c. The women brought nothing with them, except their 
clothes, rings and bracelets, and a few trinkets. When the Indians would 
exprefs a proper marriage, they have a word adapted according to their 
various dialedls, to give them a fuitable idea of it , but when they are 

fpeaking 
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fpeaklng of their fenfual marriage bargains, they always term it, “ buy¬ 
ing a woman j” for example—they fay \yith regard to the former, Cbe-Awa- 
las, “ I lhall marry you,” the laft fyliable denotes the firft perfon of 
the future tenfe, the former “ I lhall make you, as Awa, or Hewa was 
to IJh” which is confirmed by a ftrong negative fimilar exprelTion, Cbe- 
Awala Awa^ I lliall not marry you.” But the name of their market 
marriages, is Otoolpha, Eho Achumharas, Saookchda^ “ In the fpring, I lhall 
buy a woman, if I am alive.” Or Eho Achumhara Awa^ “ I lhall not buy 
a woman,” SAhafa toogaty “ for indeed I am poor :” the former ufage, and 
method of language is exadly calculated to exprefs that fingular cultom of 
the Hebrews, per coemptionem. 

They fometimes marry by deputation or proxy. The intended bride¬ 
groom fends fo much in value to the neareft relations of the intended bride, 
as he thinks Ihe is worth : if they are accepted, it is a good fign that her 
relations approve of the match, but Ihe is not bound by their contract 
alone i her con fen t mull like wife be obtained, but perfuafions moft com¬ 
monly prevail with them. However, if the price is reckoned too fmall, or 
the goods too few, the law obliges them to return the whole, either to him- 
felf, or fome of his neareft kindred. If they love the goods, as they term 
it, according to the like method of exprefllon with the Hebrews, the loving 
couple may in a Hiort time bed together upon trial, and continue or dif- 
continue their love according as their fancy direfts them. If they like each 
other,- they become an honell married couple when the nuptial ceremony 
is performed, as already defcribed. When one of their chieftains is mar¬ 
ried, feveral of his kinfmen help to kill deer and buffalos, to make a 
rejoicing marriage feaft, to which their relations and neighbours are in¬ 
vited : there the young warriors fing with their two chief muficians, who 
beat on their wet deer fkin tied over the mouth of a large clay-pot, 
and raife their voices. Tinging To To, &c. When they are tired with feaft- 
Ing, dancing, and fmging the Epithalamium, they depart with friendly 
glad hearts, from the houfe of praife. 

If an Ifraelite lay with a bond woman betrothe’ 9 , and not redeemed, fhe 
was to be beaten, but not her fellow criminal; for in the original text. 
Lev. xix. 20. the word is in the foeminine gender. When offenders 
were beaten, they were bowed down, as Deut. xxv. 2. — fo that they 

neither 
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neither fat nor-flood, and their whip had. a large knot to it, which com-- 
manded the thongs, fo as to expand, or contrail them ; the pnnillament was- 
always to be fnited to the nature of the crime, and the conftitution of the- 
criminal. While the offenders were under the lafh, three judges flood by. 
to fee that they received their full and juft due. The firft repeated 
the words of Dent, xxviii. 58. the fecond counted the flripes, and the third 
faid, “ Hack, or lay on.’* The offender received three ladies on the 
breaft, three on the belly, three on each fhoulder, &c. But adultery 
was attended with capital punifhment, as Deut. xxii. 22. The parties when- 
legally deceded, were tried by the leffer judicatory, which was to confift, 
at lead: of twenty-three: the Sanhedrim gave the bitter waters to thofc' 
women who were fufpedled of adultery. The former were ftoned to death *, 
and the latter burft open, according to their imprecation, if they were- 
guilty: the omnipotent divine wifdom impreffed thofe waters with that 
wonderful quality, contrary to the common courfe of nature. The men. 
married, and were divorced as often as their caprice direded them-, for 
if they imagined their wives did not value them, according to their own 
partial opinion of themfelves, they notified the occafion of the diftike, in 3. 
fmall billet, that her virtue might not be fufpeded: and when they gave 
any of them the ticket, they ate together in a very civil manner, and thus 
diffolved the contrad. 

I have premifed this, to trace the refemblance to the marriage divorces and- 
punifhments of the favage Americans. The middle aged people of a place, 
which lies about half-way to Mobille, and the Illinois, affure us, that they 
remember when adultery was punifhed among them with death, by fhooting 
the offender with barbed arrows,, as there are no ftones there. But what 
with the Ioffes of their people at war with the French and their favage confede¬ 
rates, and the conftitul-ional wantonnefs of their young men and women, they 
have through a political defire of continuing, or increafing their numbers, 
moderated the feverity of that law, and reduced it to the prefent ftandard of 
punifhment j which is in the following manner. If a married woman is 
deteded in adultery by one perfon, the evidence is deemed good in judg¬ 
ment againft her; the evidence of a well grown boy or girl, they even 
reckon fufficient, becaufe of the heinoufnefs of the crime, and the difficulty 
of difcovering it in their thick forefts. This is a corruption of the 
Mofaic law, which required two evidences, and exempted both women 
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and (laves from public faith \ bccaufe of the reputed ficklenefs of the one, 
and the bafe, groveling temper of the other. When the crime is proved 
-againft the woman, the enraged hufband accompanied by fome of his 
■relations, furprifes and beats her mod barbaroufly, and then cuts off her 
hair and nofe, or one of her lips. There are many of that fort of disfigured 
females among the Chikkafah, and they are commonly the beft featured, 
and the moft tempting of any of their country-women, which expofed them 
to the fnares of young men. But their fellow-criminals, who proba¬ 
bly firft tempted them, are partially exempted from any kind of corporal 
punilbment. 

With the Mufkohge Indians, it was formerly reckoned adultery, if a 
man took a pitcher of water off a married woman’s head, and drank of it. 
But their law faid, if he was a few fteps apart, and (he at his requeft 
fet it down, and retired a little way off, he might then drink without ex- 
pofing her to any danger. If we ferioufly refledl on the reft of their na-^ 
live cuftoms, this old law, fo fingular to themfelves from the reft of the 
world, gives us room to think they drew it from the Jewidi bitter waters 
that were given to real, or fufpeded adultereffes, either to prove their guilt, 
■or atteft their innocence. 

Among thofe Indians, when adultery is difeovered, the offending parties 
commonly fet off fpeediiy for the diftant woods, to fecure themfelves from 
the (liameful badge of the fharp penal law, which they inevitably get, if they 
can be taken before the yearly offering for the atonement of fin ; afterward, 
every crime except murder is forgiven. But they are always purfued, and 
frequently overtaken j though perhaps, three or four moons abfent, and two 
hundred miles off, over hills and mountains, up and down many creeks and 
rivers, on contrary courfes, and by various intricate windings—the purfuers 
are eager, and their hearts burn within them for revenge. When the huf¬ 
band has the chilling news firft whifpered in his ear, he ftcals off with his wit* 
nefs to (bine of his kinfmen, to get them to afiift him in revenging his in¬ 
jury ; they are foon joined by a fufiicient number of the fame family, if the 
criminal was not of the fame tribe ; otherwife, he chufes to confide in his 
neareft relations. When the witnefs has afferted to them the truth of his 
evidence by a firong affeveration, they feparate to avoid fiifpicion, and 
meet commonly in the dufk of the evening, near the town of the adul- 
7 terer, 
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terer, where each of them provides a fmall hoop-pole, tapering to the point^^ 
with knobs half an inch long, (allowed by ancient cuftom) with which they 
eorred the Tinners •, for as their law in this cafe doth, not allow partiality., 
if they punifhed one of them, and either excufed or let the other efcape 
from juftice, like the Illinois, they would become liable to fuch punifh- 
ment as they had inflided upon either of the parties.. 

They commonly begin with the adulterer, bccaufe of the two, he is the 
more capable of making his efcape: they generally attack him at night, 
by fnrprife, left he ftiould make a defperate refiftance, and blood be fhed- 
to cry for blood. They fall on eager and mercilefs, whooping their re¬ 
vengeful noife, and thrafhing their captive, with their long-knobbed hoop- 
flails i Tome over his head and face j others on his ftioulders and back. 
His belly. Tides, legs, and arms, are gaftied all over, and at laft, he hap*- 
pily Teems to be infenfible of pain: then they cut off his ears^.. 

They obferve, however, a gradation of punifliment, according to the- 
criminality of the adulterefs. For the firft breach of the marriage faith, they 
crop her ears and hair, if the hufband is fpiteful: either of thofe badges 
proclaim her to be a whore, or Rakfe Kamha^ “ fuch as were evil in Ca^ 
naan,” for the hair of their head is their ornament: when loofe it com¬ 
monly reaches below their back*, and when tied, it ftands below the 
crown of [the. head, about four inches long, and two broad.. As the 

* Among thefe Indians, the trading people’s ears are often in danger, by the lharpnefs of 
this law, and their fuborning falfe,witnelTes, or admitting foolilh children as legal evidence; 
but generally either the tender-hearted females or friends, give them timely notice of their dan¬ 
ger. Then they fall to the rum-keg, — .and as foon as they find the purfuers approaching, 
they ftand to arms in a threatning parade. Formerly, the traders like fo many Britilh tars, kept 
them in proper awe, and confequently prevented them from attempting any mifehief. Bat 
fince the patenteed race of Daublers fet foot in their land, they have gradually become worfe 
every year, murdering valuable innocent Britilh fubjeds at pleafure ; and when they go 
down, they receive prefents as a tribute of fear, for which thefe Indians upbraid, and 
threaten us. The Mufkohge lately dipt off the ears of two white men for fuppofed adultery,. 
One had been a difciple of Black Beard, the pirate; and the other, at the time of going un¬ 
der the hands of thofe Jewilh clippers, was deputed by the whimfical war-governor of 
Georgia, to awe the traders into an obedience of his defpotic power. His fucceffor 
loft his life on the Chikkafah war-path, twenty miles above the Koofah, or uppermoft 
weftern town of the Mufkohge, in an attempt to arreft the traders; which Ihould not by any. 
means be undertaken in the.Indian country, 
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offender cuts a comical figure among the reft of the women, by being 
trimmed fo fiiarp, fhe always keeps her dark winter hot houfe, till by 
keeping the hair moiftened with greafe, it grows fo long as to bear tying. 
Then fhe accuftoms herfelf to the light by degrees; and loon fome worthlefs 
fellow, according to their ftandard, buys her for his And ; which term 
hath been already explained. 

The adulterer’s ears are flafiied off clofe to his head, for the firft a<ft of 
adultery, becaufe he is the chief in fault. If the criminals repeat the 
crime with any ocher married perfons, their nofes and upper lips are cut oft'. 
But the third crime of the like nature, is attended with more danger •, for 
their law fays, that for public heinous crimes, fatisfadion ihould be made 
vifible to the people, and adequate to the injuries of the virtuous,—to fee 
their aggrieved hearts at eafe, and prevent others from following fuch a 
dangerous crooked copy. As they will not comply with their mitigated law 
of adultery, nor be terrified, nor fhamed from their ill courfe of life; 
that the one may not frighten and abufc their wives, nor the other feduce 
their hufbands and be a lading plague and fhame to the whole fociety, they 
are ordered by their ruling magi and war-chieftains, to be fhot to death, 
which is accordingly executed ; but this feldom happens. 

When I afked the Chikkafah the reafon of the inequality of their mar¬ 
riage-law, in punifhing the weaker paflive party, and exempting the 
llronger, contrary to reafon and juftice ; they told me, it had been fo a 
confiderable time—becaufe their land being a continual feat of war, and the 
lurking enemy for ever pelting them without, and the women decoying 
them within, if they put fuch old crofs laws of marriage in force, all their 
beloved brifk warriors would foon be fpoiled, and their habitations turned 
to a wild v/afte. It is remarkable, that the ancient Egyptians cut off the 
ears and nofe of the adulterefs; and the prophet alludes to this fort of pu- 
niftiment, Ezek. xxiii. 25. “ They Ihall deal furioufly with thee : they fhall 
take away thy nofe and thine ears.” And they gave them alfo a thoufand 
ftripes, with canes on the buttocks *. The Cheerake are an exception to 
all civilized or favage nations, in having no laws againft adultery; they 

* When human laws were firft made, they commanded that if the hufband found the adul¬ 
terer in the fa< 5 l, he Ihould kill them both. Thus the laws of Solon and Draco ordained : 
but the law oj the twelve tables foftened it. 
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have been a confiderable while under petticoat-government^ and allow their 
women full liberty to plant their brows with horns as oft as they pleafe* 
without fear of punifhment. On this account their marriages are ill ob- 
ferved, and of a Ihort continuance •, like the Amazons, they divorce their 
fighing bed-fellows at their pleafure, and fail not to execute their autho¬ 
rity, when their fancy dire< 5 ls them to a more agreeable choice. However,, 
once in my time a number of warriors, belonging to the family of the huf- 
band of the adulterefs, revenged the injury committed by her, in her own 
way i for they faid, as (he loved a great many men, inftead of a hufband,, 
juftice told them to gratify her longing defire—wherefore, by the infor¬ 
mation of their fpies, they followed her into the woods a little way from 
the town, (as decency required) and then ftretched her on the ground, with 
her hands tied to a ftake, and her feet alfo extended,, where upwards of 
fifty of them lay with her, having a blanket for a covering.. The Choktah: 
obferve the fame favage cuftom with adultereffes. They term their female 
delinquents, Ahowwe IJhto ; the firfl is a Cheerake word, fignifying, “ a,. 
deer.” — And through contempt of the Chikkafah, they altered their penal, 
law of adultery. 

The Mulkohge Indians, either through the- view of mitigating theirr 
law againft adultery, that it might be adapted to their patriarchal-like; 
government; or by mifunderftanding the Mofaic precept, from lengtk 
of time, and uncertainty of oral tradition, oblige the adulterefs under 
the penalty of the fevered law not to. be free with, any man, (unlefs Ihe 
is inclined to favour her fellow fufferer) during, the fpace of four moons,, 
after the broken moon in which they fuffered for each. other, according; 
to the cuftom of the Maldivians. But her hufband expofes himfeJf to. 
the utmoft. feverity of the marriage law, if he is known to hold a famh- 
Mftr intercourfe with her after the time of her puni(hment. 


4. E G U M; E N T XIT.. 


Many other of the Indian Punishments, refemble thofe of the Jew*;.. 
Whofoe.ver attentively views the features of the Indian, and his eye, and: 
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reflefts on his fickle, obftinate, and cruel difpofition, will naturally think 
on the Jews. EngliOi America, feelingly knows the parity of the temper 
of their neighbouring Indians, with that of the Hebrew nation. 

The Ifraelites cut off the hands and feet of murderers, 2 Sam. iv.- 12.— 
ftrangled falfe prophets—and fometimes burned, ftoned, or beheaded thofe 
malefadors who were condemned by the two courts of judgment. The 
Indians either by the defed of tradition, or through a greedy defire of re¬ 
venge, torture their prifoners and devoted captives, with a mixture of all 
thofe Jewifh capital punifhments. They keep the original fo clofc in their 
eye, as to pour cold water on the fufferers when they are fainting, or over¬ 
come by the fiery torture—to refrefh, and enable them to undergo longer 
tortures. The Hebrews gave wine mixt with the juice of myrrh, to their 
tortured criminals, to revive their fpirits; and fometimes vinegar to prevent 
too great an effufion of blood, left they (hould be difappointed in glut¬ 
ting their greedy eyes, with their favourite tragedy of blood : which 
was eminently exemplified in their infulting treatment of Chrift on the 
crofs. 

The Indians, beyond all the reft of mankind, feem in this refped to be 
aduatedwith the Jewifh fpirit. They jeer, taunt, laugh, whoop, and rci- 
joice at the inexprefiible agonies of thofe unfortunate perfons, who are un¬ 
der their butchering hands; which would excite pity and' horror in any 
heart, but that of a Jew. When they are far from home, they keep as 
near to their diftinguifliing cuftoms, as circumftances allow them : not be¬ 
ing able formerly to cut off the heads of thofe they killed in war, for want 
of proper weapons; nor able to carry them three or four hundred miles 
without putrefadion, they cut off the fkin of their heads with their flint- 
ftone knives, as fpeaking trophies of honour, and which regifter them among 
the brave by procuring them war titles. Though now they have plenty of 
proper weapons, they vary not from this ancient barbarous cuftom of the 
American aborigines: which has been too well known by many of our 
northern colonifts, and; is yet fhamefully fo to South-Carolina and Georgia 
barriers, by the hateful name of fcalping. 

The Indians ftridly adhere more than the reft of mankind to that po- 
fitive, unrepealed law of Mofes, “ He who ftieddeth man’s blood, by 
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man fliall his blood be fhedlike the Ifraelites, their hearts burn via> 
lently day and night without intermiffion, till they died blood for blood> 
They tranfmit from father to fon, the memory of the lofs of their relation, 
or one of their own tribe or family, though it were an old woman—if fi\e 
was either killed by the enemy, or by any of their own people. If indeed 
the murder be committed by a kinfman, the elded can redeem : howeve:% 
if the circumftances attending the fa6l be peculiar and fhocking to nature, 
the murderer is condemned to die the death of a finner, “ without any one 
to mourn for him,” as in the cafe of filicide; contrary to their ufage 
toward the reft of their dead, and which may properly be called the death or 
burial of a Jewilh aCs. 

When they have had fuccefs in killing-the enemy, they tie fire-brands 
in the mod frequented places, with grape vines which hang pretty low, in 
order that they may be readily feen by the enemy.. As they reckon the 
aggredbrs have loudly declared war, it wmiild be madnefs or treachery iia 
their opinion to ufe fuch public formalities before they have revenged cry>- 
ing blood; it would inform the enemy of their defign of retaliating, and 
dedroy the honed intention of war. They likewife drip the bark off I'everal 
harge trees in confpicuous places, and' paint them with red and black hiero¬ 
glyphics, thereby threatening the enemy with more blood and death. The 
kd were drong and fimilar emblems with the Plebrews,. and the fird is ana¬ 
logous to one of their martial ciidoms; for when they arrived at the 
enemies territories, they threw a fire-brand within their land, as an emblem 
of the anger of “ the holy fire” for their ill deeds to his peculiarly be¬ 
loved people. To which cudom Obadiah alludes, when he fays, (ver. 18.). 
“ they fhall kindle in them and devour them, there fhall not be any rer 
mainihg of the houfe of Efau, &c.” which the Septuagint tranfiateSj “ one 
who carries a fire-brand.” The condud of the Ifraelitifh champion, Samp- 
fon, againd the Philidines, proceeded from the fame war cudom,. when he 
took three-hundred Shugnalim, (which is a bold drong metaphor) fignif)v 
ing Vnlpes, foxes or fheaves of-corn; and tying them tail to tail, or one. end 
to. the other in a continued train, he fet fire, to them, and by that meansj 
burned down their danding corn. 

In the late Cheerake war, at the earned perfuafions of the trading people*,Te- 
veral of the Mufkohge warriors came down to the barrier-fettlements of Geor> 
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gk, to go againfl: the Cheerake, and revenge Englifli crying blood : bun 
the main body of the nation fent a running embaffy to the merchants there, 
requefting them immediately to forbear their unfriendly proceedings, other- 
wife, they fhould be forced by difagreeable neceifity to revenge their rela¬ 
tions blood if it fhould chance to be fpilt contrary to their ancient laws: 
this alludes to the levitical law, by which he who decoyed another to his 
end,. was deemed the occafion of his death, and confequently anfwerable 
for it. If an unruly horfe belonging to a white man, fhould chance to be 
tied at a trading houfe and kill one of the Indians, either the owner of the 
houfe, or the perfon who tied the beaft. there,, is refponfible for it, by their 
lex talionis •, which feems to be derived alfo from the Mofaic precept,—if an 
ox known by its owner to pufh with its horn, fhould kill a perfon, they were 
both to die the death. If the Indians have a diflike* to a perfon, who-by 
any cafuaky was the death of one of their people, he flands accountable, 
and will certainly fuffer for it, unlefs he.takes fanduary,. 

I knew an under trader, who being intrufled by his employer with a 
cargo of goods for the country of the Mufkohge, was forced by the common 
law of good faith, to oppofe fome of thofe favages in the remote woods, to 
prevent their robbing the camp: the chieftain being much intoxicated with 
fpirituous liquors, and becoming outrageous in proportion to the refiftance he 
met with, the trader like a brave man, oppofed lawlefs force by force : fome 
time after, the lawlefs bacchanal was attacked with a pleurify, of which he 
died. Then the heads of the family of the deceafed convened theJeffer judk 
catory, and condemned the trader to be fhot to death for the fuppofed 
murder of their kinfman i which they eafily effefted, as he was off his 
guard, and knew nothing of their murdering defign. His employer, how.- 
ever had fuch a friendly intercourfe with them, as to gain timely notice 
of any thing that might affed his perfon or intereft -, but he was fo far 
from affifling the unfortunate brave man, as the laws of humanity and com¬ 
mon honour obliged him, that as a confederate, he not only concealed their 
bloody intentions, but went bafely to the next town, while the; favages 
painted themfelves red and black, and give them an opportunity of perpe.- 
trating the horrid murder. The poor vidim could have eafily efcaped to 
the Englifh fettlements if forewarned, and got the affair accommodated by the 
mediation of, the gpvernment. In ads of blood, if the fuppofed niur- 
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derer efcapes, his neareft kinfman either real or adopted, or if he has none 
there, his friend ftands according to their rigorous law, anfwerable for the 
fact. But though the then governor of South Carolina was fufEciently in¬ 
formed of this tragedy, and that it was done contrary to the treaty of 
amity, and that there is no poffibility of managing them, but by their 
own notions of virtue, he was paffive, and allowed them with impunity to 
(bed this innocent blood-, which they ever fince have improved to our 
Biame and forrow. They have gradually become worfe every year; and 
corrupted other nations by their contagious copy, fo as to draw them into 
the like bloody fcenes, with the fame contempt, as if they had killed fo 
many helplefs timorous dunghill fowls, as they defpitefully term us. 

There never was any fet of people, who purfued the Mofaic law of 
retaliation with fuch a fixt eagernefs as thefe Americans. They are fo deter¬ 
mined in this point, that formerly a little boy (hooting birds in the high and 
thick corn-fields, unfortunately chanced fiightly to wound another with 
his childifli arrow the young vindi(fi;ive fox, was excited by cuftom to 
watch his ways with the utmoft earneftnefs, till the wound was returned 
in as equal a manner as could be expeared. Then, “ all was ftraight,” 
according to their phrafe. Their hearts were at reft, by having executed 
that ftrong law of nature, and they fported together as before. This 
obfervation though fmall in itfelf, is great in its combined circumftances, 
as it is contrary to the ufage of the old heathen world. They forgive all 
crimes at the annual atonement of fins, except murder, which is always 
punifhed with death. The Indians conftantly upbraid us in their baccha¬ 
nals, for inattention to-this maxim of theirs ; they fay, that all nations of 
people who are not utterly funk in cowardice, take revenge of blood before 
they can have reft, coft what it will. The Indian Americans are more 
eager to revenge blood, than any other people on the whole face of the 
earth. And when the heart of the revenger of blood in Ifrael was hot 
within him, it was a terrible thing for the cafual manjlayer to meet him, 
Deut. xix. 6. “ Left the avenger of blood purfue the (layer while his heart 
is hot, and overtake him, becaufe the way is long, and (lay him ; whereas 
he was not worthy of death, inafmuch as he hated him not in time paft.’* 

I have known the Indians to go a thoufand miles, for the purpofe of 
.revenge, in pathlefs woods j over hills and mountains ; through large cane 
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fwamps, full of grape-vines and briars v over broad lakes, rapid rivers, and 
deep creeks; and all the way endangered by poifonous fnakes, if not with 
the rambling and lurking enemy, while at the fame time they were expofed 
to the extremities of heat and cold, the vicilfitude of the feafons •, to 
hunger and thirft, both by chance, and their religious fcanty method of liv¬ 
ing when at war, to fatigues, and other difficulties. Such is their over¬ 
boiling revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all thofe things 
as imaginary trifles, if they are fo happy as to get the fcalp of the murderer, 
©r enemy, to fatisfy the fuppofed craving gh'ofts of their deceafed rela¬ 
tions. Though they imagine the report of guns will fend off the ghofts of 
their kindred that died at home, to their quiet place, yet they firmly 
believe, that the fpirits of thofe who are killed by the enerriy, without 
equal revenge of blood, find no reft, and at night haunt the houfes of the 
tribe to which they belonged*: but, when that kindred duty of retaliation 
is juftly executed, they immediately get eafe and power to fly away : This 
opinion, and their method of burying and mourning for the dead, of which 
we (hall fpeak prefently, occafion them to retaliate in fo earneft and fierce 
a manner. It is natural for friends to ftudy each others mutual happinefs,^ 
and we fliould pity the weaknefs of thofe who are deftitute of our ad¬ 
vantages j whofe intellectual powers are unimproved, and who are utterly 
unacquainted with the fciences, as well as every kind of mechanical bufinels; 
to engage their attention at home. Such perfons cannot well live with¬ 
out war; and being deftitute of public faith to fecure the lives of em- 
baffadors in time of war, they have no fure method to reconcile their dif¬ 
ferences : confequently, when any cafual thing!*draws them into a war, it 
grows every year more fpiteful till it advances to a bitter enmity, fo as to 
excite them to an implacable hatred to one another’s very national names. 
Then they muft go abroad to fpill the enemy’s blood, and to revenge crying 
blood. We muft aJfo confidcr, it is by fcalps they get all their war-titles, 
which diftinguifti them among the brave: and thefe they hold in as high 
efteem, as the moft ambitious Roman general ever did a great triumph,. 
By how much the deeper any fociety of people are funk in ignorance, fo 
much the more they value themfelves on their bloody merit. This was 

^ As the Hebrews fuppofed there was a holinefs in Canaan/more than in any other land, 
fo they believed that their bodies buried out of it, would be carried through caverns, or fub- 
terraneous palfages of the earth to the holy land, where they lhall rife again and dart up tO' 
iheir holy attrafting centre. 
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long the charaderilVic of the Hebrew nation, and has been conveyed down 
to thefe their fuppofed^red defcendants. 

However, notwithftanding their bloody-temper and condudc towards ene¬ 
mies, when their law of blood does not interfere, they obferve that Mofaic 
precept, “ He hiall be dealt' with according as he intended to do to his 
neighbour, but the innocent and righteous man thou flialt not flay.” I 
muft obferve alfo that as the Jewifli priefts were by .no means to flied hu¬ 
man blood, and as dcing David was forbidden by the prophet to build a 
temple becaufe he was a man of war and had Hied blood — fo, the Indian 
fhtoheollo “ holy men” are by their fun6lion abfolutely forbidden to flay, 
notwithftanding .their propenfity thereto, even for fmall injuries. They 
will not allow the greateft warrior to officiate, when the yearly grand facri- 
hce of expiation is offered up, or on any other religious occafion, except the 
leader. All mull be performed by their beloved men, who are clean of 
every (lain of blood, and have xheir foreheads circled with itreaks of white 
clay. 

As this branch of the general fubjed cannot -be illufcrated, but by 
well-known -fads, I ffiall exemplify it with the late and long-continued 
condud of the nothern Indians, and thofe of Cape Florida, whom our navi¬ 
gators have reported to be cannibals. The Muskohge, who have been bit¬ 
ter .enemies to the Cape Florida Indians, time immemorial, affirm their 
manners, tempers and appetites, to be the very -fame as thofe of the 
neighbouring Indian nations. And the Florida, captives who were fold in 
Carolina, have told me, that the Spaniards of St. Auguffine and St. Maik’s 
garrifons, not only hired and paid them for murdering our feamen, who 
were fo unfortunate as to be fltipwrecked on their dangerous coaft ; but 
that they delivered up to the favages thofe of our people they did not 
like, to be put to the fiery torture. From their bigotted perfecuting fpirit, 
we may conclude the yidims to have been thofe who would not worflfip 
xheir images and crucifixes. The Spaniards no doubt could eafily in¬ 
fluence this decayed fmall tribe to fuch a pradice, as they depended upon 
them for the neceffaries of life : and though they could never fettle out 
of their garrifons in Weft-Florida, on account of the jealous temper of the 
neighbouring unconquered Indians, yet the Cape-Floridans were only 
^jDaniili mercenaries, fliedding blood for their maintenance, A fedu.ced In. 

7 dian 
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dian is certainly lefs faulty than the apoftate Chriftian who inftigated him: 
when an Indian Iheds human blood, it does not proceed from wantonnefs, 
or the view of doing evil, but folely to put the law of retaliation in force, 
to return one injury for another *, but, if he has received no ill, and has 
no fufpicion of the kind, he ufually offers no damage to thofe who fall 
in his power, but is moved with compaffion, in proportion to what they 
feem to have undergone. Such as they devote to the fire, they flatter 
with the hope of being redeemed, as long as they can, to prevent the 
giving them any previous anxiety or grief, which their law of blood does 
not require. 

The French Canadians are highly cenfurable, and their bloody popifli 
clergy, for debauching our peaceable northern Indians, with their i/tfernal 
oaiechi/my —the firil introduftion into their religious myfteries. Formerly, 
when they initiated the Indian fucklings into their mixt idolatrous worfliip, 
they faftened round their necks, a bunch of their favourite red and black 
beads, with a filver crofs hanging down on rheir breafts, thus engaging 
them, as tiiey taught, to fight the battles of God. Then they infeded 
the credulous Indians with a firm belief, that God once fent his own be¬ 
loved fon to fix the red people in high places of power, over the reft 
•of mankind*, that he pafied through various countries, to the univerfal 
joy of the inhabitants, in order to come to the beloved red people, and, 
place them in a fuperior flation of life to the reft of the American 
world ; but when he was on the point of failing to America, to execute his 
divine embaffy, he was murdered by the bloody monopolizing Englifia, at 
the city of London, only to make the red people weigh light. Flaving 
thus inftruded, and given them the catechifm by way of queftion and 
anfwer, and furniflied them with 2000 grofs of fcalping knives and other 
murdering articles, the catechumens foon fallied forth, and painted them- 
felvcs all over v/ith the innocent blood of our fellow-fubjecfts, of different 
ftaiions, and ages, and without any diftin6;ion pf fex,—contrary to the 
itanding Indian laws of blood. 

The Bricifii lion at laft however triumphed, and forced the French them- 
felves to fue for that friendly intercourfe and proteftion, which their for¬ 
mer catechifm taught the Indians to hate, and fly from, as dangerous to 
their univerfal happinefs. 
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When I have rcafoncd with fome of the old headmen, againft their bar¬ 
barous cuftom of killing defencelefs innocent perfons, who neither could 
nor would oppofe them in battle, but begged that they might only live to 
be their flaves, they told me that formerly they never waged war, but 
in revenge of blood i and that in fuch cafes, they always devoted the guilty 
to be burnt alive when they were purifying themfelves at home, to obtain 
vidlory over their enemies. But otherwife they treated the vanquifhed with 
the greateft clemency, and adopted them in the room of their relations, 
who had either died a natural death, or had.before been fufficiently revenged,, 
though killed by the enemy. 

The Ifraelites thus ^)ften devoted tlieir captives to death, without any di- 
flinflion of age or fex,—as when they took Jericho, they faved only merciful: 
Rahab and her family—after they had plundered the Midianites of their 
riches, they put men women and children to death, dividing among them-- 
felves a few virgins and the plunder ^—with other inftances that might be 
quoted. The Indian Americans, beyond all the prefcnt race of Adam, 
are adluated by this bloody war-cuftom of the Ifraelites; they put their 
captives to various lingering torments, with the fame unconcern as the 
Levite, when he cut up his beloved concubine into eleven portions, and 
fent them to the eleven tribes, to excite them to revenge the affront, the 
Benjamites had given him. When equal blood has not been fhed to quench, 
the crying blood of their relations, and give reft to their ghofts,. according 
to their credenda, while they are famflifying themfelves for war, they 
always allot their captives either to be killed or put to the fiery torture: 
and they who are thus devoted, cannot by any means be faved, though, 
they refembled an angel in beauty and virtue. 

Formerly, the Indians defeated a great body of the French, who at 
two different times came to invade their country. They put to the fiery 
torture a confiderable number of them-, and two in particular, whom 
they imagined to have carried the French ark againft them. The Englifh 
traders folicited with the moft earneft entreaties, in favour of the unfor¬ 
tunate captives but they averred, that as it was not our bufinefs to 
intercede in behalf of a deceitful enemy who came to fhed blood, unlefs 
we were refolved to fhare their deferved fate, fo was it entirely out 
of the reach of goods, though piled as high as the fkies, to redeem them,— 
% becaufe 
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becaufe they were not only the chief fupport of the French army, in fpoil- 
ing fo many of their warriors by the power of their ugly ark, before they 
conquered them j but were delivered over to the fire, before they entered 
into battle. 

When I was on my way to the Chikkafah, at the Okchai, in the year 
1745, the condufl of the Muficohge Indians was exa^ly the fame with 
regard to a Cheerake ftripling, whole father was a white man, and mother 
an half-breed,—'regardlels of the preffing entreaties and very high offers of 
the Englifh traders, they burned him in their ulual manner. This feems 
to be copied from that law which exprefly forbad the redeeming any de¬ 
voted perfons, and ordered that they fhould be furely put to death. 
Lev. xxvii. 29. This precept had evidently a reference to the law of 
retaliation.—Saul in a fuperftitioiis and angry mood, wanted to have mur¬ 
dered or facrificed to God his favourite fon Jonathan, becaufe when he was 
fainting he tafted fome honey which cafually fell in his way, jufl after he 
had performed a prodigy of martial feats in behalf of llrael: but the gra¬ 
titude, and reafon of the people, prevented him from perpetrating that 
horrid murder. If devoting to death was of divine extraflion, or if God 
delighted in human facrifices, the people would have been criminal for 
daring to oppofe the divine law,—which was not the cafe. Such a law if 
taken in an extenfive and literal fenfe, is contrary to all natural reafon and 
religion, and confequently in a ftridf fenfe, could not be enjoined by a be¬ 
nevolent and merciful God j who commands us to dojuftice and fiiew 
mercy to the very beads; not to muzzle the ox while he is treading out 
the grain ; nor to infnare the bird when performing her parental offices. 

Are ye not of more value than many fparrows 

The Indians irfe no dated ceremony in immolating their devoted captives, 
although it is the fame thing to the unfortunate victims, what form their 
butcherers ufe. They are generally facrificed before their conquerors fee 
off for war with their ark and fnppofed holy things. And fometimes the 
Indians devote every one they meet in certain woods or paths, to be killed 
there, except their own people *, this occafioned the cowardly Cheerake in 
the year 1753, to kill two white men on the Chikkafah war-path, which 
leads from the country of the Muffiohge. And the Shawanoh Indians who 
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fettled between the Ooe-Jfa and Koofah-towns^ told, us, that their people to 
the northward had devoted the Englifh to death for the fpace of fix years y. 
but when that time was expired and not before, they would live in friend- 
fhip as formerly. If the Englifli had at that time executed their owa 
law againft them, and demanded equal blood from the Cheerake, and 
ftopt all trade with them before they dipt themfelves too deep in blood, 
they would foon have had a firm peace with all the Indian nations. This 
is the only way of treating them now, for when they have not the fear, 
of offending, they will filed innocent blood, and proceed in the end 
to lay all i-eftraint afide. 

The late conduft of the Chikkafah war-council, in condemning two pre¬ 
tended friends to death, who came with a view of Ihedding blood; lEews 
their knowledge of that equal law of divine appointment to the Jews, “ he 
fhall be dealt with exactly as he intended to do to his neighbour.” 

It ought to be remarked, that they are careful of their youth, and 
fail not to punifh them when they tranfgrefs. Anno 1766, I faw an old 
head man, called the Dog-King (from the nature of his office) corredh 
feveral young perfons — fome for fuppofed. faults, and others by way of 
prevention. He began with a lufty young fellow, who v/as charged with 
being more effeminate than became a warrior*, and with a6ling contrary 
to their old religious rites and cuftoms, particularly, becaufe he lived 
nearer than any of the reft to an opulent and helplefs German,, by whom 
they fuppofed he might have been corrupted. Ele baftinadoed the young 
finner feverely, with a thick whip, about a foot and a half long, compofed 
of plaited filk grafs, and the fibres of the button fnake-root ftalks, tapering 
to the point, which was fecured with a knot. He reafoned with him, as he 
corre( 5 led him r he told him that he was Chehakfe Kanlha-He^ literally, “ you 
are as one who is wicked, and almoft loft The grey-hair’d corredlor 
faid, he treated him in- that manner according to ancient cuftom, through 
an effefl of love, to induce him to Ihun vice, and to imitate the virtues of 

* As Chin-Kanehah fignifies. ** yon have loil,” and Che-Kanehah^. “you are it 

feems to point at the method the Hebrews ufed in correding their criminals in Canaan, and 
to imply a fimilarity of manners. The word they ufe to exprefs “ forgetfulnefs,” looks the 
very fame way, IJh Jl Kanehahj “ you forget,’' meaning that and Canaan are forgotten 
by Aks 
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liis Illuflnous fore-fathers, which he endeavoured to enumerate largely : 
when the young finner had received his fuppofed due, he went off feem- 
iugly well pleafed. 

This Indian corredion leffens gradually in its feverity, according to the 
age of the pupils. While the Dog-King was catechifing the little ones, 
he faid Cbe Hakfinna^ “ do not become vicious.’* And when they wept, 
he faid Che-Ahela Awa, “ I fhall not kill you,” or ‘‘ I fhall not put you into, 
the date of bleeding. AUh*A 

Like the prefent Jews, their old'men.are tenacious of their ancient rites 
and cuftoms *, imagining them to be the fure channel through which all 
temporal good things flow to them, and by which the oppofite evils are 
averted. No wonder therefore, that they dill retain a multiplicity of Her 
brew words, which were repeated often with great reverence in the temple i 
and adhere to many of their ancient rules and methods of punifhment. 

* The Indians ufe the word Hakfe, to convey, the idea of a perfon’s being criminal in any 
thing whatfoever. If they mention not the particular crime, they add, Hdkjet Kanehahi 
pointing as it were to thofe who were puniflied in Canaan. Such unfortunate perfons as 
are mad, deaf, dumb or blind, are called by no other name than Hahfe. In like manner 
Kallakfe fignifies “ contemptible, unileady, light,, or eafily thrown afide,”-—it is a diminu¬ 
tive of ^hp, of the fame meaning.. And they fay fuch an one is Kallaks'-Ijhto, “ execrated,, 
or accurfed to God,” becaufe. found light in the divine balance. As the American Abori¬ 
gines ufed no weights, the parity of language here svith the Hebrew, feems to affure ur, 
they originally derived this method of exprellion from the Ifraelites, who took the fame idea 
from the poife of a balance, which divine writ frequently mentions. Jpb, chap, x.xx.^ 
deferibes juftice with a pair of fcales, “Let me be weighed in an even balance, that I 
may know my perfedlion.” And they call weighing, or giving a preference, Tckale, accord¬ 
ing to the fame figure of fpeech : and it agrees both in expreffion and meaning, with the 
Chaldean TekeJ, if written with Hebrew charaders, as in that extraordinary appearance on the 
wall of the Babylonifh monarch, interpreted by the prophet I>aniel. When they prefer one 
perfon and would lefiTen another, (hey (ay Eeapa IVehke Tekale^, thh one weighs heavy,” 
and Eeako Kallakfe, or KalVakC.ooJhe TeAdle, “ that one weighs light, very light.” When 
any of their people are killed on any of the hunting paths, they frequently {&y, Heenna tungga 
'E'annip Tekale, “ right on the path, he was weighed for the enemy, or the oppofite party,” 
for Tannip is the only word they have to exprefs the words e7iemy and the opptjite-, as Ook'’heenna 
Tmiiiip, “ the oppofite fide of the water path hence it is probable, they borrowed that 
Botable Afiyrian expreffion while in their fuppofed captivity, brought it with then\ to Amcy 
xica, and. introduced it into their language, to comraemorats fo furprifing an event. 
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ARGUMENT XV. 

The Ifraelites had Cities of Refuge, or places of fafety, for thofe who 
killed a perfon unawares, and without defign ; to fhelter them from the 
blood-thirfty relations of the deceafed, or the revenger of blood, who 
always purfued or watched the unfortunate perfon, like a ravenous wolf: 
but after the death of the high-prieft the man-flayer could fafely return 
home, and nobody durft moleft him. 

According to the fame particular divine law of mercy, each of thefe 
Indian nations have either a houfe or town of refuge, which is a fure 
afylum to protedl a man-flayer, or the unfortunate captive, if they can 
once enter into it. The Cheerake, though now exceedingly corrupt, 
fbill obferve that law fo inviolably, as to allow their beloved town the 
privilege of protedting a wdlful murtherer: but they feidom allow him to 
return home afterwards in fafety—they will revenge blood for blood, 
unlefs in fome very particular cafe when the eldeft can redeem. Hov;ever, 
if he fhoLild accept of the price of blood to wipe away its flains, and dry 
up the tears of the reft of the neareft kindred of the deceafed, it is gene¬ 
rally prodinftive of future ills,; either when they are drinking fpirituous 
liquors, or dancing their enthufiaftic war dances, a tomohavdc is likely 
to be funk into .the head pf fome of his relations. 

Formerly, when one of the Cheerake murdered an Englifti trader he 
immediately ran off for the town of refuge ; but as foon as he got in view 
of it, the inhabitants difeovered him by the clofe purfuit of the fhrill war- 
whoo-whoop ; and for fear of irritating the Engliih, they inftantly anfwered 
the w'ar cry, ran to arms, intercepted, and drove him off' into Tennafe river 
(where he efcaped, though mortally wounded) left he Ihould have entered 
the reputed holy ground, and thus it had been ftained with the blood of 
their friend ; or he had obtained.lancftuary to the danger of the community, 
nnd tho foreign contempt of their facred altars. 
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This town of refuge called Choate^ is fituated on a large dream of the 
MilTifippi, five miles above the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon^ —where fome 
years ago, a brave Englifiiman was proteded after killing an Indian war- 
nor in defence of his property. The gentleman told me, that as his trading 
houfe was near to that town of refuge, he had refolved with himfelf, after 
fome months flay in it, to return home; but the head-men afiured him, 
that though he was then fafe, it would prove fatal if he removed thence; 
fo he continued in his afylum ftill longer, till the affair was by time more 
obliterated, and he had wiped off* all their tears with various prefents. In 
the upper or moll weftern part of the country of the Mufkohge, there was 
an old beloved town, now reduced to a fmali ruinous village, called Koofals 
which is ftill a place of fafety for thofe who kill undefignedly. It ftands 
on commanding ground, over-looking a bold river, which after running 
about forty leagues, fweeps dofe by the late mifchievous French garrifon 
Jlebdmah, and down to Mohille-Sound, 200 leagues diftance, and fo into 
the gulph of Florida. 

In almoft every Indian nation, there are feveral peaceable towns, which 
are called old-beloved,” “ ancient, holy, or white towns * they feem 
to have been formerly towns of refuge,” for it is not in the memory of 
their oldeft people, that ever human blood was Ihed in them j although they 
often force perfons from thence, and put them to death elfewhere. 


ARGUMENT XVI. 


Before the Indians go to War, they have many preparatory ceremonies 
purification ^n 6 .fafting, like what is recorded of the Ifraelites. 

In the firft commencement of a war, a party of the injured tribe turns 
out firft, to revenge the innocent crying blood of their own bone and flefti, 
as they term it. When the leader begins to beat up for volunteers, he 
goes three times round his dark winter-houfe, contrary to the courfe of the 
fun, founding the war-whoop, finging the war-fong, and beating the drum. 

* White is their hxt emblem of peace, friendihip, happinefs, profperity, purity, hoii- 
Kefs, &c. as with the liraelites.. 
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Then he fpeaks to the liftening crowd with very rapid language, fliort 
paufes, and an awful commanding voice, tells them of the continued friendly- 
offices they have done the enemy, but which have been ungratefully re¬ 
turned with the blood of his kinfmen •, therefore as the white paths have 
changed their beloved colour, his heart burns within him with eagernefs to 
tindlure them all along, and even to make them flow over with the hateful 
blood of the bafe contemptible -enemy. Then lie ftrongly perfuades his 
kindred warriors and others, who are not afraid of the enemies bullets and 
arrows, to come and join him with manly cheerful hearts : he alTures them, 
he is fully convinced, as they are all bound by the love-knot, fo they are 
ready to hazard their lives to revenge the blood of their kindred and coun¬ 
try-men •, that the love of order, and the neceffity of complying with the 
old religious cuftoms of their country, had hitherto checked their daring 
generous hearts, but now, thofe hindrance^ are removed: he proceeds 
lU) whoop again for the warriors to conae and join him, and fantiify 
ihemfelves for fuccefs againft the common enemy, according to their 
ancient religious law. 

By his eloquence, but chiefly by their own greedy third of revenge, 
and intenfe love of martial glory, on which they conceive their liberty 
and happinefs depend, and which they conftantly inftil into the minds 
of their youth — a number foon join him in his winter-houfe, where 
they live feparate from all others, and purify themfelves for the fpace 
of three days and nights, exclufive of the firft ‘broken day. In each of 
thofe days they oblerve a dried; fad till fun-fet, watching the young men 
very narrowly who have not been initiated in war-titles, led unufual hun¬ 
ger fhould tempt them to violate it, to the fuppofed danger of all their 
Ikxs in war, by dedroying the power of their purifying beloved phyfic, 
which they drink plentifully during that time. This purifying phyfic, 
is warm water highly imbittered with button-rattle-fnake-root, which as 
‘hath been before obferved, they apply only to relig-ious purpofes. Some¬ 
times after bathing they drink a decoflion made of the faid root—and in 
-like manner the leader applies afperfions, or fprink-lings, both at home and 
when out at war. They are fuch drift obfervers of the law of purification, 
and think it fo effential in obtaining health and fuccefs in war, as not to 
allow the bed beloved trader that ever lived among them, even to enter 
fhe beloved ground, appropriated to the religious duty of being fanfti- 
7 fied 
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fieilforwar; much lefs to affociate with the camp in the woods, though 
he went (as I have known it to happen) on the fame war defign •,—they 
oblige him to walk and encamp feparate by hinifelf, as an impure danger¬ 
ous animal, till the leader hath purified him, according to their ufual time 
and method, with the confecrated things of the ark. With the Hebrews, 
the ark of B£rith^ “ the purifier,” was a fmall wooden chefi, of three feet 
nine inches in length, two feet three inches broad, and two feet three inches 
in height. It contained the golden pot that had manna in it, Aaron’s rod, 
and the tables of the law. The Indian Ark is of a very fimple conitruc- 
tion, and it is only the intention and application of it, that makes it wor¬ 
thy of notice j for it is made with pieces. of wood fecurely faflened to¬ 
gether in the form of a fquare. The middle of three of the fides extend 
a little our, but one fide is flat, for the conveniency of the perfon’s back 
who carries it. Their ark has a cover, and the whole is made impenetrably 
clofe with hiccory-fplinters j it is about half the dimenfions of the divine 
Jewifli ark, and may very properly be called the red Hebrew ark of the 
purifier, imitated. The leader, and a beloved waiter, carry it by turns, k 
contains feveral confecrated ^yeflels, made by beloved fuperannuated wo¬ 
men, and of fuch various antiquated forms, as would have puzzled Adam 
to have given fignificant names to each. The leader and his attendant, 
are purified longer than the refl; of the company, that the firll: may be fit 
to adl in the religious office of a prieft of war, and the other to carry the 
awful facred ark. All the while they are at war, the or “ beloved 

waiter,” feeds each of the warriors by an exadl fated rule, giving them 
even the water they drink, out of his own hands, left by intemperance they 
fliould fpoil the fuppofed communicative power of their holy things, and 
occafion fatal difafters to the war camp. 

The ark, mercy-feat, and cherubim, were the very efience of the levi- 
tical law, and often called “ the teftimonies of I'ohewahl' The ark of 
the temple was termed his throne, and David calls it his foot-ftool. In 
fpeaking of the Indian places of refuge for the unfortunate, I obferved, 
that if a captive taken by the reputed power of the beloved things of 
the ark, fliould be able to make his efcape into one of thefe towns,—or 
even into the winter-houfe of the Archi-magus, he is delivered from the 
fiery torture, otherwife inevitable. This when joined to the reft of the 
faint images of the Mofaic cuftoms they fill retain, feems to point at 
tlie mercy-feat in the faneftnary. It is alfo highly worthy of notice, that they 

Y ne/er 
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never place the ark on the ground, nor fit on the bare earth while the^ 
are carrying it againft the enemy. On hilly ground where ftones are 
plenty, they place it on them : but in level land upon fhort logs, always 
refting therafclves on the like materials. Formerly, when this trad was the 
Indian Flanders of America, as the French and all their red Canadian con¬ 
federates were bitter enemies to the inhabitants, we often faw the woods fuli 
of fuch religious war-reliques. The former is a ftrong imitation of the 
pedeftal, on which the Jewifii ark was placed, a (lone rifing three fingers 
breadth above the floor. And when we confider—in what a iurprifing 
manner the Indians copy after the ceremonial law of the Hebrews, and 
their (Irifl purity in their war camps-, that Opae^ “ the leader,’* obliges 
all during the firft campaign they make with the beloved ark, to (land, every 
day they lie by,, from fun-rife to fun-fet—and after a fatiguing day’s march,, 
and fcancy allowance, to drink warm v/ater imbittered with rattle-fnake-rooc 
very plentifully, in order to be purified — that they have alfo as ftrong a 
faith of the power and holinefs of their ark, as ever the Ifraelites retained 
of their’s, aferibing the fuperior fuccefs of the party,, to their ftrider 
adherence to the lav/ than the other-, and after they return home,, hang., 
it on the leader’s red-painted war pole—we have ftrong reafon to conclude 
their origin is Hebrew. From the Jewifh ark of the tabernacle and the tem¬ 
ple, the ancient heathens derived their arks, their cift^e or religious chefts,, 
their Teraphim or Dir Lares, and their tabernacles and temples. But their 
modes and objedls of worftiip, differed very widely from thofe of the Ame¬ 
ricans. 

The Indian ark is deemed fo facred and dangerous to be touched, either 
by their own fanflified warriors, or the fpoiling enemy, that they durft not 
touch it upon any account It is not to be meddled wkh by any, except 
the war chieftain, and his waiter, under the penalty of incurring great evil: 

Nor 

* A gentleman who was at the Ohio, in the year 1756, aiTured me he iaw a Granger there- 
very importunate to view the infide of the Cheerake ark, which was covered with a dreft deer- 
fkin, and placed on a couple of fhort blocks. An Indian centinel watched it,, armed with a 
hiccory bow, and brafs-pointed ba.bed arrows, and he was faithful to his truftfor findinc?. 
the Granger obtruding to-pollute the fuppofed. facred vehicle, he drew an arrow to the head, 
and would have fhot him through the body, had he not fuddenly withdrawn ; the interpreter,, 
when alked by the gentleman what it contained, told him there was nothing in it but a bun¬ 
dle of conjuring traps. This fliews what conjurers our common interpreters are, and how 
much the learned world have really profited by their informations. The Indians have an old 

tradition,. 
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Kor would the nioft: inveterate enemy touch it in the woods for the very 
fame reafon *, which is agreeable to the religious opinion and cuftoms of the 
Hebrews, refpeAing the facrednefs of their ark, witnefs what befel Uzzali, 
for touching it, though with a religious view, and the Phihftines for carry¬ 
ing it away, fo that they foon thought proper to return it, with prefents. 

The leader virtually ads the part of a prieft of war, pro tempore, in imi¬ 
tation of the Ifraeiites fighting under the divine military banner. If they 
obtain the viaory, and get fome of the enemies fcalps, they fandify themfelves 
when they make their triumphal entrance, in the manner they obferved 
before they fet off to war; but, if their expedition proves unfortunate, 
they only mourn over their lofs, aferibing it to the vicious condud of 
fome of the followers of the beloved ark. What blulhes Ihould this fa- 
vacre virtue raife in the faces of nominal chrifiians, who ridicule the un¬ 
erring divine wifdom, for the effeds of their own imprudent or vicious 
condud. May they learn from the rude uncivilized Americans, that vice 
necefiarily brings evil—and virtue, happinefs. 

The Indians will not cohabit with women while they are out at war; 
they religiouCly abftain from every kind of intercourfc even with their 
own wives, for the fpace of three days and nights before they go to war, 
and fo after they return home, becaufe they are to fandify themfelves. 
This religious war cufiom, efpecially in fo favage a generation, feents 
to be derived from the Hebrews, who thus fandified themfelvcs, to gain 
the divine protedion, and vidory over their common enemies : as in 
the precept of Mofes to the war camp when he afeended Mount Sinai j and 
in Jolhua’s prohibition to the Ifraeiites *; and m the cafe of Uriah. The 
warriors confider themfelves as devoted to God apart from the reft of the 

tradition, that when they left their own native land, they brought with them a fanaified 
rod by ord«r of an oracle, which they fixed every night in the ground j and were to remove 
from place to place on the continent towards the fun-rifmg, till it budded in one night s time; 
that they obeyed the facred mandate, and the miracle took place after they arrived to this 
iide of the Miffifippi, on the prefent land they poffefs. This, they fay, was the foie 
<aufe of their fettling here-of fighting fo firmly for their reputed holy land and holy things 
_and that they may be buried with their beloved fore-fathers. I have feen other Indians who 
pretend to the like miraculous direaion, and I think it plainly to refer to Aaron’s rod, which 
was a branch of an almond-tree, and that budded and bloflomed in one night. 

* Joihua commanded the Ifraeiites the night before they marched, to fanaify themfelves by 
waftiing their clothes, avoiding all impurities, and abllaining from matrimonial intercourfe. 
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people, while they are at war accompanying the facred ark with the fup* 
pofed holy things it contains. 

The French Indians are faid not to have deflowered any of our young women 
they captivated, while at war with us ; and unlefs the black tribe, the French 
Canadian priefts, corrupted their traditions, they would think fuch aiflions de¬ 
filing, and what mufl: bring fatal confequences on their own heads. We have 
an attefted narrative of an Englifli prifoner, who made his efcape from the 
Shawanoh Indians, which was printed at Philadelphia, anno 1757, by which 
we were afiured, that even that blood-thirfty villain, Capt. Jacob, did not 
attempt the virtue of his female captives, left (as he told one of them) it 
ftiould offend the Indian’s God •, though at the fame time his pleafures 
heightened in proponion to the fhrieks and groans of our people of dif¬ 
ferent ages and both fexes, while they were under his tortures. 

Although the Choktah are libidinous, and lofe their cuftbms apace^ 
yet I have known them to take feveral female prifoners without offering the 
leaft violence to their virtue, till the time of purgation was expired —then' 
fome of them forced their captives, notwithftanding their prcffmg entiTaties 
and tears. As the aforefaid Shawanoh renegade profeffed himfelf fo obfer- 
vant of this law of purity, fo the other northern nations of Indians, who are 
free from adulteration by their far-diftance from foreigners, do not negledt 
fo great a duty : and it is highly probable, notwithftanding the fileuce of 
our writers, that as purity was ftridly obferved by the Hebrews in the tem¬ 
ple, field and wildernefs, the religious rites and cuftoms of the northern 
Indians, differ no farther from thofe of the nations near our fouthern fettle- 
ments than reafon will admit, allowing for their diftant fituation tiom Peru 
and Mexico, whence they feem to have travelled. 

When they return home vidlorious over the enemy, they fing the tri¬ 
umphal fong to Yo-He-Wah, aferibing the vidtory to him, according to 
a religious cuftom of the Ifraelites, who were commanded always to 
attribute their fuccefs in war to Jehovah, and not to their fwords and 
arrows. 

In the year 1765, when the Chikkafah returned with two French fcalps, 
from the Illinois, (while the Britilh troops were on the Miffifippi, about 
170 leagues below the Illinois) as my trading houfe was near the Chikkafah 
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reader^ I had a good opportunity of obferving his condufl, as far as it was- 
expofed to public view. 

Within a day’s march of home, he fent a runner a-head with the glad 
tidings—and to order his dark winter houfe to be fwept out very clean, for 
fear of pollution. By ancient cuftom, when the out-ftanding party fet off 
for war, the women are fo afraid of the power of their holy things, and of pro- 
phaning them, that they fweep the houfe and earth quite clean, place the 
hveepings in a heap behind the door, leaving it there undifturbed, till Opae^. 
who carries the ark, orders them by a faithful meflenger to remove it. He 
likewife orders them to carry out every utenfil which the women had ufed dur¬ 
ing his abfence, for fear of incurring evil by pollution. The party appeared' 
next day painted red and black, their heads covered all over with fwan down,, 
and a tuft of Jong white feathers fixt to the crown of their heads. 7 huS' 
they approached, carrying each of the fcalps on a branch of the ever-greem 
pine Tinging the awful death fong, with a folemn ftriking air, and fome- 
times Yo He Wahj now and then founding the fhrill death Whoo Whoop' 
Whoop, When they arrived, the leader went a-liead of liis company,, 
round his winter hot houfe, contrary to the courfe of the fun, finging the 
monofyll'able YO, for about the fpace of five feconds on a tenor key ; again. 
He FIe fhort, on a bafs key; then Wah Wah^ gutturally on the treble,, 
very Ihrill, but not fo iliort as the bafs note. In this manner they repeated 
thofe facred notes, YO, He He, Wah Wah, three times, while they were 
finifhing the circle, a ftrong emblem of the eternity of Him, “ who is, was, 
and is to come,” to whom they fung their triumphal fong, aferibing the 
vidlory over their enemies to his llrong arm, inftead of their own,, accord¬ 
ing to the ufage of the Ifraelites by divine appointment. The duplication 
of the middle and lafi; fyllables of the four-lettered elTential name of the 
deity, and the change of the key from-their eftablifhed method of invoking 
YO He Wah, when they are drinking their bitter drink, (the Cujfeena) in their 
temples, where they always fpend a long breath on each of the two firftr 

* As the Indians carry their enemies fcalps on fmall branches of ever-green pine, and' 
wave the martial trophies on a pine-branch before YO He Wah j I cannot help thinking 
that the pine was the emblematical tree fo often mentioned in divine writ, by the pitiral 
name, ; efpecially as-the mountain Cedar».comparatively fpeaking, is low and doesr 

not feem to anfwer the defeription of the infpired writers; befides that Chepher. 
js figuratively applied to the mercy-feat, fignifying, literally, a fereen, or cover againft.iloi-ms 
which was pitched over with.the gum of the pine-tree.. 
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fyllables of that awful divine fong, feoms defigned to prevent a propha- 
nation. 

The leader’s Hetijfu, “ or waiter,” placed a couple of new blocks of wood 
near the war pole, oppofite to the door of the circular hoc-honfe, in the 
middle of which the fire-place ftood •, and on thefe blocks he refted the fup- 
pofed facred ark, fo that it and the holy fire faced each other. The party 
were filent a confiderable time. At length, the chieftain bade them fit down, 
and then enquired whether his houfe was prepared for the folemn oc- 
-cafion, according to his order the day before ; being anfwered in the affir¬ 
mative, they loon rofe up, founded the death whoop, and walked round 
rthe war pole ; during vffiich they invoked and fung three times, YO, He 
He, Wah Wah, in the manner already defcribed. Then they went with 
their holy things in regular order into the hot-houfe, where they continued, 
■exclufive of the firft broken day, three days and nights apart from the 
reft of the people, purifying themfelves with warm lotions, and afperfions 
of the emblematical button-fnake-root, without any other fubfiftence be¬ 
tween the rifing and the fetting of the fum 

During the other part of the time, the female relations of each of the 
-company, after having bathed, anointed, and dreft themfelves in their 
fineft, ftood in two rows, one on each fide of the door, facing each 
other, from the evening till the morning. Tinging Ha Ha, Ha He, with a 
foft ftirill voice and a folemn moving air for more than a minute, and then 
paufed about ten minutes, before they renewed their triumphal fong. 
While they fung, they gave their legs a fmall motion, by the ftrong 
working of their mufcles, without feeming to bend their joints. When 
they had no occafion to retire, they have ftood erefl in the fame place, a 
long frofty night ; and except when Tinging, obferved a moft profound 
filence the whole time. During that period, they have no inrcrconrfe with 
their hulbands ; and they avoid feveral other fuppofed pollutions, as not 
to eat or touch fait, and the like. 

The leader, once in two or three hours came out at the head of his com¬ 
pany, and raifing the death whoop, made one circle round the red painted 
war pole, holding up in their right hands the fmall boughs of pine with 
the fcalps fixt to them, finging as above, waving them to and fro, and then 
•returned again. This religious order they ftridly obferved the whole time 
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they were purifying thennfelves, and Tinging the Tong of Tafety, and viflory, 
to the goodnefs and power of the divine eflence. When the time of their 
purification and thankfgiving expired, the men and women went and bathed 
themfelvcs Teparately, returned in the fame manner, and anointed again, 
according to their ufual cuftom. 

They joined Toon after in a folemn procefilon, to fix the fcalps on the 
tops of the houfcs of their relations who had been killed without re¬ 
venge of blood. The war chieftain went firft—his religious attendant fol¬ 
lowed him i the warriors next, according to their rifing merit i and the 
fongftrefles brought up the rear. In this order they went round the leader’s^ 
winter-houfe from the eaft to the north, the men ftriking up the death 
whoop, and Tinging the death Tong ; and then YO, He He, Wah Wah, as 
defcribed ; the w'omen alfo' warbling Ha Ha, Ha He, To that one might 
have faid according to the facred text, “ great was the company of the wo¬ 
men who fung the Tong of triumph.” * Then they fixed on the top of the 
houTe, a twig of the pine they had brought with them, with a fmall piece 
of one of the fcalps faftened to it: and this order they obferved from' 
houfe to houfe, till in their opinion they had appeafed the ghofts of their 
dead. They went and bathed again j and thus ended their purifica¬ 
tion, and triumphal folemnity—only the leader and his religious waiter 
kept apart three days longer, purifying themfelves. I afterward alked- 
the reafon of this—they replied they were JJhtohoollo. This fcems to be 
fo plain a copy of the old Jewilh cuftoms, I am fatisfied the reader will- 
?afily difcern the analogy, without any farther obfervations. 

I cannot how^ever conclude this argument, without a few remarks concern¬ 
ing the Indian methods of making peace, and of renewing their old friendfhip. 
They firft fmoke out of the friend-pipe, and eat together; then they drink of 
the Cujfeena, ufing fuch invocations as have been mentioned, and proceed^ 
to wave their large fans of eagles-tails,—concluding with a dance. The 
perfons vifited,, appoint half a dozen of their moft atflive and expert young 
warriors to perform this religious duty, wlio have had their own temples 
adorned with the fwan-feather-cap. They paint their bodies with white 
clay, and cover their heads with fwan-down ^ then approaching the chief 

* Lad year I heard the Choktah women, in thofe towns which lie next to New Or¬ 
leans, fing a regular anthem and dirge, in the dulk__ of the evening, while their kinfmem 
wei'e gone to war againft the Mulkohge.. 
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reprefcntative of the fcrangers, who by way of honour, and ftrong alTurance 
of friendfliip, is feated on the central white or holy feat, ‘‘ the beloved cab- 
bin” (which is about nine feet long and feven feet broad), they wave the 
eagles tails backw'ard and forward over his head *, Immediately they be¬ 
gin the folemn fong with an awful air^ and prefendy they dance in a 
bowing pofture; then they raife themfelves fo erect, that their faces 
look partly upwards, waving the eagles tails with their right hand to¬ 
ward heaven, fometimes with a flow, at others with a quick motion; at 
the fame time they touch their bread with their fmall callabaPn and peb¬ 
bles fadened to a dick of about a foot long, which they hold in their 
left hand, keeping time with the motion of the eagles tails: during 
the dance, they repeat the ufual divine notes, YO, &c. and wave the 
eagles tails now and then over the dranger’s head, not moving above 
two yards backward or forward before him. They are-fo fujprifingly ex¬ 
pert in their fuppofed religious office, and obferve time fo exaClly, with 
their particular gedures and notes, that there is not the lead diicernible 
difeord. If the Hebrews danced this way, (as there is drong prefumptive 
proofj they had very fweating work, for every joint, artery, and nerve, 
is dretched to the highed pitch of exertion; and this may account for 
Saul’s daughter JMichal, chiding David for falling in with the common 
dancera. 

The Indians cannot fliew greater honour to the greated potentate on 
earth, than to place him in the white feat—invoke YO He Wah, while 

* When they are-difafFefted, or intend to declare war, they will not allow any of the party 
againft whom they have hoftile views, to approach the white feat; as their holy men, and 
holy places, are confidered firmly -bound to keep good faith, and give fure refuge. Indeed 
in the year 1750, after having narrowly efcaped with my life from the Cheerake lower towns, 
I met two worthy gentlemen at the fettlement of Ninety-fix, who were going to them. I ear- 
neftly diffuaded them againft purfuing their journey, but without efteft ; when they arrived 
at the middle Cheerake towns, the old beloved men and war chieftains invited them and 
•twenty of the traders to go in the evening to their tovvn-houfe, to fit on their white beloved 
feat, partake of their feaft, and fmoke together vvith kindly hearts, according to their old 
friendly cuftom. The gentlemen happily reje{fted the invitation, and boldly told them they 
were apprifed of their treacherous intentions: they braved a little, to furprife and intimidate 
the Indians, and then mounted, direded their courfe toward the place where a treacherous 
ambufeade had been laid for them—but they foon filently took another courfe, and palling 
through an unfufpcdled difficult marfh, and alinoft pathlefs woods, by the dawn of the morning 
tiiey reached the Georgia fide of Savannah river, which was about 80 miles, where a body of 
the Muflcohge chanced to be preparing for war againft the treacherous Cheerake. Thefe pro- 
tefled them from their purfuers, and the gentlemen arrived fafe at Augufta, the upper bar- 
and I.ndiati mart of Georgia. 
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he is drinking the Cufleena, and dance before him with the eagles tails. 
When two chieftains are renewing, or perpetuating friendlhip with each 
other, they are treated with the fame ceremonies. And in their circular 
friendly dances, when they honour their guefts, and pledge themfelves to 
keep good faith with them, they fometimes fing their divine notes with 
a very awful air, pointing their right hand towards the dcy. Some years 
ago, I faw the Kooafahte Indians (two hundred miles up Mobille river) 
■perform this rite with much folcmnity; as if invoking the deity by their 
notes and geftures, to enable them to daew good-will to their fellow- 
creatures, and to bear witnefs of their faithful vows and conduft. This 
cuftom is plainly not derived from the old Scythians, or any other part ot 
die heathen world. Their forms and ufages whpn they made peace, or 
pledged faith, and contraded friendlhip with each other, were widely dif- 
ierent: but to thofe of the Je.w« it Jiath the nearefl: refemblance. 


ARGUMENT XVII. 


. The Indian origin and defcent may alfo be in fomc meafurc difcerned 
‘by their take for, and kind of Ornaments. 

The Ifraelites were fond of wearing beads and other ornaments, even as 
early as the patriarchal age, and the tafte increafed to fuch a degree that it 
became criminal, and was Iharply reprehended by the prophets, particularly 
Jfaiah. The Ifraelitifii women wore rich garters about their legs, and 
.againft the rules of modefty., they iliortened their under garments, in or¬ 
der to Ihew how their legs and feet were decorated; Ifaiah, chap. iii...iS.. 
“ The Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
about their feet,” which loaded them fo heavy that they could fcarcely walk ; 
^nd ver. 19, 20, 21. “ Tke chains and the bracelets — The ornaments of 
the legs-—and the ear-rings—The rings and nofe jewels.” In refemblance 
to thefe cuftoms, the Indian females continually wear a beaded firing round 
their legs, made of buffalo-hair, which is a fpecies of coarfe wool; and 
they reckon it a great ornament, as well as a prefervative againft mif- 
/carriages, hard labour, and other evils. They wear alfo a heap of land 
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tortoife-fhells with pebbles or beads in them, faftened to pieces of deer-flcins,, 
which they tie to the outfide of their legs, when they mix with the men in 
their religious dances^ 

The Indian nations are agreed in the cuftom of thus, adorning them* 
felves with beads of various fizes and colours *, fometimes wrought in garters, 
falhcs, necklaces, and in firings round their wrifls-, arid fo from the crown 
of their heads fometimes to the cartilage of the nofe. And they doac 
on them fo much, as to make them their current money in all payments 
to this day. 

Before we fupplied them with our European beads, they had great quan¬ 
tities of wampum; (the Buccinum of the ancients) made out of conch- 
fhcll, by rubbing them on hard ftones, and fo they form them according to. 
their liking. With thefe they bought and fold at a flated current rate,, 
without the leaft variation for circumftances either of time or place ; and 
now they will hear nothing patiently of lofs or gain, or allow us to heighten 
the price of our goods, be our reafons ever fo ftrong, or though the exigen¬ 
cies and changes of time may require it. Formerly, four deer-fkins was the- 
price of a large conch-lhell bead, about the length and thicknefs of 
man’s fore-finger j which they fixed to the crown of their head, as an high, 
ornament—fo greatly they valued them. Their beads bear a. very near re- 
femblance to ivory, which was highly efteemed by the Hebrews. 

The New-England writers affure us, that the Naraganfat Indians paid to 
the colony of Maffachufetts, two hundred fathoms of wampum, only in¬ 
part of a debt; and at another payment one-hundred fathoms: which 
fhews the Indian cuftom of wearing beads has prevailed far north on this^ 
continent, and before the firft fettling of our colonies. 

According to the oriental cuftom, they wear ear-rings and finger-rings 
in abundance. Tradition fays, they followed the like cuftom before they, 
became acquainted with the Englifb. 

The men and women in old times ufed fuch coarfe diamonds, as their 
own hilly country produced, when each had a bit of ftone faftened with a 
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deer’s finew to the tying of their hair, their nofe, ears, and maccafeenes: 
but from the time we fupplied them with our European ornaments, they have 
iifed brafs and filver ear-rings, and finger-rings ; the young warriors now 
frequently faflen bell-buttons, or pieces of tinkling brafs to their maccafeenes, 
and to the outfide of their boots, inftead of the old turky-cock-fpurs 
which they formerly ufed. Both fexes eftcem the above things, as very 
great ornaments of drefs, and commonly load the parts with each fort, in 
proportion to their ability of purchafing them ; it is a common trading rule 
with us, to judge of the value of an Indian’s effeds, by the weight of his fin¬ 
gers, wrifts, ears, crown of his head, boots, and maccafeenes—by the 
quantity of red paint daubed on his face, and by the fliirt about the collar, 
fhouldcrs, and back, fhould he have one. 

Although the fame things are commonly alike ufed or difufed, by males 
and females; yet they diftinguini their fexes in as exa6l a manner as 
any civilized nation. The women bore fmall holes in the lobe of their ears 
for their rings, but the young heroes cut a hole round almoft the extre¬ 
mity of both their ears, which till healed, they fliretch out with a large tuft of 
buffalo’s wool mixt with bear’s oil: then they twift as much fmall wire round 
as will keep them extended in that hideous form. This cuftom however 
is wearing off apace. They formerly wore nofe-rings^ or jewels, both in the 
northern and fouthern regions of America, according to a fimilar cuflom of 
the Jews and eafterns *, and in fome places-they ftill obferve it. At prefent, 
they hang a piece of battered filver or pewter, or a large bead to thfe 
noftril, like the European method of treating fwine, to prevent them from 
rooting the earth •, this, as well as the reft of their cuftoms, is a true pic¬ 
ture and good copy of their fuppofed early progenitors. 

1 have been among the Indians at a drinking match, when feveral of 
their beaus have been humbled as low as death, for the great lofs of 
their big ears. Being lb widely extended, it is as eafy for a perfon to 
take hold of, and pull them off, as to remove a couple of fmall hoops 
were they hung within reach; but if the ear after the pull, ftick to their 
head by one end, when they get fober, they pare and few it together 
with a needle and deer’s finews, after fweating him in a ftove. Thus the 
difconfolate warrior recovers his former cheerfulnefs, and hath a lafting cau¬ 
tion of not putting his ears a fecond time in danger with bad company : 
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however, it is not deemed a fcandal to lofe their ears by any accident, be^' 
caule they became flender and brittle, by their virtuous compliance with, 
that favourite cuftom of their anceftors. 


ARGUMENT XVIIL 


The Indian manner of Curing their Sick, is very fimilar to that of 
the Jews. They always invoke YO He Wah, a confiderable fpace of time 
be;fo,re,they apply any medicines, let the cafe require ever fo fpeedy an ap¬ 
plication. The more defperately ill their patients are,, the more earneftly 
they invoke the deity on the fad occafion. Like the Hebrews, they 
firmly believe that difeafes and wounds are occafioned by the holy hre, or 
divine anger, in proportion to fome violation of the old beloved fpeech. 
The Jews had but fmall Ikill in phyfic.—They called a phyfician “ a binder 
of wounds,for he chiefly poured oil into the wounds and bound them 
up. They were no great friends to this kind of learning and fcience 
and their Talmud has this proverb, “■ the bed phyficians go to. hell.** 
King Afa was reproved for having applied to phyficians, for his difeafe in 
his feet. The little ufe they made of the art of medicine, efpecially for 
internal maladies ; and their perfuafion that diftempers were either the imr 
mediate effeds of God’s anger, or caufed by evil fpirits, led them to apply 
themfelves to the prophets,, or or to diviners, magicians and enchanters'. 
Hezekiah’s boil was cured by Ifaiah—Benhadad king of Syria, and Naaman 
the Syrian applied to the prophet Elilha, and Ahaziah king of Ifrael fent to 
confult Baal-zebub. The Indians deem the curing their fick or wounded a 
very religious duty •, and it is chiefly performed, by their fuppofed prophets, 
and magi,, becaufe they believe they are infpired with a great portion of the 
divine fire. On thefe occafions. they fing YO YO, on a low bafs key for 
two Or three minutes very rapidly in like manner, PIe He, and Wa Wa. 
Then they tranfpofe and accent thofe facred notes with great vehemence, 
and fupplicating fervor, rattling ail the while a calabafli with fmall pebble- 
ftones, in imitation of the old Jewilh rattles, to make a greater found, and 
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as it were move the deity to co-operate with their fimple means and 
fmilli the cure 

When the Indian phyficians vlfit their ruppofed irreligious patients, 
they approach them in a bending pofture, with their rattling calabalh, 
preferring that fort to the North-American gourds: and in that bent 
pofture of body, they run two or three times round the fick perfon, 
contrary to the conrfe of the fun, invoking God as already expreft. 
Then they invoke the raven, and mimic his croaking voice : Now this 
bird was an ill omen to the ancient heathens, as we may fee by the 
prophet Ifaiah ; fo that common wifdom, or felf-love, would not have 
direded them to fuch a choice, if their traditions had reprefented it as a. 
bad fymbol. But they chofe it as an emblem of recovery, probably from 
its indefatigablenefs in flying to and fro when fent out of the ark, till he 

* Formerly, an old Nachee warrior who was blind of one eye, and very-dim-fighted in ' 
the other, having heard of the furprifing Ikill of the European oculifts, fancied I could cure 
him. He frequently importuned me to perform that friendly office, which 1 as often 
declined. But he imagining all my excufes were the efleil of modedy and caution, was the 
more importunate, and would take no denial. I was at lall obliged to commence Inditin 
oculift. r had juft drank a gHfs of rum when he came to undergo the operation at the time 
appointed ; he obferving my glafs, faid, it was beft to defer it till the next day.—I told him,, 
i drank fo on purpofe, for as the white people’s phyfic and beloved fongs were quite 
different from what the red people applied and fung, it was ufual with our beft phyficians 
to drink a little, to heighten their fpirits, and enable them to fing with a ftrong voice, and 
likewife to give their patients a little,, to make their hearts weigh even within them ; he. 
confented,. and lay down as if he was dead,, according to their ufual cuftom. After a good 
many wild ceremonies, I fung up Sheela na Guiruy. “ will you drink wine r” Then I drank- 
to my patient, which on my raifing him up, he accepted : I gave him feveral drinks of grogg,, 
both to divert myfelf, and purify the obtruding fuppofed finner. At laft, I applied my ma¬ 
teria medica, blowing a quill full of fine burnt allum and roman vitriol into his eye. Juft as 
I was ready to.repeat it, he bounded up out of his feemingly dead ftate, jumped about, and. 
faid, my fongs and phyfic were not good.. When I could be heard, I told him the Englifh 
beloved fongs and phyfic were much ftronger than thofe of the red people, and that when 
they did not immediately produce fuch an effed as he found, it -was a fure fign they were 
good for nothing, but as they were taking place,, he would foon be well. He acquiefccd 
becaufe of the foporific dofe I gave him. But ever after, he reckoned he had a very narrow 
chance of having his eye burnt out hy Loak IJhtohcoUay for drinking Ooka Hoome, “ the 
bitter waters,” and prefuming to get cured by an impure accurfed nothing, who lied, drank,., 
ate hog’s flefh, and fung “ the devil’s tune,” or the fong of the evil 

ones.: , . f 
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found dry ground to reft on They alfo place a bafon of cold water with 
fome pebbles in it on the ground, near the patient, then they invoke the 
fifh, becaufe of its cold element, to cool the heat of the fever. y\gain, 
they invoke the eagle, {Oook) they folicit him as he foars in the heavens, 
to bring down refrefhing things for their fick, and not to delay them, as 
he can dart down upon the wing, quick as a flalli of lightning. They are 
fo tedious on this fubjefV, that it would be a talk to repeat it: however, 
it may be needful to obferve, that they chufe the eagle becaufe of its fup- 
pofed communicative virtues j and that it is according to its Indian name, 
a cherubimical emblem, and the king of birds, of prodigious flrength, 
fwiftnefs of wing, majeftic ftature, and loving its young ones fo tenderly, 
as to carry them on its back, and teach them to fly. 

Jofephus tells us, that Solomon had a divine power conferred upon him, 
of driving evil fpirits out of pofTeffed perfons — that he invented feveral 
incantations by which difeafes were cured — and left -behind him fuch a 
fure method of exorcifing, as the daemons never returned again : and he 
aftures us, the Jews followed the like cuftom as late as his owm time ; 
and that he faw fuch a cure performed by one Eleazar. They likewife ima¬ 
gined, that the liver of a fifh would keep away evil fpirits, as one of the 
apocryphal writers acquaints ns f. 

In 

* The ancients drew had prefages from the fituation, and croaking of ravens and crows. 
They looked on that place as unhappy, where either bf them had croaked in the morning. 
Hefiod forbids to leave a houfe unfinilhed, left a crow Ihould chance to come and croak when 
fitting on it. And moft of the illiterate peafants in Europe are tindtured with the like fuper- 
llition, pretending to draw ill omens from its voice. 

t They imagined incenfe alfo to be a fure means to banilh the devil ; though afafcetida, 
or the devil’s dung, might have been much better. On Cant. iv. 6. “ I will get me 
to the hill of incenfe,” the Chaldee paraphraft fays, that, while the houfe of Ifrael kept 
the art of their holy fore-fathers, both the morning and mid-day evil fpirits lied away, 
becaufe the divine glory dwelt in the fandluary, which was built on Mount Moriah; 
and that all the devils fled when they fmelled tlie effluvia of the fine incenfe that was 
there. They likewife believed that herbs and roots had a power to expel daemons. And 
Jofephus tells us, that the root Bara, immediately drives out the devil, I fuppofe it had 
fuch a phyfical power againft fevers and agues, as the jefuit’s bark. 

The church of Rome, in order to have powerful holy things, as well as the Jews, applies 
fait, fp’.ttle, holy-water, and confecrated oil, to expel the devils from tke credulous of their 
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In the Summer-feafon of the year 1746, I chanced to fee the Indians 
playing at a houfe of the former Miflifippi-Nachee, on one of their old 
facred mufical inftruments. It pretty much refembled the Negroe-Banger 
in {hape, but far exceeded it in dinienfions ; for it was about five feet long, 
and a foot wide on the head-part of the board, with eight firings made 
out of the finews of a large buffalo. But they were fo unfkilful in ading 
the part of the Lyrick, that the Louche^ or prophet who held the inftru- 
ment between his feet, and along fide of his chin, took one end of the 
bow, whilfl a lufty fellow held the other; by fweating labour they fcraped 
out fuch harfh jarring founds, as might have been reafonably expeded by 
a foft ear, to have been fufficient to drive out the devil if he lay any 
where hid in the houfe. When 1 afterward afked him the name, and the 
reafon of fuch a flrange method of diverfion, he told me the dance was 
called Keetla IJhto Hoolla^ “ a- dance to, or before, the great holy one 
that it kept off evil fpirits, witches, and wizards, from the red people •, 
and enabled them to ordain elderly men to ofEciate in holy things, as the 
exigency of the times required. 

He who danced to it, kept his place and poflure, in a very exad man¬ 
ner, without the leaft perceivable variation : yet by the prodigious working 
of his mufcles and nerves, he in about half an hour, foamed in a very 
extraordinary manner, and difcontinued it proportionally, till he recovered 
himfelf. This furprifing cuftom I have mentioned here, becaufe it was 
ufual among the Hebrews, for their prophets to become furious, and as it: 
were befide themfelves, when they were about to prophefy. Thus with 
regard to Saul, it feems that he became furious, and tortured? his body by 
violent geftures: and when Elifha fent one of the children of the pro¬ 
phets to anoint Jehu, one faid to him, wherefore cometh this mad fel¬ 
low ? The Chaldee paraphraft, on i Sam. xviii. 10. concerning Saul’s 
prophefying, paraphrafes it, egepit furire, “ he began to grow mad, &c.” 

When the Eaft-Indian Fakirs are giving out their pretended prophe¬ 
cies, they chufe drums and trumpets, that by fuch confufed ftriking founds,, 

©wn pcrfcafion ; and the oil alone is ufed as a viaticum, on account of its lubricous quality, 
to make them flippery,, and thereby prevent the devil from laying hold, and pulling them 
down when they afeend upward. They reckon that obfervance a moft religious duty, and 
an infallible prefervative againft the legions of evil fpirits who watch in the serial regions; 
and alfo neceffary to gain celeftial admilTion for believers. 
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their fenfes may "be lulled adeep or unfettled, which might ©therwife 
render them uncapable of Teceiving the fuppofed divine infpiracion. And 
they endeavour to become thus pofleft before crowds of people with a 
furious rage, by many frantic and violent motions of body, and changes of 
pofture, till they have raifed it to the higheft pitch they are capable of, 
and then fall-on the ground almoft breathlefs; when they recover them- 
felves a little, they give out their prophecies, which are deemed ora- 
cular. 

Ladantins and others tell us, that the Sibyls were polTeft of the 
like fury.-, and moft part of the ancients believed they ought to become 
furious, the members of the body to lhake, and the hairs of their head to 
itand an end before they could be divinely infpired: which feems plainly to 
fhew, that though the ancient heathens mimicked a great deal of the Mo- 
faic law, yet theirs had. but a faint glance on the Hebrew manner of 
confulting Yohewah whereas the Indian Americans invoke the true God, 
by his favourite eflential name, in a bowing pofture, on every material 
occafion, whether civil, martial, or religious, contrary to the ufage of all 
the old heathen world. 

In the year 1765, an old phyfician, or prophet, almofl: drunk with fpiritu- 
ous liquors, came to pay me a friendly vifit: his fituation made him more 
communicative than he would have been if quite fober. When he came to 
the door, he bowed himfelf half bent, with his arms extended north and 
fouth, continuing fo perhaps for the fpace of a minute. Then raifing him¬ 
felf ereft, ,v/ith his arms in the fame pofition, he looked in a wild frightful 
manner, from the fouth-weft toward the north, and fung on a low bafs key 
Xo To To To., almoft a minute, then He He He He, for perhaps the fame 
fpace of time, and Wa Wa JHa Wa, in like manner and then tranf- 
pofed, and accented thofe facred notes feveral different ways, in a moft 
rapid guttural manner. Now and then he looked upwards, with his head 
confiderably bent backward j—his fong .continued about a quarter of an 
hour. As my door which was then open ftood eaft, his face of courfe 
looked toward the weft but whether the natives thus uffally invoke the 
deity, I cannot determine j yet as all their winter houfes have their doors 
toward the eaft, had he ufed the like folemn invocations there, his face 
would have confequently looked the fame way, contrary to the ufage of 

the 
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tTie heathens. After his fong, he ftepped in : I faluted him, faying, “ Are you 
come my beloved old friend he replied, Jrahre- 0 . “ I am come in the 
name of Oea 7 * I told him, I was glad to fee, that in this mad age, 

he (till -retained the old Chikkafah virtues. He faid, that as he came 

with a glad heart to fee me his old friend, he imagined he could not do 
me a more kind fervicc, than to fecure my houfe from the power of the 
evil fpirits of the north, fouth, and weft,—and, from witches, and wiz¬ 
ards, who go about in dark nights, in the lhape of bears, hogs, and 

wolves, to fpoil people: “ the very month before, added he, we killed 
an old witch, for having ufed deftru£live charms.” Becaufe a child was 
fuddenly taken ill, -and died, on the phyfician’s falfe evidence, the fa¬ 
ther went to the poor helplefs old woman who was fitting innocent, and 
unfufpeding, and funk his tomohawk into her head, without the leaft fear 
of being called to an account. They call witches and wizards, IJhtahe, 
and Hoollabe, “ raan^killers,” and “ fpoilers of things facred.” My pro¬ 
phetic friend defired me to think myfelf fecure from thofe dangerous enemies 
of darknefs, for (faid he) ^arooa IJhtohoollQ-Antarooare^ “ 1 have fung the fong 
of the great holy one.” The Indians are fo tenacious of concealing their 
religious myfteries, that I never before obferved fuch an invocation on the 
like occafion — adjuring evil fpirits, v/itches, &c. by the awful name of 
deity. 


ARGUMENT XIX. 

The Hebrews have at all times been very careful in the Burial of their 
dead^—to be deprived of it was confidered as one of the greateft of evils. 
They made it a point of duty to perform the funeral obfequies of their 
friends—often embalmed the dead bodies of thofe who were rich, and even 
buried treafure in the tombs with their dead. Jofephus tells us, that in 
king David’s fepulchre, was buried fuch a prodigious quantity of treafures, 
that Hyreanus the Maccabean, took three thoufand talents out of it, about 
thirteen hundred years after, to get rid of Antiochus then befieging Jeru- 
falem. And their people of diftindion, we are told, followed the like cuf- 
tom of burying gold and filver with the dead. Thus it was an univerfal 
cuftom with the ancient Peruvians, when the owner died to bury his 
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effefts with him, which the avaricious Spaniards perceiving, they robbed; 
thefe ftore-houfcs of the dead of an immenfe quantity of treafures. The 
modern Indians bury all their moveable riches, according to the cuftom of 
the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, infomuch, that the grave is heir of ail. 

Except the Cheerake, only one inftance of deviation, from this ancient 
and general Indian cuftom occurs to me: which was that of Malahche^ the 
late famous chieftain of the Kowwttc^h head war-town of the lower part of 
the Mufkohge country, who bequeathed all he poftefted to his real, and 
adopted relations,—being fenfible they would be much more ufeful to his 
living friends, than to himfelf during his long fleep : he difplayed a genius 
far fuperior to the crowd. 

The Cheerake of late years, by the reiterated perfuafion of the traders, 
have entirely left off the cuftom of burying effeds with the dead body 5 
the neareft of blood inherits them. They, and feveral other of our Indian 
nations, nfed formerly to flioot all the live ftock that belonged to the de- 
ceafed, foon after the interment of the corpfe 5 not according to the Pa¬ 
gan cuftom of the funeral piles, on which they burned feveral of the 
living, that they might accompany and wait on the dead, but from a 
narrow-heaited avaricious principle, derived from their Hebrew proge¬ 
nitors. 

Notwithftanding the North-American Indians, like the South-Ameri- 
cans, inter the whole riches of the deceafed with him, and fo make his 
corpfe and the grave heirs of all, they never give them the leaft difturbance 
even a blood-thirfty enemy will not defpoil nor difturb the dead. The grave 
proves an afylum, and a fure place of reft to the lleeping perfon, till at 
fome certain time, according to their opinion, he rifes again to inherit 
his favourite place,—unlefs the covetous, or curious hand of fome foreigner, 
iliould break through his facred bounds. This cuftom of burying the dead 
perfoffs treafures with him, has entirely fwallowed up their medals, and 
other monuments of antiquity, without any probability of recovering 
them *. 

As 

* In the Tuccabatches on the Tallapoofe river, thirty miles above the Allabahamah'garri- 
fon, are two brazen tables, and hve of copper. They efleem them fo facred as to keep 

them. 
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As the Hebrews carefully buried their dead, fo on any accident, they 
gathered their bones and laid them in the tombs of their fore-fathers: 
Thus, all the numerous nations of Indians perform the like friendly office to 
every deceafed perfon of their refpedive tribe; infomuch, that thofe who 


them conftantly in their holy of holies, without touching them in the leaft, only in the time 
of their compounded firft-fruit-oiFering, and annual expiation of fins ; at which feafon, their 
magus carries one under his arm, a-head of the people, dancing round the facred arbour; 
next to him their head-warrior carries another; and thofe warriors who chufe it, carry the 
rell after the manner of the high-priefi.; all the others carry white canes with fwan- 
feathers at the top. Hearing accidentally of thefe important monuments of antiquity, and en¬ 
quiring pretty much about them, I was certified of the truth of the report by four of the 
fouthern traders, at the moft eminent Indian-trading houfe of all Englilh America. One of 
the gentlemen informed me, that at my requeft he endeavoured to get a liberty of viewing 
the aforefaid tables, but it could not poffibly be obtained, only in the time of the yearly 
grand facrifice, for fear of polluting their holy things, at which time gentlemen of curiofity 
may fee them. Old Brackety an Indian of perhaps loo years old, lives in that old beloved 
town, who gave the following defcription of them : 


Old Br^cket’% account of copper and tavo hrafs plates under the beloved cabbin in. 

T uccabatchey-fquare. 


The largell damped thus * 


The fhape of the five copper plates j one is a foot and 
half long and feven inches wide, the other four are Ihorter 
and narrower. 

The Ihape of the two brafs plates,—-about a foot and a 
half in diameter. 


He faid—he was told by his forefathers that thofe plates were given to them by the man 
^e call God; that there had been many more of other fhapes, fome as long as he could 
ilretch with both his arms, and fome had writing upon them which were buried with parti¬ 
cular men ; and that they had inftruftions given with them, viz. they mull only be handled 
by particular people, and thofe fading ; and no unclean ’woman mull: be fufiered to come 
near them or the place where they are depofited. He faid, none but this town's people 
had any fuch plates given them, and that they were a different people from the Creeks. 
He only remembered three more, which were buried with three of his family, and he was 
the only man of the family now left. He faid, there were two copper plates under the 
king’s cabbin, which had lain there from the firll: fettling of the town 


This account was taken in the Tuccabatchey-fquare, 27th July, 1759, per fFlll. Bolfo^er. 
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lofe their people at war, if they have not corrupted their primitive cufloms,. 
are fo obfervant of this kindred duty, as to appropriate fome time to col- 
ledb the bones of their relations ; which they call bone gatherings or “ ga¬ 
thering the bones to their kindred,” according to the Hebrew idiom 
The Cheerake, by reafon of their great intercourfe with foreigners, have 
dropped that friendly oSce: and as they feem to be more intelligent than- 
the reft of our Englilh-American Indians in their religious rites, and cere¬ 
monial obfervances, fo I believe, the fear of pollution has likewife contri¬ 
buted to obliterate that ancient kindred duty. However, they feparate 
thofe of their people who die at home, from others of a different nation y. 
and every particular tribe indeed of each nation bears an intenfe love to, 
itfclf, and divides every one of its people from the reft, both while living, 
and after they are dead.. 

When any of them die at a diftance, if the company be not driven 
and purfued by the enemy, they place the corpfe on a fcaffold, covered 
with notched logs to fecure it from being torn by wild beafts, or fowls 
of prey: when they imagine the flefti is confumed, and the bones are 
thoroughly dried, they return to the place, bring them home, and inter 
them in a very folemn manner. They will not affociate with us, when we 
are burying any of our people, who die in their land : and they are un¬ 
willing we fhould join with them while they are performing this kindred 
duty to theirs. Upon which account, though I have lived among them 
in the raging time of the fmall pox, even of the confluent fort, I never faw 
but one buried, who was a great favourite of the Englilh, and chieftain, of 
Ooeafay as formerly deferibed.. 

The Indians ufe the fame ceremonies to the bones of their dead, as 
if they were covered w’ith their former flein, flefh, and ligaments. It is but 
a few days fince I faw fome return with the bones of nine of their people, 
who had been two months before killed by the enemy. They were tied in 
white deer-fkins, feparately; and when carried by the door of one of the 
houfes of their family, they were laid down oppofite to it, till the female 

* With the Hebrews, to gather,” ufually fignified to die. Gen. xlix. 33, Jacob is faid 
to be gathered to his people. Pfal. xxvi. 9. Gather not my foal with iinners. And Numb. 
XX. 24, Aaron fhall be gathered to his people. 
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relations convened, with flowing hair, and wept over them about half arr 
hour. Then they carried them home to their friendly magazines of mor¬ 
tality, wept over them again, and then buried them with the ufual folem- 
nities'-, putting their valuable efFedSi and as I am informed^ other con¬ 
venient thingsTn along with them, to be of fervice to them in the next ftate.- 
The chieftain carried twelve fhort flicks tied together, in the form of a 
quadrangle fo that each fquare confifted of three. The flicks were only 
peeled, without any paintings j but there were fwans feathers tied- to each 
corner' and as they called that frame, Tiereekfe toheh, « a white circle,” and 
placed it over the door, while the women were weeping over the bones,, 
perhaps it was originally defigned to reprefent the holy fire, light, and fpi- 
rit, who formerly prefided over the four principal flandards of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. 

When any of their people die at home, they wafli and anoint the corpfe, 
and foon bring it out of doors for fear of pollution ; then they place it oppo- 
fite to the door, on the fkins of wild beads, in a fitting poflure, as look¬ 
ing into the door of the winter houfe, weftward, fufficiently fupported 
with all his moveable goods; after a fiiort elogium, and fpace of mourn- 
ing, they carry him three times around the houfe in which he is to 
be^’nterred, doping half a minute each time, at the place where they began 
the circle, while the religious man of the deceafed perfon’s family, who 
goes before the hearfe, fays each time, Tah^ fhort with a bafs voice, and 
then invokes on a tenor key. To, which at the fame time is likewife fung 
by all the procefllon, as long as one breath allows. Again, he dnkes up, 
on a fliarp treble key, the foeminine note, /A, , which in like manner, is 
taken up.and continued by the red: then'ail of them fuddenly drike off 
the folemn chorus, and facred invocation, by faying, on a low key, mh:,. 
which conditute the divine effential name, Tohewah. This is the method 
in which they performed the funeral rites of the chieftain before referied toj 
during which time, a great many of the traders were prefent, as our company, 
was agreeable at the interment of our declared patron and friend. It feems 
as if they buried him in the name of the divine effence, and direded their 
plaintive religious notes to the author of life and death, m hopes of a 
refurreclion of the body •, which hope engaged the Hebrews to dile their 
burying places, “ the houfe of the living.” 
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When they celebrated thefe funeral rites of the above chieftain, they 
laid the corpfe in his tomb, in a fitting pofture, with his face towards 
the eaft, his head anointed with bear’s oil, and his face painted red, but not 
ftreaked with black, bccaufe that is a conftant emblem of war and death; 
he was dreft In his fineft apparel, having his gun and pouch, and trufty 
hiccory bow, with a young panther’s Ikin, full of arrows, along fide of 
him, and every other ufeful thing he had been poffeffed of,—that when 
he rifes again, they may ferve him in that traft of land which pleafed 
him belt before he went to take his long Deep. His tomb was firm 
and clean in-fide. They covered it with thick logs, fo as to bear feveral 
tiers of cyprefs-bark, and fuch a quantity of clay as would confine the pu¬ 
trid fmell, and be on a level with the reft of the floor. They often fleep 
over thofe tombs*, which, with the loud wailing of the women at the dulk 
of the evening, and dawn of the day, on benches clofe by the tombs, muft 
awake the memory of their relations very often: and if they were killed 
by an enemy, it helps to irritate and fet on fuch revengeful tempers to re¬ 
taliate blood for blood. 

The Egyptians either embalmed, or buried, their dead : other heathen 
‘nations imagined that fire purged the body j they burned therefore the bo¬ 
dies of their dead, and put their allies into fmall urns, which they religioufly 
kept by them, as facred relicks. The Tartars called Kyrgejfi^ near the 
frozen fea, formerly ufed to hang their dead relations and friends upon 
trees, to be eaten by ravenous birds to purify them. But the Americans 
feem evidently to have derived their copy from the Ifraelites, as to the 
place where they bury their dead, and the method of their funeral cere¬ 
monies, as well as the perfons with whom they are buried, and the great 
expences they are at in their burials. The Hebrews buried near the city 
of Jerufalem, by the brook Kedron *, and they frequently hewed their tombs 
out of rocks, or buried their dead oppofite to their doors, implying a filcnt 
lelfon of friendlhip, and a pointing caution to live well. They buried all 
of one family together*, to which cuftom David alludes, when he fays, 
“ gather me not with the wicked and Sophronius faid with regard to 
the like form, “ noli me tangere, haeretice, neque vivum nec mortuum.” But 
they buried ftrangers apart by themfelves, and named the place, Kebhars 
■Galeya^ ‘‘ the burying place of ftrangers.” And thefe rude Americans are 
fb ftrongly partial to the fame cuftom, that they imagine if any of us 
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were buried in the domeftic tombs of their kindred, without being adopted, 
it would be very criminal in them to allow it; and that our Ipirits would 
haunt the eaves of their houfes at night, and caufe feveral misfortunes to 
their family. 

In refcmblance to the Hebrew cuftom of embalming their dead, the Chok- 
tah treat the corpfejuft as the religious Levite did his beloved concubine, 
v/ho was abufed by the Benjamites •, for having placed the dead on a 
high fcaffold ftockaded round, at the diftance of twelve yards from his 
houfe oppofite to the door, the whole family convene there at the beginning 
of the fourth moon after the interment, to lament and feall together ; after 
wailing a while on the mourning benches, which ftand on the eaft fide of the 
quadrangular tomb, they raife and bring out the corpfe, and while the feaft is 
getting ready, a perfon whofe office it is, and properly called the honeftcker^ 
diffie(fl:s it, as if it was intended for the ihambles in the time of a great fa¬ 
mine, with his ffiarp-pointed, bloody knife. He continues bufily employed 
in his reputed facred office, till he has finiffied the talk, and feraped all 
the flefli off the bones ; which may juftly be called the Choktah method of 
enbalming their dead. Then, they carefully place the bones in a kind of 
fmall cheft, in their natural order, that they may with eafe and certainty be 
ibme time afterward reunited, and proceed to ftrike up a fong of lamen¬ 
tation, with various wailing tunes and notes : afterwards, they join as cheer¬ 
fully in the funeral feall, as if their kinfman was only taking his ufual 
fleep. Having regaled themfeives with a plentiful variety, they go along 
with thofe beloved relicks of their dead, in folemn proceffion, lamenting 
with doleful notes, till they arrive at the bone-houfe, which Hands in a 
folitary place, apart from the town: then they proceed around it, much 
after the manner of thofe who performed the obfequies of the Chikka- 
fah chieftain, already deferibed, and there depofit their kinfman’s bones 
to lie along fide of his kindred-bones, till in due time they are revived 
by IJhiohoQllo Aha^ that he may repoffefs his favourite place. 

Thofe bone-houfes are fcaffolds raifed on durable pitch-pine forked polls,, 
in the form of a houfe covered a-top, but open at both ends. I faw 
three of them in one of their towns, pretty near each other—the place 
feemed to be unfrequented; each houfe contained the bones of one tribe,, 
3 . feparately,. 
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feparately, with the hieoglyphical figures of the family on each of the old- 
fhaped arks : they reckon it irreligious to mix the bones of a relation with 
thofe of a ftranger, as bone of bone, and flefh of the fame flefh, Ihould 
be always joined together •, and much lefs will they thruft the body of 
their beloved kinfman into the abominable tomb of a hateful enemy. I 
obferved a ladder fixed in the ground, oppofite to the middle of the broad- 
Cide of each of thofe dormitories of the dead, which was made out of a 
broad board, and ftood confiderably bent over the facred repofitory, with 
the fteps on the infide. On the top was the carved image of a dove, 
with its wings ftretched out, and its head inclining down, as if ear- 
neftly viewing or watching over the bones of the dead: and from the top 
of the ladder to almofl: the furface of the earth, there hung a chain of 
grape-vines twifted together, in circular links, and the fame likewife at 
their domeftic tombs. Now the dove after the deluge, became the emblem 
of Rowah, the holy fpirit, and in procefs of time was deified by the 
fieathen world, inftead of the divine perfon it typified : the vine was like- 
wife a lymbol of fruitfulnefs, both in the animal and vegetable world. 

To perpetuate the memory of any remarkable warriors killed in the 
woods, I muft here obferve, that every Indian traveller as he pafles that way 
throws a Hone on the place, according as he likes or difiikes the occafion, 
or manner of the death of the deceafed. 

In the woods we often fee innumerable heaps of fmall ftones in thofe 
■places, where according to tradition fome of their diftinguilhed people were 
-either killed, or buried, till the bones could be gathered : there they add 
Relion to OJfa^ ftill increafing each heap, as a lading monument, and ho¬ 
nour to them, and an incentive to great adions. 

Mercury was a favourite god with the heathens, and had various em¬ 
ployments i one of which was to be god of the roads, to dired travel¬ 
lers aright—from which the ancient Romans derived their DU CompitaleSy 
or Dei Viales^ which they likewife placed at the meeting of roads, and in 
the high ways, and efteemed them the patrons and proteftors of travel¬ 
lers. The early heathens placed great heaps of ftones at the dividing of 
3 the 
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i-he roads, and confecrated thoCe heaps to him by unflion"^, and other 
religious ceremonies. And in honour to him, travellers threw a ftone to 
them, and thus exceedingly increafed their bulk: this might occafion So¬ 
lomon to compare the giving honour tot a fool, to throwing a ftone into a 
heap, as each were alike infenfible of the obligation j and to caufe the Jewilh 
writers to call this cuftom a piece of idolatrous worOiip. But the In¬ 
dians place thofe heaps of ftones where there are no dividings of the roads, 
nor the leaft trace of any road f. And they then obferve no kind of re¬ 
ligious ceremony, but raife thofe heaps merely to do honour to their dead, 
and incite the living to the purfuit of virtue. Upon which account, it feems 
to be derived from the ancient Jewifli cuftom of increafing Abfalom’s 
tombfor the laft things are eafieft retained, becaufe people repeat them, 
ofteneft, and imitate them moft. 


* They rubbed the principal ftone of each of thofe heaps all over with oil, as a facrifice of 
libation ; by which means they often became black, and llippery ; as Arnobius. relates 
of the idols of his time; Lubricatum lapidem, et ex olivi unguine fordidatum, tanquam 
ineffet vis prefeirs, adulabar. Arnob. Adverf, Gent, 

t Laban amil Jacob ralfed a heap of ftones, as a lafting monument of their friendly cove¬ 
nant. And Jacob called the heap Gakedy “ the heap of vvitnefs.” Gen. xxxi. 47. 

Though the Cheerake do not now colleft the bones of their dead, yet they continue to 
raife and multiply heaps of ftones, as monuments for their dead ; this the Englilh army remem¬ 
bers well, for in the year 1760, having marched about two miles along a wood-land 
path, beyond a hill where they had feen a couple of thefe reputed tombs, at the war- 
woman’s creek, they received fo lharp a defeat by the Cheerake, that.another fuch muft have 
inevitably ruined the whole army. 

Many of thofe heaps are to be feen, in all parts -of the continent of North-America; 
where ftones could not be had, they raifed large hillocks or mounds of earth, wherein they 
carefully depofited the bones of their dead, which were placed either in earthen velTels, or 
in a fimple kind of arks, or chafts. Although the Mohawk Indians may be reafonably ex- 
pefted to have loft their primitive cuftoms, by reafon of their great intercourfe with foreign¬ 
ers, yet I was told by a gentleman of diftinguifhed charaaer, that they obferve the aforefaid 
iepulchral cuftom to this day, infomuch, that when they are performing that kindred-duty, 
•they cry out, Mahooni ^Tagu^n Kamcnehy “ Grandfather, I cover you. 


Bb 
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ARGUMENT XX. 


The Jewifli records tell us, that their women Mourned for the lofs of 
their deceafed hufbands, and were reckoned vile, by the civil law, if they 
married in the fpace, at lead:, of ten months after their death. In refem- 
blance to that cuftom, all the Indian widows, by an edablifhed* ftrifl penal 
law, mourn for the lofs of their deceafed hufbands; and among fome tribes 
for the fpace of three or four years. But the Eaft-India Pagans forced 
the widow, to fit on a pile of wood, and hold the body of her hufband 
on her knees, to be confumed together in the flames. 

The Muflcohge widows are obliged to live a chafte Angle life, for the tedi¬ 
ous fpace of four years *, and the Chikkafah women, for the term of three, 
at the rifque of the law of adultery being executed againft the recufants. 
Every evening, and at the very dawn of day, for the Arfl: year of her 
widowhood, fhe is obliged through the fear of fhame to lament her lofs, in 
very intenfe audible ftrains. As Tab ah fignifles weeping, lamenting, mourn¬ 
ing, or Ah God •, and as the widows, and others, in their grief bewail and 
cry To He {ta) PTah^ Tehetaweh ; Tohetaha Tohetahe^ the origin is fufEci- 
ently clear. For the Hebrews reckoned it fo great an evil to die unla¬ 
mented, like Jehoiakim, Jer. xxii. i8. “ who had none to fay. Ah, my 
brother ! Ah, my After ! Ah, my Lord! Ah, his glory !*’ that it is one 
of the four judgments they pray againft, and it is called the burial of an 
afs. With them, burying AgniAed lamenting, and fo the Indian widows, 
direct their mournful cries to the author of life and death, infert a plural 
note in the facred name, and again tranfpofe the latter, through an inva¬ 
riable religious principle, to prevent a prophanation. 

Their law compels the widow, through the long term of her weeds, 
to refrain all public company and diverAons, at the penalty of an adul- 
3 terefs ^ 
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terefs; and likewife to go with flowing hair, without the privilege of oil to. 
anoint it. The nearcfl: kinfmen of the deceafed hufband, keep a very 
watchful eye over her conduft, in this refped. The place of interment is 
alfo calculated to wake the widow’s grief, for he is intombed in the houfe 
under her bed. And if he was a war-leader, flie is obliged for the firft 
moon, to fit in the day-time under his mourning war-pole % which is decked 
with alt his martial trophies, and mufl: be heard to cry with bewailing 
notes. But none of them are fond of that month’s fuppofed religious duty, 
it chills, or fweats, and waftes them fo exceedingly j for they are allowed 
no fhade, or flielter. This fliarp rigid cuftom excites the women to 
honour the marriage-ftate, and keeps them obliging to their hulbands, by. 
anticipating the vifible fliarp difficulties which they mult undergo for fo 
great a lofs. The three or four years monaflic life, which fhe lives after 
his death, makes it her intereft to ftrive by every means, to keep in his 
lamp of life, be it ever fo dull and worthlefs •, if Ihe is able to ffied tears 
on fuch an occafion, they often proceed from felf-love. We can generally 
diftinguifli between the widow’s natural mourning voice, and her tuneful 
laboured ftraini She doth not fo much bewail his death, as her own re- 
clufe life, and hateful ftate of celibacy •, which to many of them, is as 
uneliffible, as it was to the Hebrew ladies, who preferred death before the 
unmarried ftate, and reckoned their virginity a bewailable condition, like 
the ftate of the dead. 

The Choktah Indians hire mourners to magnify the merit and lofs of 
their dead, and if their tears cannot be feen to flow, their ftirill voices will 
be heard to cry, which anfwers the folemn chorus a great deal better f. 
However, they are no way churlifti of their tears, for I have feen them, on 
the occafiooj pour them out, like fountains of water: but after having 

* The war-pole is a froall peeled tree painted red, the top and boughs cut off ihort: it is 
fixt in the ground oppofite to his door, and all his implements of war, are hung on the Ihort 
•boughs of it, till they rot. 

f Jer. ix. 17. 19. Thus faith the Lord of hoffs: confider ye, and call for the mourning- 
women, that they may come; and fend for cunning women, that they may come. For a 
voice of wailing is heard out of Zion, how are wfe fpoiled ? we are greatly confounded, be- 
caufe we have forfaken the land, becaufe our dwellings have call us out. 

B b 2 


thus 
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thus tired themfelves, they might with equal propriety have afked by- 
ihnders in the manner of the native Irilli, Ara ci fuar bafs—And who is 
dead ?’* 


They formerly drefled their head's with black mofs on thofe folemn oeca^ 
{ions i and the ground adjacent to the place of interment, they now beat with, 
laurel-buihes, the women having their hair dilheveled : the firft of which' 
cuftoms feems to be derived from the Hebrew cudom of wearing fack-- 
cloth at their funeral folemnities, and on Other occafions, when they afflidled 
their fouls before God—to which divine writ often alludes, in defcribing.. 
the blacknefs of the fkies; and the laurel being an ever-green, is a lively, 
emblem of the eternity of the human foul, and the pleafant date it enters- 
into after death, according to antiquity. They beat it on the ground, to. 
cxprefs their (harp pungent grief-, and, perhaps, to imitate the Hebrew, 
trumpeters for the dead, in order to make as ftriking. a. found, as they pof- 
fibly can on fo doleful an occafion. 

Though the Hebrews had no pofitive precept that obliged the widow ta 
mourn the death of her hufband, or to continue her widowhood, for any, 
time; yet the gravity of their tempers, and their fcrupulous nicety of the 
law of purity, introduced the obfervance of thofe modeft and. religious 
cuftoms, as firmly under the penalty of (hame, as if they bore the fanfliour 
of law f. In imitation of them, the Indians have copied fo exaftly, as 
to compel the widow to a6f the part of the difeonfolate dove, for the 
irreparable lofs of her mate. Very different is the cuftom of other na*» 
tions:—the Africans, when any of their head-men die, kill all their 
flaves, their friends that were deareft tOv them, and all. their wives whom 
they loved beft, that they may accompany and ferve them, in the othet 
world, which is a moft diabolical Ammonitifh facrifice of human blood. 
The Eaft-India widows may refufe to be burned on their hufbands funeral 
piles, with impunity, if they become proftitutes, or public women to fing 
and dance at marriages, or on other occafions of rejoicing. How fuperior 

t Theodoflus tells us. Lib. i. Legum de fecundis nuptiis, that women , were infamous 

the civil law, who married a fecond.tirae before a year, or at lead ten months were 
expired. 
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is the virtuous cuftom of the favage Americans, concerning female chaf^ 
tity during the time of their widowliood ? 

The Indian women mourn three moons, for the death of any female of 
their own family or tribe. During that time, they are not to anoint, or 
tie up their hair; neither is the hufband of the deeeafed allowed, when 
the offices of nature do not call him, to go out of the houfe, much lefs 
to join any company : and in that time of mourning he often lies among 
the afhes. The time being expired, the female mourners meet in the even*. 
2T!g of the beginning of the fourth moon, at the houfe where their female 
relation is intombed, and ftay there till morning, when the neareft furviving 
old kinfwoman crops their fore-locks pretty fhort. This they call Eho Inta^ 
mah, “ the women have mourned the appointed time.” Ebo fignifies “ a 
woman,” Ihta “ finifhed by divine appointment,” Aa “ mowing” or walk^- 
mg, and Ah;, “ their note of grief, forroW) or mourning :” the name ex^- 
prcffes, and the cuftom is a vifible certificate ofj their having mourned the 
appointed time for their dead. When they have eaten and drank together,, 
they return home by fun-rife, and thus finifli their fokmn Tah-ab. 


R a U M, E N- T XXT. 


The furviving brother, by the"Molaic law, was to Raise SErEOto a dei.- 
ceafed brother who left a widow childlefs, to perpetuate his name and familyj. 
and inherit his goods and'eftate, or be degraded : and, if the iffue he-begat 
was a male child, it afiTumed the name of the deeeafed. The Indian cuftom 
looks the very fame way *, yet it in this as in their law of- blood—the 
ddeft brother can redeem.- 

Although a widow is bound, by a ftrid penal law, to mourn the death ; 
of her hufband for the fpace of three or four years j. yet, if fhe be known to- 
lament her lofs with a fincere, heart, for the fpace of, a year, and her cir- 
eumftances of living are fo ftrait as to need a change of her ftation—and: 
the elder brother of her deeeafed hufband lies with her, ,fhe is thereby ex% 
7 empted. 
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empted from the law of mourning, has a liberty to tie up her hair, anoint 
and paint herfelf in the fame manner as the Hebrew widow, who was 
refufed by the furviving brother of her deceafed hufband, became free to 
marry whom Ihe pleafed. 

The warm-conftitutioned young widows keep their eye fo intent on this 
mild beneficent law, that they frequently treat their elder brothers-in-law 
with fpirituous liquors till they intoxicate them, and thereby decoy them to 
make free, and fo put themfelves out of the reach of that mortifying law. 
If they are difappointed, as it fometimes happens, they fall on the men, call¬ 
ing them Hoobuk Wakfe^ or Skoohdlc^ B^Jfe kroopha^ “ Eunuchus prseputio 
deteflo, et pene brevi.j” the moft degrading of epithets. Similar to the 
Hebrew ladies, who on the brother’s refufal loofed his ihoe from his 
foot, and fpit in his face, (Deut. xxv. 9.) j and as fome of the Rabbies 
tell us they made water in the Ihoe, and threw it with defpite in his face, and 
then readily went to bed to any of his kinfmen,. or moft diftant relations of 
the fame line that Ih^ liked bell; as Ruth married Boaz. Jofephus, to pal¬ 
liate the fad, fays fhe only beat him with the Ihoe over his face. Da¬ 
vid probably alludes to this cuftom, Pfal. lx. 8. “ Over Edom I will 
caft out my flioe,” or detradion. 

Either by corruption, or mifunderftanding that family-kifting cuftom of 
the Hebrews, the corrupt Cheerake marry both mother and daughter at 
once ; though, unlefs in this inftance, they and all the other favage na¬ 
tions obferve the degrees of confanguinity in a ftrider manner than the 
Hebrews, or even the ..chriftian world, fhe Cheerake do not marry their 
firft or fecond coufins ; and it is very obferv^ble, that the whole tribe 
reckon a friend in the fame rank with a brother, both with regard to mar¬ 
riage, and any other affair in focial life. This feems to evince that they 
copied from the ftable and tender friendfhip between Jonathan and David; 
efpecially as the Hebrews had legal, or adopted, as well as natural bro¬ 
thers. 


ARGU- 
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ARGUMENT XXII. 


When the Ifraelites gave names to their children or others, they chofc 
fuch appellatives as fuited bell with their circumftances, and the times. 
This cuftom was as early as the Patriarchal age *, for we find Abram was 
changed into Abraham; Sarai into Sarah, Jacob into Ifraeland after¬ 
wards Ofliea, JoIhua, Solomon, Jedidiah, &c. &c. This cuftom is a ftand- 
ing rule with the Indians, and I never obfervcd the lead: deviation from it. 
They give their children names, expreflive of their tempers, outward ap¬ 
pearances, and other various circumftances •, a male child, they will call 
Chocla, “ the fox and a female, Pakable, “ the bloflbm, or flower.’* 
The father and mother of the former are called Choollingge^ and Cheoilijhke^ 
“ the father- and mother of the fox in like manner, thofe of the latter, Pa- 
kahlingge^ and Pakahlijhke ; for Ingge fignifies the father, and IJhke the mother. 
In private life they are fo termed till that child dies j but after that period 
they are called by the name of their next furviving child, or if they have 
none, by their own name: and it is not known they ever mention the name 
of the child that is extind. They only faintly allude to it, faying, “ the one 
that is dead,” to prevent new grief, as they had before mourned the appointed 
time. They who have no children of their own, adopt others, and alTume their 
names, in the manner already mentioned. This was of divine appoint¬ 
ment, to comfort the barren, and was analogous to the kindred method of 
counting with the Hebrews : inftead of furnames, they ufed in their genea¬ 
logies the name of the father, and prefixed Ben^ “ a fon,” to the perfon’s name. 
And thus the Greeks, in early times. No nation ufed furnames, except the 
Romans after their league and union with the Sabines. And they did not 
introduce that cuftom, with the leaf!: view of diftinguiftiing their families^ 
but as a politic feal to their ftrong compad of friendlhip ; for as the 
Romans prefixed Sabine names to their own, the ' Sabines took Roman 
names in like manner. A fpecimen of the Indian war-names, will-ilk- 
ftrate this argument wdth more clearnefs.’ 
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They crown a warrior, who has killed a diftinguilked enemy, with the 
•Tiame, J'annfahe^ “ the buffalo-killer Tanafa is a buffalo, compounded of 
sTdh^ the divine effence, and Afa, “ there, or here is,” as formerly men¬ 
tioned ; and Abe is their conftant war-period, fignifying, by their rhetori- 
>cal figure “ one who Tcills another.” It fignifies affo to murder a per- 
fon, or beat him feverely. This proper name fignifies, the profperous killer, 
-or deftroyer of the buffalo, or ftrong man—it cannot poflibly be derived 
from naK, Abeh^ which fignifies good-will, brotherly love, or tender affec¬ 
tion ; but from Akk, grief, forrow, or mourning, as an effe,(5l of 
ithat hoftHe ad. 

Anoah, with the Indians, is the name of a rambling perfon, or one of 
'tinrettled refidence, 2ind Anoah ookproo, is literally a bad rambling perfon, 
“ a renagadoe :” likewife Amah ookproo^Jhto makes it a fuperlative, on ac¬ 
count of the abbreviation of Jjhta^ one of the divine names which they fub- 
join. In like:manner, Noabe is the war-name of a perfon who kills a rambling 
enemy, or one detached as a fcout, fpy, or the like. It confiffs of the 
]>atriarchal name, f^oah^ and Abe^ “ to kill,” according to the Hebrew 
original, of-which it is a contradion, to make it fmoother, and to indulge 

rapidity of expreffion. There is fo ftrong an agreement between this 
•compounded proper name, and two ancient Hebrew proper names, that 
dt difplays the greateft affinity between the warfaring red and white He¬ 
brews*, efpecially as it fo clearly alludes to the divine hiftory of the firft 
ffiomicide, and the words are adapted to their proper fignifications. 

Becaufethe Choktah did not till lately trim their hair, the other tribes 
through contempt of their cuftom, called them Phardah^ “ long hair,” 
■and they in return, gave them the contemptuous name, SkoobdWJhto^ very 
naked, or bare heads,” compounded of Skooba^ Ale^ and IJhto : the fame 
•word, or JVakftJhto^ with Hajfeh prefixed,exprefles tht penem praputio detedtor, 
•which ftiews they lately retained a glimmering, though confufed notion of 
the law of circumcifion, and the prohibition of not polling their hair. 
They call a crow, Pharah', and Pas^phardahe is the proper name of a 
warrior, who killed an enemy wearing long hair. It is a triple compound 
from Pdfeh^ “ the hair of one’s head, Pharaah “ long,” and Abe^ “ kii- 
iing,” which they croud together. They likewife fay, their tongue is nat 

Pbarakio^ 
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Marakto, “ forked,’* thereby alluding probably to the formerly-hateful 
•name of the Egyptian kings, Pharaoh. 

When the Indians diftinguifli themfelves in war, their names are always 
compounded,—drawn from certain roots fuitable to their intention, and 
exprefiive of the chara^ers of the perfons, fo that their names joined to¬ 
gether, often convey a clear and diftind idea of feveral circumftances—as 
of the time and place, where the battle was fought, of the number and 
rank of their captives, and the (lain. The following is a fpecimen: one 
initiating in war-titles, is called Tamip-Ahe, “ a killer of the enemy i”—he 
who kills a perfon carrying a kettle, is crowned Soonak-Abe-^uJka \ the firft 
word figniHes a kettle, and the laE a warrior. Minggajhtahe fignifies “ one 
who killed a very great chieftain,” compounded of Mingo^ AJh, and Abe. 
Pae-Mdjhtahe^ is, one in the way of war-gradation, or below the higheft in 
Tank, Pae fignifying far off.” 'Tifsbu Majhtabe is the name of a warrior 
who kills the ^ war-chieftain’s waiter carrying the beloved ark. Shulajhum- 
majhtabe^ the name of the late Choktah great war-leader, our firm /riend 
Red-Jhoes, is compounded of Shulafs\ “ Maccafeenes,** or deer fkin-fhoes, 
Humma, “ red,” AJh, “ the divine fireis inferred for the fake of a 
bold found, or to exprefs the multiplicity of the exploits he performed, 
in killing the enemy. In treating of their language, I obferved, they end 
their proper names with a vowel, and contrad their war-titles, to give more 
fmoothnefs, and a rapidity of expreflion. Etehk is the general name they 
give to any female creature, but by adding their conftant war-period to 
it, it fignifies “ weary f* as Chetehkabe^ “ you are weary:” to make it a 
fuperlative, they fay Chetehkabe -0 : or Chetehkabejhto. 

The Cheerake call a doll flalking fellow, Sooreh^ “ the turkey-buz¬ 
zard,” and one of an ill temper, Kana Cheejieche^ “ the wafp,” or a perfon 
refembling the dangerous Canaan rabbit, being compounded of the abbre¬ 
viated name of Canaan, and Cheefio ‘‘ a rabbit,” which the Ifraelires were 
not to meddle with. One of our chief traders, who was very loquacious, 
they called Sekakee, ‘‘ the grafs-hopper,” derived from Sekako, “ to make 
hafte.” To one of a hoarfe voice, they gave the name, Kanoona, “ the 
JbuU-frqg.” 
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The Katahba Indians call their chief old interpreter, on account of 
his obfcene language, Emate-Atikke, “ the fmock-interpreter.” The “ rf?- 
w;/,'*’ is one of the Cheerake favourite war-names. Carolina and Georgia 
remember ^orinnab, “ the raven,” of Huwhafe-tozvn \ he was one of the 
moft daring warriors of the whole nation, and by far the moft intelligent,, 
and this name, or war-appellative, admirably fuited his well-known cha- 
rafler. Though with all the Indian nations, the raven is deemed an 
impure bird, yet they have a kind of facred regard to it, whether from 
the traditional knowledge of Noah’s employing it while he was in the ark,, 
or from that bird having fed Elijah in the wildernefs (as fome fuppofe) 
cannot be determined ; however with our fuppofed red Hebrews the name 
points out an indefatigable, keen,, fuccefsful warrior. 


ARGUMENT XXIII. 


Although other refemblances of the Indian rites and cuftoms to thofe of 
the Hebrews, might be pointed out; not to feem tedious, I proceed to the 
laft argument of the origin of the Indian Americans, which fhall be from, 
their own traditions,—from the accounts of our Englifli writers—and from 
the teftimonies which the Spanilb writers have given, concerning the pri¬ 
mitive inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. 

The Indian tradition fays, that their forefathers in very remote ages 
came from a far diftant country, where all the people were of one colour; and. 
that in procefs of time they moved eaftward, to their prefent fettlements. 
So that, what fome of our writers have afferted is not juft, who fay the In¬ 
dians affirm, that there were originally three different tribes in thofe countries, 
when the fupreme chieftain to encourage fwift running, propofed a propor¬ 
tionable reward of diftindion to each, as they excelled in fpeed in paf- 

fing a certain diftant river; as, that the firft fhould be poliflied white_ 

the fecond red—and the third black; which took place accordingly after 
the race was over. This ftory fprung from the innovating fuperftitious 
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ignorance of the popifli priefts, to the fcuth-weft of us. Our own In¬ 
dian tradition is literal, and not allegorical, and ought to be received j be- 
caufe people who have been long feparated from the reft of mankind, muft 
know their own traditions the beft, and could not be deceived in fo material, 
and frequently repeated an event. Though they have been disjoined 
through different interefts, time immemorial; yet, (the rambling tribes of 
northern Indians excepted) they aver that they came over the Miflifippi 
from the wcftward, before they arrived at their prefent fettlements. This 
we fee verified by the weftern old towns they have left behind them ; and 
by the fituation of their old beloved towns, or places of refuge, lying 
about a weft courfe from each different nation. Such places in Judea 
were chiefly built in the moft remote parts of the country •, and the Indians 
•deem thofe only as beloved towns, where they firft fettled. 

This tradition is corroborated by a current report of the old Chikkafah In¬ 
dians to our traders, “ that about forty years fmce, there came from Mexico 
fome of the old Chikkafah nation,, (the Chichemicas, according to the Spa- 
nifli accounts) in queft of their brethren, as far north as the Aquahpah 
nation, about 130 miles above the Nachee old towns, on the fouth fide 
of the Miflifippi ^ but through French policy, they were either killed, or 
fent back, fo as to prevent their opening a brotherly intercourfe, as they 
had propofed.” And it is worthy of notice, that the Mufkohgeh cave, 
out of which one of their politicians perfuaded them their anceftors for¬ 
merly afcended to their prefent terreftrial abode, lies in the Nanne Hamgeh 
old town, inhabited by the Miffifippi-Nachee Indians, which is one of the 
moft weftern parts of their old-inhabited country. 

I hope I (hall be excufed in reciting their ancient oral tradition, from fa¬ 
ther to fon to the prefent time. They fay, that one of their cunning old re- 
ligious men finding that religion did not always thrive beft, refolved with 
himfelf to impofe on his friends credulity, and alter in fome refpeds their 
old tradition ; he accordingly pretended to have held for a long time a con¬ 
tinual intercourfe with their fubterranean progenitors in a cave, above 600 
miles to the weftward of Charles-town in South-Carolina, adjoining to the 
old Chikkafah trading path ; this people were then pofieft of every thing con- 
•^venient for human life, and he promifed them fully to fupply their wants, 
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in a conftant manner, without fweating in the field *, the moft trouble* 
fome of all things to manly brilk warriors. He infilled, that all who were 
defiroiis of fo natural and beneficial a correfpondence, lliould contribute 
large prefents, to be delivered on the embafly, to their brethren—terr^c 
filii,—to clear the old chain of friendlhip from the njft it had contraifted, 
through the fault of cankering time. He accordingly received prefents. 
from moll of the people, to deliver them to their beloved fubterraneati' 
kindred: but it feems, they Ihut up the mouth of the- cave, and detained 
him there in order to be purified. 

The old walle towns of the Chikkafah lie to the well and fouth-welr; 
from where they have lived fince the time we firll opened a trade with them •, 
on which courfe they formerly went to war over the MilTifippi, becaufe they 
knew it bell, and had difputes with the natives of thofe parts, when they 
firll came from thence. Wifdom direcfled them then to connive at fome 
injuries on account of their itinerant camp of women and children j for 
their tradition fays, it confilled of ten thoufand men, befides women and 
children, when they came from the well, and pafifed over the MilTifippi.. 
The fine breed of running wood horfes they brought with them, were the 
prefent Mexican or Spanilli barbs. They alfo aver, that their ancellors cut 
off, and defpoiled the greatell part of a caravan, loaded with gold and filverj 
but the carriage of it proved fo troublefome to them, that they threw it 
into a river where it could not benefit the enemy. 

If we join together thefe circumllances, it utterly dellroys the fine 
Peruvian and Mexican temples of the fun, &c.—which the Spaniards have 
lavifhly painted from their own fruitful imaginations, to Ihew their own^ 
capacity of writing, though at the expence of truth; and to amufe the 
gazing dillant world, and leflen our furprife at the fea of reputed hea- 
thenilh blood, which their avaricious tempers, and flaming fuperllitious 
zeal, prompted them to fpill. 

If any Englilh reader have patience to fearch the extraordinary volumes 
of the Spanilh writers, or even thofe of his catholic majelly’s chief hillo- 
riographer, he will not only find a wild portrait, but a llriking refemblance and , 
unity of the civil, and martial culloms, the religious rites, and traditions, of the 
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ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and the North-Americans, according tO' 
the manf^er of their morefque paintings : likewife, the very national name of 
the primitive Ghikkafab, which they ftile Chichemicas, and whom they, 
repute to have been the firft inhabitants of Mexico.- However, I lay little, 
ftrefs upon Spanifli teftimonies, for time and ocular proof have convinced 
us of the laboured falfliood of almoft all their hiftorical narrations concern¬ 
ing every curious thing relative to South America. They were fo di- 
velled of thofe principles inherent to lioneft enquirers after truth, that 
they have recorded themfelves to be a tribe of prejudiced bigots, driving 
to aggrandife the Mahometan valour of about nine hundred fpurious ca¬ 
tholic chriftians, under the patronage of their favourite faint, as perfons by 
whom heaven defigned to extirpate thofe two great nominal empires of 
pretended cannibals. They found it convenient to blacken the natives with 
ill names, and report them to their demi-god the mufti of Rome, as facr-i- 
ficing every day, a prodigious multitude of human vidims. to numerous 
idol-gods.. 

The learned world is already fully acquainted’ with the falfehood of 
their hiftories; reafon and later difeoveries condemn them. Many years 
have elapfed, fince I firfl: entered into Indian life, befides a good ac^ 
quaintance with feveral fouthern Indians, who were converfant with the 
Mexican Indian rites and cuftoms; and it. is incontrovertible, that the 
Spanifh monks andjefuits in deferibing the language, religion, and cuf- 
toms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, were both unwilling, and 
incapable to perform fo arduous an undertaking,, with j uftice and truth. 
They did not converfe with the natives as friends,.but defpifed, hated,, 
and murdered them, for the fake of their gold and filver: and to excufe 
their own ignorance, and moll (hocking, cool, premeditated murders, they 
artfully deferibed them as an abominable fwarm of idolatrous cannibals 
offering human facrifices to their various falfe deities, and eating of 
the unnatural vidlims. Neverthelefs, from their own partial accounts, we 
can trace a near agreement between the civil and martial cuftoms, the 
religious worfliip, traditions, drefs, ornaments, and other particulars of the 
ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and thofe of the prefent North-Ame» 
rican Indians, 
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Acofta tells us, that though the Mexicans have no proper name for God, 
-yet they allow a fupreme omnipotence and providence : his capacity was 
not fufficient to difcover the former j however, the latter agrees with the 
.prefect religious opinion of the Englilh-American Indians, of an univerfal 
divine wifdom and government. The want of a friendly interconrfe between 
our northern and fouthern Indians, has in length of time occafioned fome of 
the former a little to corrupt, or alter the name of the felf-exiftent creator 
and preferver of the univerfc, as they repeat it in their religious invocations, 
YO He a Ah. But with what fhow of truth, confident with the above 
conceflfion, can Acofta defcribe the Mexicans as offering human facrifices 
alfo to devils, and greedily feafting on the vidims ! 

We are told alfo that the Nauatalcas believe, they dwelt in another re¬ 
gion before they fettled in Mexico; that they wandered eighty years in 
;fearch of it, through a ftrid obedience to their gods, who ordered them to 
go in queft of new lands, that had fuch particular figns j—that they punc¬ 
tually obeyed the divine mandate, and by that means found out, and fettled 
the fertile country of Mexico. This account correfponds with the Chik- 
kafah tradition of fettling in their prefect fuppofed holy land, and feems to 
have been derived from a compound tradition of Aaron’s rod, and the light 
or divine prefence with the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, when they marched. 
And probably the Mexican number of years, was originally forty^ inftead 
of eighty. 

Lopez de Gomara tells us, that the Mexicans were fo devout, as to offer 
to the fun and earth, a fmall quantity of every kind of meat and drink, 
before any of themfelves tafted it *, and that they facrificed part of their 
corn, fruits, &c. in like manner *, otherwifc, they were deemed haters of, 
and contemned by their gods. Is not this a confufed Spanifh pidure of 
the Jewifh daily facrifice, and firft-fruit-offering, as formerly obferved ? 
and which, as we have feen, are now offered up by the northern Indians, to 
the bountiful giver, the fupreme holy fpirit of fire, whom they invoke in 
that moft facred and awful fong, YO He Wah, and loudly afcribe to him 
Hallelu-Tah, for his continued goodnefs to them. 

The Spanifh writers fay, that when Cortes approached Mexico, Mon¬ 
tezuma ftiut himfelf up, and continued for the fpace of eight days in 
3 prayers 
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prayers and fading : but to bJacken him, and excufe their own diabolical 
butcheries, they affert he offered human facrifices at the fame time to abo¬ 
minable and frightful idols. But the facrifices with morejuftice may be 
attributed to the Spaniards than to the Mexicans—as their narratives alfo 
are a facrifice of truth itfelf. Montezuma and his people’s fadings, prayers, 
&c. were doubtlefs the fame with thofe of the northern Indians, who on 
particular occafions,. by feparate fadings, ablutions, purgations, &c. feck- 
to fandify themfelves, and fo avert the ill effeds of the divine anger, and: 
regain the favour of the deity. 

They v/rite, that the Mexicans offered to one of tlieir gods,, a facrifice 
compounded of fome of all the feeds of their country, grinded fine, and 
mixed with the blood of children, and of facrificed virgins; that they 
plucked out the hearts of thofe vidims, and offered them as fird-fruits 
to the idol *, and that the warriors imagined, the lead relic of the facrifice 
would preferve them from danger. They foon afterwards tell us of a tem¬ 
ple of a quadrangular form, called T eucalli^ “ God’s houfe,” and ChacaU 
muUf “ a minifter of holy things,” who belonged to it. They likewife 
fpeak of “ the hearth of God,—^the continual fire of God,—the holy ark,” 
&c. If we cut off tlie jefuitical paintings of the unnatural facrifice, the 
red is confonant to what hath been obferved, concerning the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians. And it is very obvious, the North and South American 
Indians are alike of vindidive tempers, putting mod of their invading 
enemies that fall into their power to the fiery torture. The Spaniards- 
looking upon themfelves as divine embaffadors, under the imperial fig- 
nature of the Holy Lord of Rome, were exceffively enraged againd 
the fimple native South-Americans, becaufe they tortured forty of their 
captivated people by reprifal, devoting them to the fire, and ate their 
hearts, according to the univerfal war-cudom of our northern Indians, on 
the like occafion. The Spanifh terror and hatred on this account, their 
pride, religious bigotry, and an utter ignorance of the Indian dialeds,. 
rites, and cudoms, excited them thus to delineate the Mexicans; — 
and equally hard names, and unjud charges,., the bloody members of 
their diabolical inquifition ufed to beftow on thofe pretended here¬ 
tics, whom they gave over to be tortured and burnt by the fecular 
power. But it is worthy of notice, the Spanifh writers acknowledge that 
the Mexicans brought their human facrifices from the oppofite fea; and 
did not offer up any of their own people : fo-that this was but the fame 
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as our North-American Indians ftill pradlife, when they devote their cap¬ 
tives to death which is ulhered in with ablutions, and other methods of 
fandtifying themfelves, as have been particularly defcribed; and they per¬ 
form the Iblemnity with Tinging the facred triumphal Tong, with beating o-f 
the drum, dances, and various forts of rejoicings, through gratitude to the 
beneficent and divine author of fuccefs againft their common enemy. By 
the defcription of the Portuguefe writers, the Indian-Brafilian method of 
war, and of torturing their devoted captives, very nearly refembles the 
xufloms of our Indians. 

Acofta, according to his ufual ignorance of the Indian cuftoms, fays, 
that Tome in Mexico underftood one another by whiftling, on which 
he attempts to be witty—but notwithftanding the great contempt and 
furprife of the Spaniards at thofe Indians who whittled as they went; 
this whittle was no other than the war-whoop, or a very loud and ttirill 
Ihout, denoting death, or good or bad news, or bringing in captives from 
war. The fame writer fays they had three kinds of knighthood, with 
which they honoured the beft foldiers; the chief of which was the red 
ribbon ; the next the lion, or tyger-knight; and the meaneft was the 
grey knight. He might with as much truth, have added the turky-buz- 
zard knight, the fun-blind bat knight, and the night-owl knight. His ac¬ 
count of the various gradations of the Indian war-titles, ttiews the unfkil- 
fulnefs of that voluminous writer, even in the firtt principles of his Indian 
fubjeft, and how far we ought to rely on his marvellous works. 

The accounts the Spaniards formerly gave us of Florida and its inhabitants, 
are written in the fame romantic ftrain w*ith thofe of Mexico. Ramufius tells 
us, that Alvaro Nunes and his company reported the Apalahchee Indians 
to be fuch a gigantic people, as to carry bows, thick as a man’s arm, and of 
eleven or twelve fpans long, (hooting with proportional force and diredlion. 
It feems they lived then a fober and temperate life, for Morgues fays, one of 
their kings was three hundred years old though Laudon reckons him only 
two hundred and fifty : and Morgues affures us, he faw this young Indian 
Methufalah’s father, who was fifty years older than his fon, and that each of 
them was likely by the common courfe of nature to live thirty or forty 
years longer, although they had feen their fifth generation. Since that 
dme they have fo exceedingly degenerated, in height of body, largenefs of 
3 defenlive 
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defenfive arms, and ante-deluvian longevity, that I am afraid, thefe early 
and extraordinary writers would fcarcely know the defcendants of thofe 
Apalahche Anakim, if they now faw them. They are at prefent the fame 
as their dwarfifh red neighbours; fic tranfit gloria mundi. 

Nicholaus Challufius paints Florida full of winged ferpents; he affirms 
he faw one there, and that the old natives were very careful to get its head, 
on account of fome fuppofed fuperftition. Ferdinando Soto tells us, that 
when he entered Florida, he found a Spaniard, (J. Ortez) whom the na¬ 
tives had captivated during the fpace of twelve years, confequently he muft 
have gained in that time, fufficient fkill in their dialed to give a true inter¬ 
pretation and account—and he alTures us, that Ucita, the Lord of the 
place, made that fellow, “ Temple-keeper,” to prevent the night-wolves 
from carrying away the dead corpfe •, that the natives worffiipped the devil, 
and facrificed to him the life and blood of moil of their captives;—who 
fpoke with them face to face, and ordered them to bring thofe offerings 
to quench his burning third. And we are told by Benzo, that when Soto 
died, the good-natured Cacique ordered two likely young Indians to be 
killed according to cuftom, to wait on him where he was gone.—But the 
Chriftian Spaniards denied his death, and affured them he was the fon of 
God, and therefore could not die. If we except the lad fentence, which 
bears ajud analogy to the prefumption and arrogance of the popifh prieds 
and hidorians, time and opportunity have fully convinced us, that 
all the red is calumny and falfhood. It mud be confeffed however, 
that none, even of the Spaniffi monks and friars, have gone fo deep 
in the marvellous, as our own fagacious David Ingram—he affures us, 
“ that he not only heard of very furprifing animals in thefe parts of the 
world, but faw elephants, horfes, and drange wild animals twice as big 
as our fpecies of horfes, formed like a grey-hound in their hinder parts ; 
he faw likewife bulls with ears like hounds; and another furprifing fpecies 
of quadrupeds bigger than bears, without head or neck, but nature had fixed 
their eyes and mouths more fecurely in their breads.” At the end of his 
mondrous ideal produflions, he judly introduces the devil in the rear, fome- 
times affuming the likenefs of a dog ^ at other times the lhape of a calf, 
&:c. Although this legendai7 writer has tranfeended the bounds of truth, 
yet where he is not emulous of outdoing the jefuitical romances, it would re¬ 
quire a good knowledge of America to confute him in many particulars r 
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this fliews how little the learned world can rely on American narrators j, 
and that the origin of the Indian Americans, is yet to be traced in a quite 
different path to what any of thofe hyperbolical, or wild conjedural writers 
have preferibed. 

The Spaniards have given us many fine polifhed Indian orations, but they 
were certainly fabricated at Madrid ; the Indians have no fuch ideas, or 
methods of fpeech, as they pretend to have copied from a faithful interpre¬ 
tation on the fpot: however, they have religioufly fupported thofe monkifh. 
dreams, and which are the chief bafis of their Mexican and Peruvian 
treaties. 

According to them, the Mexican arms was an eagle on a tunal or 
flone, with a bird in his talons,—which may look at the armorial enfign 
of Dan. And they fay, the Mexicans worlhipped VitzUputzli, who pro- 
mifed them a land exceedingly plenty in riches, and all other good. 
things i on which account they fet off in queft of the divine promife, four 
of their priefls carrying their idol in a coffer of reeds, to whom he com¬ 
municated his oracles, giving them laws at the fame time—teaching them 
the ceremonies and facrifices they, fbould obferve \ and direded them when- 
to march, and when to flay in camp, &c. So much, might have been col- 
leded from them by figns, and other expreffive indications ; for we are well 
affured, that the remote uncorrupted part of the Mexicans ftill retain the fame 
notions as our northern Indians, with regard to their arriving at, and fettling 
in their refpedive countries, living under a theocratic government, and hav¬ 
ing the divine war-ark, as a mod facred feal of fuccefs to the beloved peo^ 
pie, againft their treacherous enemies, if they ftrldly obferve the law of. 
purity, while they accompany it. This alone, without any refledion on 
the reft, is a good glafs to (hew us, that the South and North American. 
Indians are twin-born brothers *, though the Spanifh clergy, by their dark, 
but fruitful inventions, have fet them at a prodigious variance. 

Acofta tells us, that the Peruvians held a very extraordinary feaft calkd- 2 Juj 
—which they prepared themfelves for, by fading two days, not accompany¬ 
ing with their wives,,nor eating falt-meat or garlic, nor drinking Chica dur¬ 
ing that period—that they affembled all together in one place, and did not 
allow any dranger or bead to approach them *, that they had clothes and 
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ornaments which they wore, only at that great feftival; that they went 
filently and fedately in procefiion, with their heads veil’d, and drums beat¬ 
ing—and thus continued one day and night; but the next day they danced 
and feafted; and for two days fuccelTively, their prayers and praifes were 
heard. This is another ftrong pidure of the rites of the Indian North- 
Americans, during the time of their great feftival, to atone for fin; and 
with a little amendment, would exhibit a furprifing analogy of fundry 
eflential rites and cuftoms of the Northern and South American Indians, 
which equally glance at the Mofaic fyftem. 

Lerius tells us, that he was prefent at the triennial feaft of the Carib- 
bians, where a multitude of men, women, and children, were alfembled; 
that they foon divided themfelves into three orders, apart from each other, the 
women and children being ftriflly ordered to ftay within, and to attend 
diligently to the finging: that the men fung in one houfe, He^ He, He, 
while the others in their feparate houfes, anfwered by a repetition of the 
fame notes: that having thus continued a quarter of an hour, they all 
danced in three different rings, each with rattles, &c. And the natives of 
Sir Francis Drake’s New Albion, were defirous of crowning him Hio, or 
Ohio, a name well known in North America, and hath an evident relation to 
the great beloved name. Had the former been endued with a proper ca¬ 
pacity, and given a fuitable attention to the Indian general law of purity, 
he would probably liave defcribed them finging To He Wah, Hallelu-Tab, 
See. after the prefent manner of our North-American red natives; and as 
giving proper names to perfons and things from a religious principle, to 
exprefs the relation they bore to the facred four-lettered name. 

Thefe writers report alfo, that the Mexicans facrificed to the idol Haloc, 
^ their God of water,” to give them fealbnable rains for their crops : and 
they tell us, that the high-prieft was anointed with holy oil, and drelfed 
with pontifical ornaments, peculiar to himfelf, when he officiated in his 
facred function ; that he was fworn to maintain their religion, rights, and 
liberties, according to their ancient law ; and to caufe the fun to fhine, and 
all their vegetables to be properly refrefhed with gentle fhowers. If we 
throw down the “ monkifh idol god of water,” we here find a ftrong parity 
of religious cuftoms and ceremonies, between the pretended prophets, and 
high-priefts of the prefent northern Indians, and the ancient Mexicans. 
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Acofta tells us, that the Peruvians acknowledged a fupreme God, and> 
author of- all things, whom they called Viracocha^ and worfhipped as the 
chief of all the gods, and honoured when they looked at the heavens or 
any of the celeftial orbs; that for want of a proper name for that divine 
fpirit of the univerfe, they, after the Mexican manner, defcribed- him by 
his attributes,—as Pachacamacy “ the Creator of heaven and earth.” Bur,- 
though he hath defcribed them poffelTed of thefe llrong ideas of God* 
and to have dedicated a facred houfe to the great firft caufe, bearing his 
divine prolific name -, yet the Spanifh priefthood have at. the fame, time,- 
painted them as worfhipping the devil in the very fame temple. Here 
and there a truth may be found in their writings, but if we except the 
well-defigned performance of Don Antonio de Ulloa, one duodecimo vo¬ 
lume would have contained all the accounts of any curious importance^ 
which the Spaniards have exhibited to . the learned world,, concerning the 
genuine rites and cuftoms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, even 
fince the feifure of thofe countries, and, the horrid murders committed om 
the inhabitants. 

But among all the Spanifh friars, Hieronlmo Romm was the greatefl cham¬ 
pion in hyperbolical writing. He has produced three volumes concern¬ 
ing the Indian American rites and ceremonies;—he ftretches very far in his; 
fecond part of the commonwealths of the world ^ but when he gets to. 
Peru and Mexico, the diftance of thofe remote regions enables him to ex¬ 
ceed himfelf: beyond all difpute, the other writers of his black frater¬ 
nity, are only younger brethren, when compared to him in the marvellous. 
His, is the chief of all the Spanifh romances of Peru and Mexico.. 

He fays, the Indian natives, from Florida to Panama, had little religion , 
or policy *, and yet he affirms a few pages after, that they believed in one* 
true, immortal and invifible God, reigning in heaven, called Tocahu^ 
mgnamaorocoti •, and is fo kind as to allow them images, priefts, and popesy 
their high-priefl being called papa in that language. The origin of, 
images among them, is accounted for in a dialogue he gives us, between 
a fliaking tree and one of the Indian priefts: after a great deal of dif- 
courfe, the tree ordered the. prieft to cut it down, and taught-him how ta 
make images thereof, and eredl a temple. The tree was obeyed, and 
every year their votaries folemnized the dedication. The good man has 
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I’aboured very hard for the images, and ought to have fuitable applaufe for 
fo ufeful an invention; as it Hiews the univerfal opinion of mankind, con¬ 
cerning idols and images. With regard to that long conjedural divine name, 
by which they exprefled the one true God, there is not the lead room to 
doubt, that the South-Americans had'the divine name, Tohewah, in as great 
purity as thofe of the north, efpecially, as they were at the fountain head j- 
adding to. it occafionally fome other drong compound words.. 

He fays alfo, that the metropolis of Cholola had as many temples as there 
were days in the year *, and that one of them was the mod famous in the 
world, the bafis of the fpire being as broad as a man could flioot with a 
crofs bow, and the fpire itfelf three miles high. The temples which the 
holy man fpeaks of, feem to have been only the dwelling-houfes of dran- 
gers, who incorporated with the natives, differing a little in their form of 
drudlure, according to-the ufual cudom of our northern Indians: and his 
religious principles not allowing him to go near the reputed fhambles of the 
devil, much lefs to enter the fuppofed territories of hell, he has done 
pretty well by them, in allowing them golden funs and moons—-vedry 
keepers, &c. The badnefs of his optic indruments, if joined with the 
fuppofed dimnefs of his fight, may plead in excufe for the fpiral alti^ 
tude, which he fixes at 15,480 feet j for from what we know of the northern 
Indians, we ought to drike off the three fird figures of its height, and the 
remaining 40 is very likely to have been the jud. height of the fpire, alias 
the red-painted, great, war-'pole^. 

The fame writer tells us, that the Peruvian pontifical office belonged to 
the elded fon of the king, or fome chief lord of the country ; and that it 
devolved by fucceffion. But he anoints him after a very folemn mannerj 
with an ointment which he carefully mixes with the blood of circumcifed 
infants. This pried of war dealing fo much in blood himfelf, without 
doubt, fufpeaed them of the like ; though at the fame time no Indian 
pried will either fired, or touch human blood: but that they formerly 
circumcifed, may with great probability be allowed, to the holy man. 

The temples of Peru were built on high grounds,, or tops of hills, he 
fays, and were furrounded with four circular mounds of earth, the one rifing 
3 gradually. 
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gradually above the other, from the outermoft circle ; and that the temple 
ftood in the center of the inclofed ground, built in a quadrangular form, 
having altars, &c. He has officioufly obtruded the fun into it j per¬ 
haps, becaufe he thought it dark within. He defcribes another religious 
houfe, on the eaftern part of that great inclofure, facing the rifing fun, to 
which they afcended by fix fteps, where, in the hollow of a thick wall, 
lay the image of the fun, &c. This thick wall having an hollow part with¬ 
in it, was no other than their fandtum fandorum, conformably to what I 
obferved, concerning the pretended holieft place of the Mulkohge In¬ 
dians. Any one who is well acquainted with the language, rites, and 
cuftoms of the North-American Indians, can fee with a glance when thefe 
monkifli writers Humble on a truth, or ramble at large. 

Acofta fays, that the Mexicans obferved their chief feafl: in the month of 
May, and that the nuns two days before mixed a fufEcient quantity of 
beets with honey, and made an image of it. He trims up the idol very 
genteelly, and places it on an azure-coloured chair, every way becoming 
the fcarlet-coloured pope. He foon after introduces flutes, drums, cornets, 
and trumpets, to celebrate the feaft of Eupania Vitzliputzliy as he thinks 
proper to term it; on account of the nuns, he gives them Pania^ “ fe¬ 
minine bread,” inftead of the mafculine Pants *, which he makes his nuns 
to diftribute at this love-feafl:, to the young men, in large pieces refem- 
bling great bones. When they receive them, they religioufly lay them 
down at the feafl; of the idol, and call them the flefli and bones of the God 
Vitzliputzli, 

Then he brings in the priefts vailed, with garlands on their heads, and 
chains of flowers about their necks, each of them ftridly obferving their 
place : if the inquifitive reader fliould defire to know how he difcovered 
thofe garlands and flowery chains j (efpecially as their heads were covered, 
and they are fecret in their religious ceremonies) I muft inform him, that 
Acofta wrought a kind of cotton, or woollen cloth for them, much finer 
than filk, through which he might have eafily feen them—befides, fuch a 
religious drefs gave him a better opportunity of hanging a crofs, and a 
firing of beads afterwards round their necks. 
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Next to thofe religious men, he iilhers in a fine company of gods and 
goddeffes, in imagery, dreffed like the others, the people paying tliern 
divine worfhip j this without doubt, is intended to fupporc the popilb faint- 
worfhip. Then he makes them fing, and dance round the pafte, and ufe 
fcveral other ceremonies. And when the eyes are tired with viewing thofe 
wild circlings, he foiemnly blefles, and confecrates thofe morfels of pafle, 
and thus makes them the real flefh and bones of the idol, which the 
people honour as gods. When he has ended his feaft of tranfubftan- 
tiation, he fets his facrificers to work, and orders them to kill and facrifice 
more men than at any other feftival,—as he thinks proper to make this 
a greater carnival than any of the reft. 

When he comes to finifh his bloody facrifices, he orders the young^ 
men and women into two rows, direftly facing each other, to dance 
and fing by the drums, in praife of the feaft and the god ; and he 
fets the oldeft and the greateft men to anfwer the fong, and dance 
around them, in a great circle. This with a little alteration, refembles 
the cuftom of the northern Indians. He fays, that all the inhabitants of 
the city and country came to this great feaft,—that it was deemed facri- 
fegious in any perfon to eat of the honeyed pafte, on this great feftival- 
day, or to drink water, till the afternoon ; and that they earneftly advifed 
thofe,. who had the ufe of reafon, to abftain from water till the after¬ 
noon, and carefully concealed it from the children during the time 
of this ceremony. But, at the end of the feaft, he makes the priefts 
and ancients of the temple to break the image of pafte and confecrated 
rolls, into many pieces, and give them to the people by the way of 
fecrament, according to the ftrideft rules of order, from the greateft and 
eldeft, to the youngeft and leaft, men, women and children: and he fays, 
they received it with bitter tears, great reverence, and a very awful fear, 
with other ftrong figns of devotion, faying at the fame time,—“ they did 
not eat the flefti and bones of their God.” He adds, that they who 
had fick people at home, demanded a piece of the faid pafte, and car¬ 
ried and gave it to them, with the moft profound reverence and awful 
adoration i that all who partook of this propitiating facrifice, were obliged 
to give a part of the feed of Maiz, of which the idol was made *, and 
then at the end of the folemnity, a prieft- of high authority preached to 
3 the. 
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the people on their laws and ceremonies, with a commanding voice, and 
expreffive gefturcs j and thus difmifled the affembly. 

Well may Acofta blame the devil in the manner he does, for introducing 
among the Mexicans, fo near a refemblance of the popifh fuperflitions and 
idolatry. But whether fliall we blame or pity this writer, for obfeuring 
the truth with a confufed heap of falfhoods The above is however a curi¬ 
ous Spanifh picture of the Mexican pafTover, or annual expiation of fins, 
and of their fecond pafibver in favour of their fick people,—and of paying 
their tythes,—according to fimilar cuftoms of our North-American Indians, 
We are now fufficicntly informed of the rites and cuftoms of the remote, 
and uncorrupt South-Americans, by the MifTifippi Indians, who have a 
communication with them,, both in peace and war. 

Ribault Laudon deferibing the yearly feftival of the Floridans, fays, 
that the day before it began, the women fweeped out a great circuit of 
ground, where it was obferved with folemnity,—that when the main body 
of the people entered the holy ground, they all placed themfelves in good 
order, ftood up painted, and decked in their beft apparel, when three la- 
*ivas, or priefts, with different paintings and geftures followed them, play¬ 
ing on mufical inftruments, and finging with a folemn voice—the others 
anfwering them: that when they made three circles in this manner, the 
men ran off to the woods, and the women ftaid weeping behind, cutting their 
arms with mufcle-fhells, and throwing the blood towards the fun; and that 
when the men returned, the three days feaft was finiftied. This is another 
confufed Spanifti draught of the Floridan paffover, or feaft of love; and 
of their univerfal method of bleeding themfelves after much exercife, which 
according to the Spanifti plan, they offered up to the fun. From thefe 
different writers, it is plain that where the Indians have not been corrupted 
by foreigners, their cuftoms and religious worfhip are nearly alike; and 
alfo that every different tribe, or nation of Indians, ufes fuch-like divine 
proper name, and awful founds, as Tah-lVah^ Hetovah^ See. being tranf- 
pofitions of the divine effential name, as our northern Indians often re¬ 
peat in their religious dances. As the found of 2 '^ab-wah ]2LrTed in Lau- 
don’s ear, he called it Java^ in refemblance to the Syriac and Greek me¬ 
thod of exprefling the tetra-grammaton, from which Galatiniis impofed it 
upon us, calling it Jehowah, inftead of Tohewah. 
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The Spanilli writers tell us, that the Mexicans had a feaft, and month, 
which they called Hueitozolti, when the maiz was ripe; every man at that 
time bringing an handful to be offered at the temple, with a kind of drink, 
called Utuli, made out of the fame grain.—But they foon deck up an idol 
with rofes, garlands, and flowers, and defcribe them as offering to it fweet 
gums, &c. Then they fpeedily drefs a woman with the apparel of either 
the god, or goddefs, of fait, which muft be to feafon the human facrifices, 
as they depi< 51 :ure them according to their own dirpofitions. But they foon 
change the feene, and bring in the god of gain, in a rich temple dedicated 
to him, where the merchants apart facrifice vaft numbers of purchafed cap¬ 
tives. It often chagrines an inquifitive and impartial reader to trace the 
eontradidions, and chimerical inventions, of thofe afpiring bigoted writers; 
who fpeak of what they did not underftand, only by figns, and a few 
chance words. The difeerning reader can eafily perceive them from 
what hath been already, faid, and muft know that this Spanifh mountain 
in labour, is only the Indian firft fruit-offering, according to the ufage 
of our North-American Indians. 

It is to be lamented that writers will not keep to matters of fad : Some 
of our own hiftorians have deferibed the Mohawks as cannibals, and con¬ 
tinually hunting after man’s flefh *, with equal truth Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and others report, that in Britain there were formerly Anthropo¬ 
phagi, “ man-eaters.’’ 

Garcillaffo de La Vega, another Spanifh romancer, fays, that the Peru¬ 
vian fhepherds worfhipped the ftar called Lyra, as they imagined it pre¬ 
served their flocks: but he ought firft to have fupplied them with flocks, 
for they had none except a kind of wild fheep, that kept in the moun¬ 
tains, and which are of fo fastid a fmell, that no creature is fond to ap¬ 
proach them. 

The fame afpiring flditious writer tells us, the Peruvians worfhipped the 
Creator of the world, whom he is pleafed to call Viracocha Pachuyacha 
ha hie : any perfon who is in the leaft acquainted with the rapid flowing 
manner of the Indian American dialeds, will conclude from the wild ter¬ 
mination that the former is not the Peruvian divine name. Next to this 
great Creator of the univerfe, he affirms, they worfhipped the fun ; and 
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next to the folar orb, they deified and worfhipped thunder, believing it 
proceeded from a man in heaven, who had power over the rain, hail, and 
thunder, and every thing in the jerial regions; and that they offered up facri- 
fices to it, but none to the univerfal Creator. To prefer the effeft to the ac¬ 
knowledged prime caufe, is contrary to the common reafon of mankind, 
who adore that objed which they efteem either the moft beneficent, or the 
mofl: powerful. 

Monfienr Le Page Du Pratz tells ns, he lived feven years among the 
Nachee Indians, about one hundred leagues up the Miffifippi from New- 
Orleans •, and in order to emulate the Spanifii romances of the Indians, in 
his performance, he affirms their women are double-breafted, which he par¬ 
ticularly deficribes; and then following the Spaniffi copy, he affures us, the 
higheft rank of their nobles is called funs, and that they only attend the 
facred and eternal fire j which he doubtlefs mentioned, merely to introduce 
his convex lens, by which he tells us with a great air of confidence, he 
gained much efteem among them, as by the gift of it, he enabled them to 
continue their holy fire, if it ffiould cafually be near cxtingififfied. According 
to him, the Chikkafah tongue was the court language of the Miffifippi Tnt 
dians, and that it had not the letter i?.—-The very reverfe^of which is the 
truth j for the French and all their red favages were at conftant war with 
them, becaufe of their firm connection with the Englilh, and hated 
their national name •, and as to the language, they could not converfe with 
them, as their dialects are fo different from each other. I recited a loner 
firing of his well-known ftories to a body of gentlemen, well (killed in 
the languages, rites, and cuftoms of our Eaft and Weft-Florida Indians, 
and they agreed that the Koran did not differ more widely from the divine 
oracles, than the accounts of this writer from the genuine cuftoms of the 
Indian Americans. 

The Spaniih artifis have furnifhed the favage war-chieftain, or their Em¬ 
peror Montezuma, with very fpacious and beautiful palaces, one of which 
they raifed on pillars offinejafperj and another wrought with exquifite 
fidll out of marble, jafper, and other valuable ftones, with veins glifterino- 
like rubies,—they have finifiied the roof with equal (kill, compofed of cart 
ved and painted cyprefs, cedar, and pine-trees, without any kind of nails. 
They (hould have furniihed fome of the chambers with fuitable pavilions 

and 
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and beds of flate; but the bedding and furniture in our northern Indian 
huts, is the fame with what they were pleafed to deferibe, in the wonder¬ 
ful Mexican palaces. In this they have not done juftice to the grand red 
monarch, whom they raifed up, (with his looo women, or 3000 accord¬ 
ing to fome,) only to magnify the Spanifli power by overthrowing him. 

Montezuma in an oration to his people, at the arrival of the Spaniards, 
is faid by Malvendar, to have perfuaded his people to yield to the power 
of his Catholic Majefty’s arms, for their own fore-fathers were ftrangers 
in that land, and brought there long before that period in a fleet. The 
emperor, who they pretend bore fuch univerfal arbitrary fway, is raifed by 
their pens, from the ufual rank of a war-chieftain, to his imperial great- 
nefs : But defpotic power is death to their ears, as it is deftrudive of their 
darling liberty, and reputed theocratic government; they have no name 
for a fubjed, but fay, “ the people.” In order to carry on the felf- 
flattering war-romance, they began the epocha of that great fiditious em¬ 
pire, in the time of the ambitious and formidable Montezuma, that their 
handful of heaven-favoured popifh faints might have the more honour in 
deftroying it: had they deferibed it of a long continuance, they forefaw 
that the world would deted the fallacy, as foon as they learned the lan¬ 
guage of the pretended empire; correfpondent to which, our own great 
Emperor Powhatan of Virginia, was foon dethroned. We are fufHciently 
informed by the rambling Miflifippi Indians, that Motehjhuma is a com¬ 
mon high war-name of the South-American leaders; and which the fate 
he is faid to receive, Itrongly corroborates. Our Indians urge with a great 
deal of vehemence, that as every one is promoted only by public virtue, 
and has his equals in civil and martial affairs, thofe Spanifh books that have 
mentioned red emperors, and great empires in America, ought to be burnt 
in fome of the remaining old years accurfed fire. And this Indian fixed 
opinion feems to be fufficiently confirmed by the fituation of Mexico, as it 
is only about 315 miles from fouth to north; and narrower than 20Q miles 
along the northern coafl:—and lies between Tlafcala and Mechoacan, to the 
weft of the former, and eaft of the latter, whence the Mexicans were con¬ 
tinually harraffed by thofe lurking fwift-footed favages, who could fecure 
their retreat home, in the fpace of two or three days. When we confider 
the vicinity of thofe two inimical ftates to the pretended puiffant empire of 
Mexico, which might have eafily cruflied them to pieces, with her for- 
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midable armies, in order to fecure the lives of the fubjefls, and credit 
of the ftate, we may fafely venture to affirm, from the long train of 
eircumftances already exhibited, that the Spanifh Peruvian, and Mexican, 
empires are without the leaft foundation in nature; and that the Spaniards 
defeated the tribe of Mexico (properly, called Mechiko) &c. chiefly,, by 
the help of their red allies. 

In their deferiptions of South-America and its native inhabitants, they 
treat largely of heaven, hell, and purgatory *, lions,, falamanders, maids of 
honour, maids of penance, and their abbefies 5 men whipping themfelves 
with cords •, idols, mattins, monaftic vows, cloifters of young men, with a 
prodigious group of other popifh inventions : and we muft not forget to 
do jufiice to thofe induftrious and fagacious obfervers, who difeovered 
two golgothas, or towers made of human fkulls, plaiflered with lime.. 
Acofta tells us, that Andrew de Topia affured him, he and Gonfola de 
Vimbria reckoned one hundred and thirty-fix thoufand human fkulls in 
them. The temple dedicated to the air, is likewife worthy of being men¬ 
tioned, as they affert in the flrongeft- manner, that five thoufand priefls 
ferved conftantly in it, and obliged every one who entered, to bring fome 
human facrifice *, that the walls of it were an inch thick, and the floor a 
foot deep, with black, dry, clotted blood. If conneded herewith, we re- 
fle(ft,. that befide this blood-thirfiy god of the air, the Spaniards have repre- 
fented them as worfhipping a multitude of idol gods and goddefles, (no lefs 
than two thoufand according to Lopez de Gomara) and facrificing to them 
chiefly human viftims j and that the friars are reported by a Spanifh bifhop 
of Mexico, in his letters of the; year 1532, to have broken down twenty 
thoufand idols, and defolated five hundred idol temples, where the natives 
facrificed every year more than twenty thoufand hearts of boys and girls j 
and that if the noblemen were burnt to aflies, they killed their cooks, but¬ 
lers, chaplains, and dwarfs —and had a plenty of targets, maces, and en- 
figns hurled into their funeral piles : this terrible daughter, points out to 
us clearly from their own accounts, that thefe authors either gave the world 
a continued chain of falfehoods,. or thofe facrifices, and human maffacres 

* With regard to Indian dwarfs, I never heard of, or faw any in the northern nations, 
but one in Ifhtatoe, a northern town of. the middle part of the Cheerake country,—and he 
was a great beloved man... 
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they boaftingly tell us of, would have, long before they came, utterly de¬ 
populated Peru and Mexico. 

I lhall now quote a little of their lefs romantic defcription,- to confirm 
the account I have given concerning the genuine rites, and cuftoms, of 
©ur North-American Indians. 

The ornaments of the Indians of South and North America,, were for¬ 
merly, and ftill are alike, without the leaft difference, except in value. 
Thofe fuperficial writers agree, that the men and women of Peru and 
Mexico wore golden ear-rings, and bracelets around their necks and wrifts j 
that the men wore rings of the fame metal in their nofe, marked their bo¬ 
dies with various figures, painted their faces red, and the women their 
cheeks, which feems to have been a very early and general cuftom. They 
tell us, that the coronation of the Indian kings, and inftallment of 
their nobles, was folemnized with comedies, banquets, lights, &c. and 
that no plebeians were allowed to ferve before their kings; they mult 
be knights, or noblemen. All thofe founding high titles are only a con- 
fufed pidlure of the general method of the Indians in crowning their war¬ 
riors, performing their war-dances, and efteeming thofe fellows as old 
women, who never attended the’ reputed holy ark with fuccefs for the 
beloved brethren* 

Don Antonio de Ulloa informs us, that fome of the South-American 
natives cut the lobes of their ears, and for a confiderable time, faftened 
fmall weights to them, in order to lengthen them; that others cut holes in 
their upper and under lips i through the cartilege of the nofe, their chins, 
and jaws, and either hung or thruft through them,.fuch things as they mod 
fancied, which alfo agrees with the ancient cudoms of our Northern In¬ 
dians. 

Emanuel de Moraes and Acoda affirm, that the Brafilians marry in their 
own family, or tribe. And Jo. de Laet. fays, they call their uncles and 
aunts, “ fathers and mothers,” which is a cudom of the Hebrews, and 
of ail our North-American Indians : and he affures us they mourn very, 
much for their dead j and that their clothes are like thofe of the early 
Jews.. 
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Ulloa alTures us, that the South American Indians have no other me¬ 
thod of weaving carpets, quilts, and other fluffs, but to count the 
threads one by one, when they are pafllng the woof j — that they fpin 
cotton and linnen, as their chief manufacture, and paint their cloth with 
the images of men, beafls, birds, fiflies, trees, flowers, &c. and that each 
of thofe webs was adapted to one certain ufe, without being cut, and 
that their patience was equal to fo arduous a tafk. According to this 
defcription, there is not the lead difparity between the ancient North-Ame- 
lican method of manufacturing, and that of the South Americans. 

Acofla writes, that the clothes of the South-American Indians are fhaped 
like thofe of the ancient Jews, being a fquare little cloak, and a little coat; 
and the Rev. Mr. Thorowgood, anno 1650, obferves, that this is a proof 
of fome weight in (hewing their original defcent j efpecially to fuch who 
pay a deference to Seneca’s parallel arguments of the Spaniards having 
fettled Italy; for the old mode of drefs is univerfally alike, among the In¬ 
dian Americans. 

Laet. in his defcription of America, and Efcarbotus, affure us, they often 
heard the South American Indians to repeat the facred word Halleluiah, 
which made them admire how they firfl attained it. And Malvenda 
fays, that the natives of St. Michael had tomb-flones, which the Spaniards 
digged up, with feveral ancient Hebrew charaClers upon them, as, 
“ Why is God gone away And, “ He is dead, God knows.” Had 
his curiofity induced him to tranfcribe the epitaph, it would have 
given more fafisfaCtion •, for, as they yet repeat the divine effcntial name. 
To He {ta) Wah, fo as not to prophane it, when they mourn for their 
dead, it is probable, they could write or engrave it, after the like manner, 
when they firfl; arrived on this main continent. 

We are told, that the South American Indians have a firm hope of the 
refurredlion of their bodies, at a certain period of time; and that on this 
account they bury their mpfl valuable treafures with their dead, as well as 
the rnofl ufeful conveniencies for future domefliic life, fuch as their bows 
and arrows : And when they faw the Spaniards digging up their graves for 
gold and filver, they requefted them to forbear fcattering the bones of their 
5 dead 
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dead in that manner, left it ftiould prevent their being raifed and united 
again *. 

Monfieur de Poutrincourt fays, that, when the Canada Indians Tainted 
him, they Taid Ho Ho Ho ; but as we are well afllired, they exprefs To He 
a Ahy in the time of their feftivals and other rejoicings, we have reafon to 
conclude he made a very material miftake in fetting down the Indian folemn 
bleffing, or invocation. He likewife tells us, that the Indian women will 
not marry on the graves of their hufbands, i. e. “ Toon after their deceafe,’* 
—but wait a long time before they even think of a fecond hufband. That, 
if the hufband was killed, they would neither enter into a fecond marriage, 
nor eat fiefh, till his blood had been revenged : and that after child-bear¬ 
ing, they obferve the Mofaic law of purification, (hutting up themfclves 
from their hufbands, for the fpace of forty days. 

Peter Martyr writes, that the Indian widow married the brother of her 
deceafed hufband, according to the Mofaic law : and he fays, the Indians 
worfhip that God who created the fun, moon, and all invifible things, and 
who gives them every thing that is good. He affirms the Indian priefts had 
chambers in the temple, according to the cuftom of the Ifraelites, by divine 
appointment, as i Chron. ix. 26, 27. And that there were certain places 
in it, which none but their priefts could enter, i. e. “ the holieft.” And 
Key fays alfo, they have in fome parts of America, an exad form of king, 
prieft, and prophet, as was formerly in Canaan. 

Robert Williams, the firft Englilhman in New-England, who is faid to 
have learned the Indian language, in order to convert the natives, believed 
them to be Jews; and he affiures us, that their tradition records that their 
anceftors came from the fouth-weft, and that they return there at death j 
that their women feparate themfelves from the reft of the people at certain 
periods; and that their language bore fome affinity to the Hebrew. 

Baron Lahontan writes, that the Indian women of Canada purify thcm- 
felves after travail; thirty days for a male child—and forty for a female: 
that during the faid time, they live apart from their hufband—that the un¬ 
married brother of the deceafed hufband marries the widow, fix months 


* Vid.Ceuto ad Solin. Benz. & Hift. Peruv. 
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after his deceafe ; and that the outftanding parties for war, addrefs the 
great fpirit every day till they fet off, with facrifices, longs, and feafting. 

We are alfo told, that the men in Mexico fat down, and the w'omen 
flood, when they made water, which is an iiniverfal cuftom among our 
North-American Indians. Their primitive modefty, and indulgence to 
their women, feem to have introduced this fingular cuftom, after the 
manner of the ancient Mauritanians, on account of their fcantinefs of 
clothing, as I formerly obferved, 

Lerius tells us, that the Indians of Brafil wafii themfelves ten times a 
day •, and that the hufbands have no matrimonial intercoufe with their wives, 
till their children are either weaned, or grown pretty hardy j which is fimh 
lar to the cuftom of thefe northern Indians, and that of the Ifraelites, as 
Hof. i. 8. He fays, if a Peruvian child was weaned before its time, it was 
called Ainfco, “ a baftard.’* And that if a Brafilian wounds another, he is 
wounded in the fame part of the body, with equal punilhments limb for 
limb, or life for life, according to the Mofaic law j—which, within our own 
memory, thefe Indian nations obferved fo eagerly, that if a boy ftiooting 
at birds, accidentally wounded another, though out of fight, with his ar¬ 
row ever fo (lightly, he, or any of his family, wounded him after the very 
fame manner ; which is a very ftriking analogy with the Jewilh retaliation. 
He likewife tells us, that their Sachems, or Emperors, were the heads of 
their church: and according to Laet. Defcript. America, the Peruvians 
had one temple confecratcd to the creator of the world j befides four 
other religious places, in refemblance of the Jewifh fynagogues. And Mal- 
venda fays, the American idols were mitred, as Aaron was. He likewife 
affirms, as doth Acofta, that the natives obferved a year of jubilee, ac¬ 
cording to the ufage of the Ifraelites. 

Benzo fays, that the men and women incline very much to dancing *, and 
the women often by themfelves, according to the manner of the Hebrew 
nation; as in i Sam. xxi. ii. efpecially after gaining a viiftory over 
the enemy, as in Judg. xi. 34. — xxi. 21. 23, and i Sam. xviii. 6, 7. 
Acofta tells us, that though adultery is deemed by them a capital crime, 
yet they at the fame time fet little value by virginity, and it feems to have 
been a bewailable condition, in Judea. He likewife fays, they'walh their 
I new 
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new born infants, in refemblance of the Mofaic law *, as Ezek. xvi. 9, And 
the Spaniards fay, that the priefts of Mexico, were anointed from head 
to foot; that they conftantly wore their hair, till they were fuperannuated j 
and that the hufband did not lie with his wife, for two years after flie was 
delivered. Our northern Indians imitate the Bril cuflom j though in the fe- 
cond, they refemble that of the heathen by polling or trimming their hair; 
and with regard to the third, they always Deep apart from their wives, for 
the greater part of a year, after delivery. 

By the Spanifli authorities, the Peruvians and Mexicans were Polyga- 
mifts, but they had one princijpal wife, to whom they were married with 
certain folemnities; and murder, adultery, theft, and inceft, were punillied 
with death.—But there was an exception in fome places, with regard to in- 
ceftuous intcrcourfes : which is intirely confonant to the ufage of the nor¬ 
thern Indians. For as to inceft, the Cheerake marry both mother and 
daughter, or two fitters; but they all obferve the prohibited laws of 
confanguinity, in the ftrifleft manner. They tell us, that when the 
priefts offered facrifice, they abftained from women and ftrong drink, and 
fafted feveral days, before any great feftival; that all of them buried their 
dead in their houfes, or in high places; that when they were forced to bury 
in any of the Spanifh church-yards, they frequently ftole the corpfe, and 
interred it either in one of their own houfes, or in the mountains; and that 
Juan de la Torre took five hundred thoufand Pezoes out of one tomb. 
Here is a long train of Ifraelitifli cuftoms : and, if we include the whole, 
they exhibit a very ftrong analogy between all the effential traditions, rites, 
cuftoms, &c. of the South and North American Indians ; though the Spa¬ 
niards mix an innumerable heap of abfurd chimeras, and romantic dreams, 
with the plain material truths I have extraded. 

I lately perufed the firft volume of the Hiftory of North-America, from 
the difeovery thereof by Sylvanus Americanus, printed in New Jerfey, 
Anno 1761, from, I believe, the Philadelphia monthly paper—and was 
not a little furprifed to find in fuch a ufeful colledion, the conjedlural, 
though perhaps well-intended accounts of the firft adventurers, and fettlers, 
in North-America, concerning the natives : and which are laid as the only 
bafts for inquifitive writers to trace their origin, inftead of later and more 
fubftantial obfervations. Though feveral of thofe early writers were un« 
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doubtedly fagacious, learned, and candid j yet under the circumftances in 
which they wrote, it was impofllble for them to convey to us any true 
knowledge of the Indians, more than what they gained by their fenfes, which 
muft be fuperficial, and liable to many errors. Their conjedural accounts 
ought to have been long fince examined, by fome of that learned body, or 
they fhould not have given a fandion to them. However, they are lels 
faulty than the Spanifli accounts. 

I prefume, enough hath been faid to point out the fimilarity between 
the rites and cuftoms of the native American Indians, and thofe of the 
Ifraelites.—And that the Indian fyftem is derived from the moral, cere¬ 
monial, and judicial laws of the Hebrews, though now but a faint copy 
of the divine original.—Their religious rites, martial cuftoms, drefs, mufic, 
dances, and domeftic forms of life, feem clearly to evince alfo, that they 
came to America in early times, before feds had fprung up among the 
Jews, which was foon after their prophets ceafed, and before arts and 
fciences had arrived to any perfedion ; otherwife, it is likely they would 
have retained fome knowledge of them, at leaft where they firft fettled, it 
being in a favourable climate, and confequently, they were in a more corn- 
pad body, than on this northern part of the American continent. 

The South-American natives wanted nothing that could render life 
eafy and agreeable ; and they had nothing fuperfluous, except gold and 
fiiver. When we confider the fimplicity of the people, and the Ikill 
they had in colleding a prodigious quantity of treafures, it feems as 
if they gained that fkill from their countrymen, and: the Tyrians; who 
in the reign of Solomon exceedingly enriched themfclves, in a few voy¬ 
ages. The conjedure that the aborigines wandered here from captivity, 
by the north eaft parts of Afia, over Kamfchatlka, to have their liberty 
and religion ; is not fo improbable, as that of their being driven by ftrefs of 
weather into the bay of Mexico, from the eaft. 

Though a Tingle argument of the general fubjed, may prove but little, 
disjoined from the reft ; yet, according to the true laws of hiftory, and the 
belt rules for tracing antiquities, the conclufion is to be drawn from clear 
correfponding circumftances united : the force of one branch of the fubjed 
ought to be conneded with the others, and then judge by the whole. Such 

readers 
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readers as may diflent from my opinion of the Indian American origin and 
defcent, ought to inform m how the natives came here, and by what means 
they formed the long chain of rites, cuftoms, &c. fo fimilar to the ufage 
of the Hebrew nation, and in general diffimilar to the modes, &c. of the 
Pagan world. 

Ancient writers do not agree upon any certain place, where the Ophir of 
Solomon lay •, it muft certainly be a great diftance from Joppa, for it was. 
a three years voyage. After the death of Solomon, both the liraelites and 
Tyrians feem to have utterly difcontinued their trading voyages to that 
part of the world. Eufebius and Eupolemus fay, that David fent to 
Urphe, an ifland in the red fea, and brought much gold into Judea ; and 
Ortelius reckons this to have been Ophir : though, agreeably to the opinion 
of the greater part of the modern literati, he alfo conjeflures Cephala, or 
Sophala, to have been the Ophir of Solomon, Junius imagines it was in 
Aurea Cherfonefusi Tremellius and Niger are of the fame opinion. But 
Vatablus reckons it was Hifpaniola, difcovered, and named fo by Colum¬ 
bus : yet Poftellus, Phil. Mornay, Arias Montanus, and Goropius, are of 
opinion that Peru is the ancient Ophir i fo widely different are their conjec¬ 
tures. Ancient hiftory is quite filent, concerning America •, which indicates 
that it has been time immemorial rent afunder from the African continent^ 
according to Plato’s Timeus. The north-eaft parts of Afia alfo were 
undifcovered, till of late. Many geographers have ftretched Afia and Ame¬ 
rica fo far, as to join them together: and others have divided thofe two 
quarters of the globe, at a great diftance from each other. But the Ruffians, 
after feveral dangerous attempts, have clearly convinced the v/orld, that they 
are now divided, and yet have a near communication together, by a nar¬ 
row ftrait, in which feveral iflands are fituated; through which there is an 
eafy paffage from the north-eaft of Afia to the north-weft of America by 
the way of Kamfchatfka •, which probably joined to the north-weft point 
of America. By this paffage, fuppofing the main continents were fepa- 
rated, it was very pra(flicable for the inhabitants to go to this extenfive 
new world ; and afterwards, to have proceeded in queft of fuitable climates,, 
—according to the law of nature, that diredls every creature to fuch climes: 
as are moft convenient and agreeable. 
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Having endeavoured to afcertain the origin and defcent of the North-. 
American Indians—and produced a variety of arguments that incline my 
own opinion in favour of their being of Jewifh extradion—which at the 
fame time furnilh the public with a more complete, Indian System of reli¬ 
gious rites, civil and martial cuftoms, language, &c. Src. than hath ever 
been exhibited, neither disfigured by fable, nor prejudice—I fliall proceed 
to give a general hiftorical defcription of thofe Indian nations among whom 
I have chiefly refided. 
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I BEGIN with the Katahba, becaufe their country is the mofl conti¬ 
guous to Charles-Town in South-Carolina. It is placed in our mo¬ 
dern maps, in 34 degrees north latitude, but proper care hath not yet 
been taken to afcertain the limits and fite of any of the Indian nations. It 
is bounded on the north and north-eaft, by North-Carolina—on the eaft 
and fouth, by South-Carolina—and about weft-fouth-weft by the Cheerake 
nation. Their chief fettlement is at the diftance of one hundred and forty- 
five miles from the Cheerake, as near as I can compute it by frequent jour- 
nies, and about 200 miles diftant from Charles-Town. 

Their foil is extremely good ; the climate open and healthy •, the water 
very clear, and well-tafted. The chief part of the Katahba country, I ob- 
ferved during my refidence with them, was fettled clofe on the eaft fide of 
a broad purling river, that heads in the great blue ridge of mountains, 
and empties itfelf into Santee-river, at Amelia townlhip ; then running eaft- 
ward of Charles-town, difgorges itfelf into the Atlantic. The land would 
produce any fort of Indian provifions, but, by the continual pafTing and re¬ 
pairing of the Englifh, between the northern and fouthern colonies, the Ka¬ 
tahba live perhaps the meaneft of any Indians belonging to the Britilh Ame¬ 
rican empire. They are alfo fo corrupted by an immoderate ufe of our fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and of courfe, indolent, that they fcarcely plant any thing fit for 
the fupport of human life. South-Carolina has fupplied their wants, either 
^ through 
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through a political, or charitable view j which kindnefs, feveral refpe^lablc 
inhabitants in their neighbourhood fay, they abufe in a very high degree; 
for they often deftroy the white people’s live flock, and even kill their 
horfes for mifehief fake. 

It was bad policy of a prime magiflrate of South-Carolina, who a little 
more than twenty years ago, defired me to endeavour to decoy the Chik- 
kafah nation to fettle near New-Windfor, or Savanna town. For the Indians 
will not live peaceable with a mixed fociety of people. It is too recent to 
need enlarging on, that the Englilh inhabitants were at fundry times forced 
by neceffity, to take fhelter in New-Windfor and Augufta garrifons, at the 
alarm of the cannon, to fave themfelves from about an hundred of the 
Chikkafah, who formerly fettled there, by the inticement of our traders : 
the two colonies of South-Carolina and Georgia were obliged on this oc- 
cafion to fend up a number of troops, either to drive them off, or check 
their infolence. By fome fatality, they are much addifted to exceflive 
drinking, and fpirituous liquors diflrad them fo exceedingly, that they will 
even eat live coals of fire. Harfh ufage alone, will never fubdue an In¬ 
dian : and too much indulgence is as bad ^ for then they would think, 
what was an effed of politic friendfliip, proceeded from a tribute of fear. 
We may obferve of them as of the fire, “ it is fafe and ufeful, cherifhed at 
proper diflance j but if too near us, it becomes dangerous, and will fcorch 
if not confume us.’* 

We are not acquainted with any favages of fo warlike a difpofition, 
as the Katahba and the Chikkafah. The fix united northern nations 
have been time immemorial engaged in a bitter war with the former, 
and the Katahba are now reduced to very few above one hundred fight¬ 
ing men—^the fmall pox, and intemperate drinking, have contributed hov/- 
ever more than their wars to their great decay. ' When South-Carolina 
was in its infant flate, they muftered fifteen hundred fighting men: and 
they always behaved as faithful and friendly to the Englilh as could 
be reafonably expelled, from cunning, fufpicious, and free favages. About 
the year 1743, their nation confided of almoft 400 warriors, of above 
twenty different dialers. I Ihall mention a few of the national names 
of thofe, who make up this mixed language •,—the Katahba^ is the ftan- 
dard, or court-diale6l — the tFatareCy who make up a large town j Eeno^ 
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v)ah now Chowan, Canggaree, Nachee, Tamafoe, Cocfah, &c. Their coun¬ 
try had an old wafte field of feven miles extent, and feveral others of frnal- 
ler dimenfions i which fhews that they were formerly a numerous people, 
to cultivate fo much land with their dull ftone-axes, before they had an 
opportunity of trading with the Englifh, or allowed others to incorporate 
with them. 
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W E (hall now treat of the Cheerake nation, as the next neighbour 
to South-Carolina. 

Their national name is derived from Chee-ra, “ fire,” which is their re¬ 
puted lower heaven, and hence they call their magi, Cheera-tahge^ “ men 
poflefTed of the divine fire. The country lies in about 34 degrees north 
latitude, at the diftance of 340 computed miles to the north-weft of Charles¬ 
town,—140 miles weft-fouth-weft from the Katahba nation,—and almoft 
200 miles to the north of the Mufkohge or Creek country. 

They arc fettled, nearly in an eaft and weft courfe, about 140 miles in 
length from the lower towns where Fort-Prince-George ftands, to the late 
unfortunate Fort-Loudon. The natives make two divifions of their coun¬ 
try, which they term Ayrate^ and Ottare^ fignifying “ low,” and “ moun¬ 
tainous.” The former divifion is on the head branches of the beau¬ 
tiful Savanah river, and the latter on thofe of the eafternmoft river of the 
great Miftifippi. Their towns are always clofe to fome river, or creek ; as 
there the land is commonly very level and fertile, on account of the fre¬ 
quent walkings off the mountains, and the moifture it receives from the 
waters, that run through their fields. And fuch a fituation enables them 
to perform the ablutions, connected with their religious worlhip. 

The eaftern, or lower parts of this country, are (harp and cold to a Ca¬ 
rolinian in winter, and yet agreeable : but thofe towns that lie among the 
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Apalahche mountains, are very pinching to fuch who are unaccuftomed to 
a ravage life. The ice and fnow continue on the north-fide, till late in the 
fpring of the year : however, the natives are well provided for it, by their 
bathing and anointing themfelves. This regimen Ihuts up the pores of the 
body, and by that means prevents too great a perfpiration *, and an accuf- 
tomed exercife of hunting, joined with the former, puts them far above 
their climate: they are almoft as impenetrable to cold, as a bar of fteel, 
and the fevereft cold is no detriment to their hunting. 

Formerly, the Cheerake were a very numerous and potent nation. Not 
above forty years ago, they had 64 towns and villages, populous, and full 
of women and children. According to the computation of the mofl: intel¬ 
ligent old traders of that time, they amounted to upwards of fix-thoufand 
fighting men •, a prodigious number to have fo clofe on our fettlements, 
defended by blue-topped ledges of inacceflible mountains: where, but three 
of them can make a fuccefsful campaign, even againft their own watchful 
red-colour enemies. But they were then fimple, and peaceable, to what 
they are now. 

As tfielr weftern, or upper towns, which are fituated among the Apalah- 
che-mountains, on the eaftern branches of the Miffifippi, were alway en¬ 
gaged in hot war with the more northern Indians; and the middle and lower 
towns in conftant hoftility with the Mufkohge, till reconciled by a go¬ 
vernor of South-Carolina for the fake of trade,—feveral of their beft towns, 
on the fouthern' branch of Savanah-river, are now forfaken and deftroyed : 
as IJbtatohe^ Echia^ Toogalo^ See. and they are brought into a narrower 
compafs. At the conclufion of our lafi: war with them, the traders calcu¬ 
lated the number of their warriors to confift of about two thoufand three- 
hundred, which is a great diminution for fo fiiort a fpace of time: and if 
we may conjeeflure for futurity, from the circumftances already paft, 
there will be few of them alive, after the like revolution of time. Their 
towns are ftill fcattered wide of each other, becaufe the land will not admit 
any other fettlement; it is a rare thing to fee a level trafl of four hundred 
acres. They are alfo ftrongly attached to rivers,—all retaining the opi¬ 
nion of the ancients, that rivers are neceflary to conftitute a paradife. Nor 
is it only ornamental, but likewife beneficial to them, on account of purify¬ 
ing themfelves, and alfo for the fervices of common life,—fuch as filhing, 
^ g 2 fowling. 
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fowling, and killing of deer, which come in the warm feafon, to cat the 
faltifh mofs and grafs, which grow on the rocks, and under the furfacc of 
the waters. Their rivers arc generally very {hallow, and pleafant to the 
eye *, for the land being high, the waters have a quick defeent; they feldom 
overflow their banks, nnlefs when a heavy rain falls on a deep fnow. 
—Then, it is frightful to fee the huge pieces of ice, mixed with a prodigi¬ 
ous torrent of water, rolling down the high mountains, and over the fteep 
craggy rocks, fo impetuous, that nothing can refift their force. Two old 
traders faw an inftance of this kind, which fwept away great plantations 
of oaks and pines, that had their foundation as in the center of the earth. 
^It overfet feveral of the higher rocks, where the huge rafts of trees 
and ice had flopped up the main channel, and forced itfeif acrofs through 
the fmaller hills. 

From the hiftorical deferiptions of the Alps, and a perfonal view of 
the Cheerake mountains—I conclude the Alps of Italy are much inferior 
to feveral of the Cheerake mountains, both in height and rockinefs: the laft 
are alfo of a prodigious extent, and frequently impaflable by an enemy. 
The Allegeny^ or “ great blue ridge,” commonly called the Apalabche- 
mountains, are here above a hundred miles broad ; and by the beft aC' 
counts we can get from the Mifllfippi Indians, run along between Peru 
and Mexico, unlefs where the large rivers occafion a break. They flretch 
alfo all the way from the weft of the northern great lakes, near Hudlbn’s 
Bay, and acrofs the MifTifippi, about 250 leagues above New-Orleans. 
In the lower and middle parts of this mountainous ragged country, the In¬ 
dians have a convenient paffable path, by the foot of the mountains: but 
farther in, they are of fuch a prodigious height, that they are forced to wind 
from north to fouth, along the rivers and large creeks, to get a fafe paflage: 
and the paths are fo fteep in many places, that the horfes often pitch, 
and rear an end, to fcramble up. Several of the mountains are fome 
miles from bottom to top, according to the afeent of the paths : and there 
are other mountains I have feen from thefe, when out with the Indians 
in clear weather, that the eye can but faintly difeern, which therefore 
muft be at a furprifing diftance. 

Where the land is capable of cultivation, it would produce any thing 
fuitable to the climate. Hemp, and wine-grapes grow there to admiration : 

they 
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they have plenty of the former, and a variety of the latter that grow 
fpontaneoufly. If thefe were properly cultivated, there muft be a good 
return, I have gathered good hops in the woods oppofite to Nuquofe, 
where our troops were repelled by the Cheerake, in the year 1760. There 
is not a more healthful region under the fun, than this country j for the 
air is • commonly open and clear, and plenty of wholefome and pleafant 
water. I know feveral bold rivers, that fill themfelves in running about 
thirty miles, counting by a diredt courfe from their feveral different foun¬ 
tains, and which are almofl as tranfparent as glafs. The natives live com¬ 
monly to a great age •, which is not to be wondered at, when we confider 
the. high fituation of their country,—the exercifes they purfue,—the rich^ 
nefs of the foil that produces plenty for a needful fupport of life, with¬ 
out fatiguing, or over-heating the planters,—the advantages they receive 
from fuch excellent good water, as gufhes out of every hill; and the great 
additional help by a plain abftemious life, commonly eating and drinking, 
only according to the felicitations of nature. I have feen ftrangers however, 
full of admiration at beholding fo few old people in that country j and they 
have concluded from thence, and reported in the Englifii fettlements, that 
it was a fickly fhort-lived region: but we fhould confider, they are* always 
involved in treacherous wars, and expofed to perpetual dangers, by whicb^ 
infirm and declining people generally fall, and the manly old warrior 
will not fhrink. And yet many of the peaceable fellows, and women, efpe- 
cially in the central towns, fee the grey hairs of their children, long be¬ 
fore they die; and in every Indian country, there are a great many old 
women on the frontiers, perhaps ten times the number of the men of the 
fame age and place—which plainly fliews the country to be healthy. Thofe 
reach to a great age, who live fecure by the fire-fide, but no climates or 
conftitutions can harden the human body, and make it bullet-proof. 

The Cheerake country abounds with the bell herbage, on the richer 
parts of the hills and mountains 5 ^nd a great variety of valuable herbs is 
promifeuoufly fcattered on the lower lands. It is remarkable, that none of 
our botanifts fhould attempt making any experiments there, notwithftand- 
ing the place invited their attention, and the public had a right to expe'fl 
fo generous an undertaking from feveral of them •, while at the fame 
time, they would be recovering, or renewing their health, at a far eafier, 
cheaper, and fafer rate, than coafling it to our northern colonies. 
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On the level parts of the water-fide, between the hills, there are plenty 
of reeds: and, formerly, fuch places abounded with great brakes of win¬ 
ter-canes.— The foliage of which is always green, and hearty food for 
horfes and cattle. The traders ufed to raife there ftocks of an hundred, 
and a hundred and fifty excellent horfes ♦, which are commonly of a good 
fize, well-made, hard-hoofed, handfome, ftrong and fit for the faddle or 
draught: but a perfon runs too great a rifle to buy any to take them out of 
the country, becaufe, every fpring-feafon moft: of them make for their na¬ 
tive range. Before the Indian trade was ruined by our left-handed policy, 
and the natives were corrupted by the liberality of our dim-fighted poli¬ 
ticians, the Cheerake were frank, fincere, and induftrious. Their towns 
then, abounded with hogs, poultry, and every thing fufficient for the fup- 
port of a reafonable life, which the traders purchafed at an eafy rate, to 
their mutual fatisfaeflion : and as they kept them bufily employed, and did 
not make themfelves too cheap, the Indians bore them good-will and re- 
jp«dt—and fuch is the temper of all the red natives. 

I will not take upon me to afeertain the real difference between the va¬ 
lue of the goods they annually purchafed of us, in former and later times; 
but, allowing the confumption to be in favour of the laff, what is the 
Vain of fuch an uncertain trifle, in comparifon of our charges and Ioffes 
by. a mercilefs favage war ? The orderly and honeft fyflem, if refumed, 
and wifely purfued, would reform the Indians, and regain their loft af¬ 
fections ; but that of general licences to mean reprobate pedlars, by which 
they are inebriated, and cheated, is pregnant with complicated evils to 
the peace and welfare of our valuable fouthern colonies. ^ 

As the Cheerake began to have goods at an under price, it tempted them 
to be both proud, and lazy. Their women and children are now far 
above taking the trouble to raife hogs for the ugly white people, as the 
beautiful red heroes proudly term them. If any do—they are forced to 
feed them in ffnall penns, or inclofures, through all the crop-feafon, and 
chiefly on long purfly, and other wholfome weeds, that their rich fields 
abound with. But at the fall of the leaf, the woods are full of hiccory- 
nuts, acorns, chefnuts, and the like; which occafions the Indian bacon 
{0 be more ftreaked, firm, and better tafted, than any we meet with in 
5 , the 
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tiie Engllfli fettlements. Some of the natives are grown fond of horned 
cattle, both in the Cheerake and Mulkohge countries, but inoft decline 
them, becaufe the fields are not regularly fenced. But almofl: every one 
hath horfes, from two to a dozen; which makes a confiderable num¬ 
ber, through their various nations. The Cheerake had a prodigious 
number of excellent horfes, at the beginning of their late war with us; 
but pinching hunger forced them to. eat the greateft part of them, in the 
time of that unfortunate event. But as all are now become very active 
and fociable, they will foon fupply themfelves with plenty of the beft fort, 
from our fettlements—they arc fkilful jockies, and nice in their choice. 

From the head of the fouthern branch of Savanah-river, it does not ex¬ 
ceed half a mile to a head fpring of the MifTifippi-water, that runs through 
the middle and upper parts of the Cheerake nation, about a north-welt 
courfe,—and joining other rivers, they empty themfelves into the great 
Mifllfippi. The above fountain, is called “ Herbert’s fpring * and it was 
natural for ftrangers to drink thereof, to quench third, gratify their cu- 
riofity, and have it to fay they had drank of the French waters. Some 
of our people, who went only with the view of flaying a lliort time, but 
by fome allurement or other, exceeded the time appointed, at their re¬ 
turn, reported either through merriment or fuperllition, that the fpring had 
fuch a natural bewitching quality, that whofoever drank of it, could not 
poflibly quit the nation, during the tedious fpace of feven years. All the de¬ 
bauchees readily fell in with this fuperftitious notion, as an excufe for their 
bad method of living, when they had no proper call to flay in that coun¬ 
try ; and in prdeefs of time, it became as received a truth, as any ever 
believed to have been fpoken by the delphic oracle. One curfed, becaufe 
its enchantment had marred his good fortune; another condemned his 
weaknefs for drinking down witchcraft, againfl: his own fecret fufpicions; 
one fwore he would never tafte again fuch known dangerous poifon, even 
though he (hould be forced to go down to the Miflifippi for water; and 
another comforted himfelf, that fo many years out of the feven, were al¬ 
ready paffed, and wilhed that if ever he tailed it again, though under the 
greatefl: neceflity, he might be confined, to the ftygian waters. Thoife 
who had their minds more inlarged, diverted themfelves much at their coH, 
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for it was a noted favourite place, on account of the name it went by •, and 
being a well-fituated and good fpring, there all travellers commonly drank 
a bottle of choice : But now, moft of the packhorfe-men, though they 
be dry, and alfo matchlefs fons of Bacchus, on the moft preffing invita¬ 
tions to drink there, would fwear to forfeit facred liquor the better part 
of their lives, rather than bafely renew, or confirm the lofs of their liberty, 
which that execrable fountain occafions. 

About the year 1738, the Cheerake received a mofl depopulating fliock, 
by the fmall pox, which reduced them almoft one half, in about a year’s 
time: it was conveyed into Charles-town by the Guinea-men, and foon after 
among them, by the infected goods. At firft it made flow advances, and 
as it was a foreign, and to them a ftrange difeafe, they were fo deficient 
in proper flcill, that they alternately applied a regimen of hot and cold 
things, to thofe who were infeded. The old magi and religious phy- 
ficians who were confulted on fo alarming a crifis, reported the ficknefs 
had been fent among them, on account of the adulterous intercourfes of 
their young married people, who the paft year, had in a moft notorious man¬ 
ner, violated their ancient laws of marriage in every thicker, and broke down 
and polluted many of the honeft neighbours bean-plots, by their heinous 
crimes, which would coft a great deal of trouble to purify again. To 
thofe flagitious crimes they aferibed the prefent difeafe, as a neceflary effe6t 
of the divine anger •, and indeed the religious men chanced to fuffer the 
moft in their fmall fields, as being contiguous to the town-houfe, where 
they ufually met at night to dance, when their corn was out of the ftalks; 
itpon this pique, they ftiewed their prieft-craft. However# it was thought 
needful on this occafion, to endeavour to put a ftop to the progrefs of 
fuch a dangerous difeafe: and as it was believed to be brought on them 
by their unlawful copulation in the night dews, it was thought moft practi¬ 
cable to try to effect the cure, under the fame cool element. Immediately, 
they ordered the reputed finners to. lie out of doors, day and night, with 
their bread frequently open to the night dews, to cool the fever: they 
were likewife afraid^ that the difeafed would otherwife pollute the houfc, 
ind by that means, procure all their deaths. Inftead of applying warm 
remedies, they at laft in every viflt poured cold water on their naked 
breads, fung their religious myftical fong, To To, &c. with a doleful tune, 

and 
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52 n 3 fliaked a callabafh with the pebble-flones, over the fick, ufiag a 
great many frantic geftures, by way of incantaruion. From the reputed 
caufe of the difeafe, we may rationally conclude their phyfical treat¬ 
ment of it, to be of a true old Jewifli defcent-, for as the Ifraelices in¬ 
voked the deity, or allced a blefTing on every thing they undertook, fo all 
the Indian Americans feek for it, according on the remaining faint glimpfc 
of their tradition. 

When they found their theological regimen had not the defired effed-, 
but that the infed-ion gained upon them, they held a fecond confultation, 
and deemed it the beft method to fweat their patients, and plunge them into 
the river,—which was accordingly done. Their rivers being very cold 
in fummer, by reafon of the numberlefs fprings, which pour from the hills 
and mountains—and the pores of their bodies being open to receive the 
cold, it rulhing in through the whole frame, they immediately expired : upon 
which, all the magi and prophetic tribe broke their old confecrated phyfic- 
pots, and threw away all the other pretended holy things they had for phyfi- 
cal ufe, imagining they had Toft their divine power by being polluted ; and 
ftiared the common fate of their country. A great many killed thcmfelves ; 
for being naturally proud, they are always peeping into their looking glaftes, 
^nd are never genteelly dreft, according to their mode, without carrying 
one hung over their ftioulders : by which means, feeing themfelves disfi¬ 
gured, without hope of regaining their former beauty, fome ftiot them¬ 
felves, others cut their throats, fome ftabbed themfelves with knives, and 
others with fharp-pointed canes •, many threw themfelves with fullen mad- 
nefs into the fire, and there flowly expired, as if they had been utterly 
divefted of the native power of feeling pain. 

I remember, in ^ymdfe, one of their towns, about ten miles above the 
prefent Fort Prince-George, a great head-warrior, who murdered a white 
'man thirty miles below Cheeowhee^ as was proved by tlie branded deer- 
Ikins he produced afterward when he faw himfelf disfigured by the 
fmall pox, he chofe to die, that he might end as he imagined his fhame. 
When his relations knew his deiperate defign, 'they narrowly watched him, 
^and took away every fharp inftrument from him. When he found he was 
•balked of his intention, he fretted and faid the worft things their language 
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could exprefs, and fhewed all the Tymptoms of a defperate perfon enraged at 
his difappointrnenr, and forced to live and-fee his ignominy he then 
darted himfelf againft the wall, with all his remaining vigour, — his 
flrength being expended by the force of his friends oppofition, he fell; 
lulknly on the bed, as if by thofe violent ftruggles he was overcome, and 
wanted to repofe himfelf. Flis relations through tendernefs, left him to 
his reft—but as foon as they went away,, he raifed himfelf, and after a 
tedious fearch, finding nothing but a thick and round hoe-helve, he took, 
the fatal inftrument, and having fixed one end of it in the ground, he 
repeatedly threw himfelf on it, till he forced it down his throat, when 
he immediately expired. — He was buried in filence, without the leaft 
mourning. 

Although the Cheerake fhewed fuch little fltill in curing the fmall pox, yet 
they, as well as ail other Indian nations, have a great knowledge of fpe- 
cific virtues in fimples; applying herbs and plants, on the moft danger¬ 
ous occafions, and feldom if ever, fail to effedt a thorough cure, from 
the natural bufh. In the order of nature, every country and climate is 
bleft with fpecific remedies for the maladies that are connatural to it—Na- 
turalifts tell us they have obferved,. that when the wild goat’s fight begins 
to decay, he rubs his head againft a thorn, and by fome effluvia, or, 
virtue in the vegetable, the fight is renewed. Thus the fnake recovers 
after biting any creature, by his knowledge of the proper antidote ; and many 
of our arts and forms of living, are imitated by lower ranks of the ani-- 
mal creation : the Indians, mitigated by nature, and quickened by expe¬ 
rience, have difcovered the peculiar properties of vegetables, as far as 
needful in their fituation of life. For my own part, I would prefer an old 
Indian before any chirurgeon whatfoever, in curing green wounds by 
bullets, arrows, &c. both for the certainty, eafe, and fpeedinefs of cure *, 
for if thofe parts of the body are not hurt, which are effential to the pre- 
fervation of life,, they cure the wounded in a trice. They bring the pa¬ 
tient into a good temperament of body, by a decodion of proper herbs 
and roots, and always enjoin a mofl abflemious life : they forbid them wo¬ 
men, fair, and every kind of fiefli-meat, applying mountain alium, as the 
chief ingredient. 


In 
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In the year 1749, I came down, by the invitation of the governor of 
Sonth-Carolina, to Charles-Town, with a body of our friendly Chikkafah 
Indians: -one of his majefty’s furgeons, that very day we arrived, cut off 
the wounded arm of a poor man. On my-relating it to the Indians, they were 
fhocked at the information, and faid, “ The man’s poverty (liould have m- 
duced him to exert the common fkill of mankind, in fo trifling an hurt *, 
efpecially, as fuch a butchery would not only disfigure, but difable the 
poor man the reft of his life; that there would have been more humanity 
in cutting off the head, than in fuch a barbarous amputation, becauie it is 
much better for men to die once, than to be always dying, for when the 
hand is loft, how can the poor man feed himfelt by his daily labour — By 
the fame rule of phyfic, had he been wounded in his bead, our furgeons 
fiiould have cut that off, for being unfortunate.” I told the benevolent old 
warriors, that the wifdom of our laws had exempted the head fiom fuch 
fevere treatment, by not fettling a reward for the fevering it, but only lo 
much for every joint of the branches of the body, which might be well 
enough fpared, without the life; and that this medical treatment was a 
ftrong certificate to recommend the poor man to genteel lodgings, where 
numbers belonging to our great canoes, were provided for during life. 
They were of opinion however, that fuch brave hardy fellows would ra¬ 
ther be deemed men, and work for their bread, than be laid afide, not only 
as ufelefs animals, but as burdens to the reft of fociety. 

1 do not remember to have feen or heard of an Intftan dying by the bite 
of a fnake, when out at war, or a hunting; although they are then often 
bitten by the moft dangerous fnakes—every one carries in his fhot-pouch, 
a piece of the beft fnake-root, fuch as the Seneeka^ or fern-fnake-root,-— 
or the wild horo-hound, wild plantain, St. Andrew’s crofs, and ^ variety 
of other herbs and roots, which are plenty, and well known to thofe 
who range the American woods, and are expofed to fuch dangers, and will 
eflfeft a thorough and fpeedy cure if timely applied. When an Indian per¬ 
ceives he is ftruck by a fnake, he immediately chews fome of the root, 
and having fwallowed a fufficient quantity of it, he applies fome to the 
wound ; which he repeats as occafion requires, and in proportion to the 
poifon the fnake has infufed into the wound. For a fliorc fpace of time, 
there is a terrible confiia through all the body, by the jarring qualities ol 
IJ. h 2 
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the burning poifon, and the ftrong antidote •, but the poifon is foon repelled^ 
through the fame channels it entered, and the patient is cured. 

The Cheerake mountains look very formidable to a ftranger, when he is. 
among their valleys, incircled with their prodigious,, proud, contending, 
tops-, they appear as a great mafs of black and blue clouds, interfperfed with, 
fome rays of light. But they produce,, or contain every thing for health, 
and wealth, and if cultivated by the rules of art, would furnilh perhaps,, 
as valuable medicines as the, eaftern countries; and as great quantities of. 
gold and fijver, as Peru and Mexico,, in proportion to their fituation. 
with the equator. On the tops of leveral. of thofe mountains, I have 
obferved tufts of grafs deeply tindured by the mineral exhalations from 
the earth *, and on the fides, they gliftered from the fame caufe. If fkilful. 
alchymifts. made experiments on thefe mountains, they could foon fatisfy 
themfelves, as to the value o£ their contents, and probably wmuld find their, 
account in it.. 

Within twenty miles of the late. Fort-Loudon, there is great plenty o.r 
whet-ftones for razors, of red, white, and black colours. The filver mines 
are fo rich,, that by digging about ten yards deep, fome defperate vagrants- 
found atfundry times, fo much rich ore, as to enable them to counterfeit 
dollars, to a great amount; a horfe load of which was detefled in paffing 
for the purchafe of negroes, at Augufta, which ftands on the fouth-fide of 
the meandering beautiful- Savanah river,, half way from the Cheerake coun¬ 
try, to Savanah, the, capital of Georgia. The load-ftone is likewife found 
there, but they, have no Ikill in fearching for it, only on the furface 
a great deal.of the magnetic power is loft, as being expofed to the various 
changes of the weather, and frequent firing of the woods. I was told, 
by a trader, who lives in the upper parts of the Cheerake country, which 
is furrounded on every fide, by prodigious piles of mountains called. 
Cheeowhee, that within about a mile of the town of that name, there is a. 
hill with a great plenty of load-ftones—the truth of this any gentleman of 
c.uriofity may foon afeertain, as it lies on the northern path that leads from 
South-Carolina, to the remains of Fort-Loudon : and while he is in fearch of. 
this, he may at the fame time make a great acqueft of riches, for the load- 
ftone is known to accompany rich metals. I was once near that load-ftonc, 
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BiJl, but the heavy rains which at that time fell on the deep fnow, pre^ 
vented the gratifying my curiofity, as the boggy deep creek was thereby 
rendered impaflable. 

In this rocky country, are found a great many beautiful,- clear, chry- 
ftaline ftones, formed by nature into feveral angles, which commonly meet 
in one point: feveral of them are tranfparent, like a coarfe diamond— 
others refemble the onyx, being engendered of black and thick hu-' 
mours, as we fee water that is tindured with ink, ftill keeping its fur- 
face clear. I found one ftone like a ruby, as big as the top of a man’s 
thumb, with a beautiful dark lhade in the middle of it. Many ftones 
of various colours, and beautiful luftre, may be colleded on the tops 
of thofe hills and mountains, which if Ikilfully managed, would be very 
valuable, for fome of them are clear, and very hard. From which, we 
may rationally conjedure that a quantity, of fubterranean treafures is 
contained there j the Spaniards generally found out their fouthern mines, 
by fuch fuperficial indications. And it would be an ufeful, and profitable 
fervice for Ikilful artifts to engage in, as the prefent trading white favages 
are utterly ignorant of it. Manifold curious works of the wife author of 
nature, are bountifully difperfed through the. whole of the country, ob¬ 
vious to every curious eye.. 

Among the mountains, are many- labyrinths, and fome of a great length,, 
with many branches, and various windings j likewife different forts of 
mineral waters, the qualities of which are unknown to the natives, as. 
by their temperate way of living, and the healthinefs of their country,, 
they have no occafion to make experiments in them. Between the heads 
of the northern branch of the lower Cheerake river, and the heads of that 
of Tuckafehchee, winding round in a long courfe by the late Fort-Loiidon, 
and afterwards into the Miffifippi, there is, both in the nature and circum- 
ftances, a- great phjenomenon — Between two high mountains, nearly co¬ 
vered with old moffy rocks, lofty cedars, and pines, in the valleys of which 
the beams of the fun refledl a powerful heat,, there are, as the natives affirm, 
iome bright old inhabitants, or rattle fnakes, of a more enormous fize than is 
mentioned in hiftory. They are fo large and unwieldy, that they take a. 
circle, almoft as wide as their length, to crawl round in their ffiorteft orbit: 
biit bountiful nature compenfates the heavy motion of their bodies, for 
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as they fay, no living creature moves within the reach of their fight, 
but they can draw it to them; which is agreeable to what we obferve, 
through the whole fyftem of animated beings. Nature endues them with 
proper capacities to fuftain life.;—as they cannot fupport themfelves, by 
their fpeed, or cunning to fpring from an ambufcade, it is needful they 
ihould have the bewitching craft of their eyes and forked tongues. 

The defcription the Indians give us of their colour, is as various as w^hat 
we are told of the camelion, that feems to the fpe<5i:ator to change its 
colour, by every different pofition he may view it in; which proceeds 
•from the piercing rays of light that blaze from their foreheads, fo as 
to dazzle the eyes, from wliatever quarter they poll themfelves — for 
in each of their heads, there is a large carbuncle, which not only re¬ 
pels, but they affirm, fullies the meridian beams of the fun. They reckon 
it fo dangerous to difturb thofe creatures, that no temptation can in- 
.duce them to betray their fecret recefs to the prophane. They call thetn 
,and all of the rattle-fnake kind, kings, or chieftains of the fiiakes; and 
they allow one fuch to every different fpecies of the brute creation. An 
old trader of Cheeowhee told me, that for the reward of two pieces 
of ftroiid-cloth, he engaged a couple of young warriors to fhew him the 
place of their refort; but the head-men would not by any means al¬ 
low it, on account of a fuperftitious tradition—for they fancy the kil¬ 
ling of them would expofe them to the danger of being bit by the 
other inferior fpecies of that ferpentine tribe, who love their chieftains, 
and know by inftindt thofe who malicioufly killed them, as they fight 
only in their own defence, and that of their young ones, never biting 
^thofe who do not difturb them. Although they efteem thofe rattle fnakes 
as chieftains of that fpecies, yet they do not deify them, as the Egyp¬ 
tians did all the ferpentine kind, and likewife Ibis, that preyed upon them; 
however, it feems to have fprung from the fame origin, for I once faw 
the Chikkafah Archi-m.agus to chew fome fnake-root, blow it on his 
bands, and then take up a rattle fnake without damage — foon afterwards 
he laid it down carefully, in a hollow tree, left 1 fiiould have killed it. 
Once on the Chilekafah trading war-path, a little above the country of the 
Muflcohge, as I was returning to camp from hunting, I found in a large 
tcane Iwamp, a fellow-traveller, an old Indian trader, inebriated and 
snaked, except his Indian breeches and maccafeenes j in that habit he fat, 
j .hold in gr 
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Holding a great ratde-fnake round the neck, with his left hand be- 
fhieared with proper roots, and with the other, applying the roots to the' 
teeth, in order to repel the poifon, before he drew them out; which having 
effected, he laid it down tenderly at a diftance. I then killed it, to his great 
diOike, as he was afraid it would occafion misfortunes to himfelf and 
me. r told him, as he had taken away its teeth, common pity fhould 
induce one to put it out of mifery, and that a charitable aflion could never 
bring ill on any one; but his education prevented his fears from fub- 
fiding. On a Chriftmas-day, at the trading houfe of that harmlefs, brave, 
but unfortunate man, I took the foot of a guinea-deer out of his fhot- 
pouch—and another from my own partner, which they bad very fafely 
fewed in the corner of each of their otter-fkin-pouches, to enable them, ac¬ 
cording to the Indian creed, to kill deer, bear, buffaloe, beaver, and other 
wild beads, in plenty: but they were fo infatuated with the Indian fuper- 
ftitious belief of the power of that charm, that all endeavours of recon¬ 
ciling them to reafon were ineffectual: I therefore returned - them, for as 
they were Nimrods,, or hunters of men, as well as of wild beads, I ima¬ 
gined, I fhould be anfwerable to myfelf for every accident that might befal> 
them, by depriving them of what they depended upon as their chief good, 
in that wild fphere of life. No wonder that the long-defolate favages of 
the far extending defarts of America, fliould entertain the former fuperditious 
notions of ill luck by that, and good fortune by this ; as thofe of an early 
chridian education, are fo foon impred with the like opinions. The latter 
was killed on the old Chikkafah, or American-Flanders path, in company 
with another expert brave man, in the year 1745, by twenty Choktah fa¬ 
vages, fet on by the chridian French of Tumbikpe garrifon ; in confeqnence 
of which, I daid by myfelf the following fummer-feafon, in the Chik- 
kafah country, and when the red of the trading people and all our horfes 
were gone down to the Englifli fettlements, I perfuaded the Choktah to 
take up the bloody tomohawk againd thofe perfidious French, in revenge 
of a long train of crying blood : and had it not been for the felf-interefted 
policy of a certain governor, thofe numerous favages, with the wardike 
Chikkafah, would have dedroyed the Miffifippi fettlements, root aYid branch, 
except thofe who kept themfelvcs clofely confined in garrifOn. When 
I treat of the Choktah country, I diall more particularly relate Uiat very, 
material affair.. 
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The fuperior policy of the French fo highly intoxicated the light head* 
’Of the Cheerake, that they were plodding mifchief for twenty years before 
v/e forced them to commit hoftillties. The illuftration of this may divert the 
reader, and fhew our fouthern colonies what they may ftiil expeft from the 
mafterly abilities of the French Louifianlans, whenever they can make it 
fuit their intereft to exert their talents among the Indian nations, while 
our watch-men are only employed in treating on paper, in our far-diftant 
capital feats of government. 

In the year 1736, the French fent into South-CaroUna, one Priber, a 
gentleman of a curious and fpeculative temper. He was to tranfmit theiu 
a full account of that country, and proceed to the Cheerake na^on, in or¬ 
der to feducc them from the Britilh to the French intereft. He went, and 
though he was adorned'with every qualification that conftitutes the gen¬ 
tleman, foon after he arrived at the upper towns of this mountainous 
country, he exchanged his clothes and every thing he brought with him,, 
and by that means, made friends with the head warriors of great Tel- 
liko, which ftood on a branch of the MhTifippi. Mor^ eftednally to 
anfwer the defign of his commiflion, he ate, drank, flept, danced, drefted, 
and painted himfelf, with the Indians, fo that it was not eafy to diftinguilh 
him from the natives,—he married alfo with them, and being endued with a 
ftrong underftanding and retentive memory, he foon learned their dialed, 
and by gradual advances, imprefled them with a very ill opinion of the F41- 
glifh, reprefenting them as a fraudulent, avaritious, and encroaching peo¬ 
ple : he at the fame time, inflated the artlefs lavages, with a prodigious 
high opinion of their own importance in the American fcale,of power, on 
account of the fituation of their country, their martial difpofition, and the 
great number of their warriors, which would baffle all the efforts of the am¬ 
bitious, and iU-defigning Britilh colonifts. Having thus infeded them by 
his fmooth deluding art, he eafily formed them into a nominal repub¬ 
lican government^— crowned their old Archi-magus, emperor, after a 
pleafing new favage form, and invented a variety of high-founding titles for 
all the members of his imperial majefty’s red court, and the great offi¬ 
cers of ftate i which the emperor conferred upon them, in a manner ac¬ 
cording to their merit. He himfelf received the honourable title of his im¬ 
perial majefty’s principal fecretary of ftate, and as fuch he fubferibed him- 
Iclf, in all the letters he wrote to our government, and lived in open de¬ 
fiance 
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fiance of them. This feemed to be of fo dangerous a tendency, as 
to induce South-Carolina to fend up a commifTioner, Col. F—x, to de- 
rnand him as an' enemy to the public repofe—who took him into cuftody, 
in the great fquare of their ftate-houfe: when he had almoll concluded 
his oration on the occafion, one of the head warriors rofe up, and bade him 
forbear, as the man he entended to enflave, was made a great beloved 
man, and become one of their own people. Though it was reckoned, our 
agent’s ftrength was far greater in his arms than his head, he readily de- 
fifted—for as it is too hard to ftruggle with the pope in Rome, a ftranger 
could not mifs to find it equally difficult to enter abruptly into a nev/ em¬ 
peror’s court, and there feize his prime minifter, by a foreign authority •, 
efpecially when he could not fupport any charge of guilt againft him. The 
warrior told him, that the red people well knew the honefty of the fccreta- 
ry’s heart would never allow him to tell a lie •, and the fecretary urged that 
he was a foreigner, without owing any allegiance to Great Britain,—that he 
only travelled through fome places of their country, in a peaceable man¬ 
ner, paying for every thing he had of them j that in compliance with the 
requeft of the kindly French, as well as from his own tender feelings for 
the poverty and infecure ftate of the Cheerake, he came a great way, and 
lived among them as a brother, only to preferve their liberties, by opening 
a water communication between them and New Orleans; that the diftance of 
the two places from each other, proved his motive to be the love of doing 
good, efpecially as he was to go there, and bring up a fufficient number 
of Frenchmen of proper Ikill to inftrudt them in the art of making gun¬ 
powder, the materials of which, he affirmed their lands abounded with.— 
He concluded his artful fpeech, by urging that the tyrannical defign 
of the Englifh commifiioner toward him, appeared plainly to be levelled 
againft them, becaufe, as he was not accufed of having done any ill to the 
Englifh, before he came to the Cheerake, his crime muft confift in loving 
the Cheerake.—And as that was reckoned fo heinous a tranfgreffion in the 
eye of the Englifh, as to fend one of their angry beloved men to enflavc 
him, it confirmed all thofe honeft fpeec.hes he had often fpoken to 
the prefent great war-chieftains, old beloved men, and warriors of each 
clafs. 

An old war-leader repeated to the commiffioner, the eflential part of the 
fpcech, and added more of his own fimilar thereto. He bade him to in- 
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form his fuperiors, that the Cheerake were as defirons as the Englifh to 
continue a friendly union with each other, as “ freemen and equals.” That 
they hoped to receive no farther uneafinefs from them, for confulting their 
own interefts, as their reafon didated.—And they earneftly requefted them 
to fend no more of thofe bad papers to their country, on any account j 
nor to reckon them fo bafe, as to allow any of their honeft friends to be 
taken out of their arms, and carried into flavery. The Englilh beloved 
man had the honour of receiving his leave of abfence, and a fufficient pafs- 
port of fafe conducft, from the imperial red court, by a verbal order of 
the fecretary of ftate,—who was fo polite as to wifh him well home, and 
ordered a convoy of his own life-guards, who conduced him a confider- 
able way, and he got home in fafety. 

From the above, it is evident, that the monopolizing fpirit of the 
French had planned their dangerous lines of circumvallation, refpeding;. 
our envied colonies, as early as the before-mentioned period. Their choice, 
of the man, befpeaks alfo their judgment.—Though the philofophic fe¬ 
cretary was an utter ftranger to the wild and mountainous Cheerake coun¬ 
try, as well as to their language, yet his fagacity readily direded him 
to chufe a proper place, and an old favourite religious man, for the new. 
red empire i which he formed by flow, but fure degrees, to the great 
danger of our fouthern. colonies. But the empire received a very great 
Ihock, in an accident that befel the fecretary, when it was on the point 
of rifing into a far greater ftate of puiflance, by the acquifition of the 
Mulkohge, Choktah, and the weftern Miftifippi Indians. In the fifth year, 
of that red imperial mra, he fet off for Mobille,, accompanied by a few 
Cheerake. Fie proceeded by land, as far as a. navigable part, of the 
weftern great river of the Mufkohge *, there he went into a canoe pre¬ 
pared for the joyful occafion, and proceeded within a day’s journey of 
Alebahina garrifon — conjedluring the adjacent towns were under the 
influence of the French, he landed at Tallapoofe town, and lodged, 
there all night. The traders of the neighbouring towns foon went 
there, convinced the inhabitants of the dangerous tendency of his un¬ 
wearied labours among the Cheerake, and of his prefent journey, 
and then took him into cuftody, with a large bundle of manuferipts, and 
fent him down to Frederica in Georgia; the governor committed him 
to a place of confinement, though not with common felons, as he ‘was 
a foreigner, and was faid to have held a place of confiderable rank in 
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th-e army with great honour. Soon after, the magazine took fire, which 
was not far from where he was confined, and though the ceniinels bade 
him make off to a place of fafety, as all the people were running to 
avoid danger from the explofion of the powder and (hells, yet he fquatted 
on his belly upon the floor, and continued in that pofition, without the 
lead; hurt: feveral blamed his rafhnefs, but he told them, that experience 
had convinced him, it was the moil probable means to avoid imminent 
danger. This incident difplayed the philofopher and foldier, and after 
bearing his misfortunes a confiderable time with great conftancy, hap¬ 
pily for us, he died in confinement,—though he deferved a much bet¬ 
ter fate. In the firfl: year of his fecretarylhip I maintained a correfpond- 
ence with him ; but the Indians becoming very inquifitive to know the 
contents of our marked large papers, and he fufpeding his memory 
might fail him in telling thofe cunning fifters of truth, a plaufible dory, 
and of being able to repeat it often to them, without any variation,— 
he took the fhorteft and fafeft method, by telling them that, in the very 
fame manner as he was their great fecretary, I was the devil’s clerk, or an 
accLirfed one who marked on paper the bad fpeech of the evil ones of 
darknefs. Accordingly, they forbad him writing any more to fnch an ac- 
curfed one, or receiving any of his evil-marked papers, and our corre- 
fpondence ceafed. As he was learned, and poffefled of a very fagacious 
penetrating judgment, and had every qualification that was requifite for 
his bold and difficult enterprize, it is not to be doubted, that as he wrote 
a Cheerake didionary, defigned to be publiflied at Paris, he likewife fet 
down a great deal that would have been very acceptable to the curious, and 
ferviceable to the reprefentatives of South-Carolina and Georgia; which 
may be readily found irt Frederica, if the manufcripts have had the good 
fortune to efcape the defpoiling hands of military power. 

When the weftern Cheerake towns lofl: the chief fupport of their Impe¬ 
rial court, they artfully agreed to inform the Englifh traders, that each of 
them had opened their eyes, and rejeded the kVench plan as a wild fcheme, 
inconfiftent with their interefts 5 except great Telliko, the metropolis of their 
late empire, which they faid was firmly refolved to adhere to the French 
propofals, as the furefl: means of promoting their welfare and happinefs. 
Though the inhabitants of this town were only dupes to the reft, yet for 
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the fake of the imagined general good of the country, their conftancy 
enabled them to ufe that difguife a long time, in contempt of the Englifli,. 
till habit changed into a real hatred of the object, what before was only 
fiditious. They correfponded with the French in the name of thofe feven 
towns, which are the moft warlike part of the nation : and they were fo 
llrongly prepofTelfed with the notions their beloved fecretary had infufed 
into their heads, in that early weak ftate of Louifiana, that they had rc- 
folved to remove, and fettle fo low down their river, as the French boats 
could readily bring them a fupply. But the hot war they fell into with the 
northern Indians, made them poftpone the execution of that favourite de- 
fign ; and the fettling of Fort Loudon, quieted them a little, as they 
expeded to get prefents, and fpirituous liquors there, according to the 
manner of the French promifes, of which they had great plenty. 

The French, to draw off the weftern towns, had given them repeated 
affurances of fettling a ftrong garrifon on the north fide 'of their river, 
as high up as their large pettiaugres could be brought with fafety, where 
there was a large trad of rich lands abounding with game and fowl, and 
the river with fifii.—They at the fame time promifed to procure a firm 
peace between the Cheerake and all the Indian nations depending on the 
French *, and to beftow on them powder, bullets, flints, knives, feiffars, 
combs, fidrts, looking glafies, and red paint,—befide favourite trifles to 
the fair fex: in the fame brotherly manner the Alebahma French ex¬ 
tended their kindly hands to their Mufkohge brethren.. By their affiduous 
endeavours, that artful plan was well fupported, and though the fituation of 
our affairs, in the remote, and leading Cheerake towns, had been in a 
ticklifh fituation, from the time their projed of an empire was formed 
and though feveral other towns became uneafy and difeontented on fun- 
dry pretexts, for the fpace of two years before the unlucky occafion of 
the fucceeding war happened—yet his excellency our governor negleded 
the proper meafures to reconcile the wavering favages, till the gentleman 
who was appointed to fucceed him, had juft reached the American coaft ; 
then, indeed, he fet off, with a confiderable number of gentlemen, in 
llouriflting parade, and went as far as Ninety-fix * fettlement; from 
whence, as moft probably he expeded, he was fortunately recalled, and 
joyfully fuperfeded. I faw him on his way up, and plainly obferved he 
was unprovided for the journey; it muft unavoidably have proved abortive 
* So called from its diftance of miles from the Cheerake, 
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before he could have proceeded through the Cheerake country,—gratifying 
the inquifitive difpofition of the people, as he went, and quieting the jealous 
minds of the inhabitants of thofe towns, who are fettled among the Apa- 
lahche mountains, and thofe feven towns, in particular, that lie beyond 
them. He neither fent before, nor carried with him, any prefents where¬ 
with to foothe the natives •, and his kind promifes, and fmooth fpeeches, 
wmuld have weighed exceedingly light in the Indian fcale. 

■ Having fhewn the bad ftate of our affairs among the remote^ parts of 
the Cheerake country, and the caufes.—I fliall now relate their plea, for 
commencing war againft the Britifh colonies ; and the great danger we 
were expofed to by the inceffant intrigues of the half-favage French garri- 
fons, in thofe hot times, when all our northern barriers were fo prodigioufly 
harraffed. Several companies of the Cheerake, who joined our forces un¬ 
der General Stanwix at the unfortunate Ohio, affirmed that their alienation 
from us, was—becaufe they were confined to our martial arrangement, by 
unjuft fufpicion of them—were very much contemned,—and half ftarved 
at the main camp : their hearts told them therefore to return home, as 
freemen and injured allies, though without a fupply of provifions. This 
they did, and pinching hunger forced them to take as much as barely 
fupported nature, when returning to their own country. In their journey, 
the German inhabitants, without any provocation, killed in cool blood about 
forty of their warriors, in different places—though each party was under 
the command of a Britiffi fubjeeff. They fcalped all, and butchered feveral, 
after a moft ffiocking manner, in imitation of the barbarous war-cuftom 
of the favages ; fome who efcaped the carnage, returned at night, to fee 
their kindred and war-companions, and reported their fate. Among thofe 
who were thus treated, fome were leading men, which had a dangerous ten¬ 
dency to difturb the public quiet. We were repeatedly informed, by pub¬ 
lic accounts, that thofe murderers were fo audacious as to impofe the 
fcalps on the government for thofe of French Indians; and that they ac¬ 
tually obtained the premium allowed at that time by law in fuch a cafe. 
Although the vindidive difpofition of Indians in general, impetuoufly 
forces them on in queft of equal revenge for blood, without the leaft 
thought of confequences; yet as a mifunderftanding had fubfifted fome time, 
between feveral diftant towns, and thofe who chanced to lofe their peo¬ 
ple in Virginia, the chiefs of thofe families being afraid of a civil war. 
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m cafe of a rupture with us, difluaded the furious young warriors from 
commencing hoftilities againft us, till they had demanded fatisfadion, 
agreeable to the treaty of friendfhip between them and our colonies •, which 
if denied, they would fully take of their own accord, as became a free, 
warlike, and injured people. In this ftate, the affair lay, for the bell part 
of a year, without our ufing any proper conciliating meafures, to prevent 
the threatening impending ftorm from deftroying us: during that interval, 
they earneftly applied to Virginia for fatisfadion, without receiving any j 
in like manner to North-Caroiina and afterwards to South-Carolina, with 
the fame bad fuccefs. And there was another incident at Fort Prinee- 
George, which fet fire to the fuel, and kindled it into a raging flame : three 
light-headed, diforderly young officers of that garrifon, forcibly violated 
fome of their wives, and in the mofl fhamelefs manner, at their own houfes, 
while the hufbands were making their winter hunt in the woods—and which 
infamous condud they madly repeated,_ but a few months before the 
commencement of the war: in other refpeds, through a haughty over¬ 
bearing fpirit, they took pleafure in infulting and abufing the natives, when 
they paid a friendly vifit to the garrifon. No wonder that fuch a behaviour, 
caufed their revengeful tempers to burft forth into adion. When the In¬ 
dians find no redrefs of grievances, they never fail .to redrefs themfelves, 
either fooner or later. But when they begin, they do not know where,to 
end. Their thirfl: for the blood of their reputed enemies, is not to be 
quenched with a few drops.—The more they drink, the more it inflames 
their thirfl. When they dip their finger in human blood, they are refllefs 
till they plunge themfelves in it. 

Contrary to the wife condud of the French garrifons in fecuring the af* 
fedion of the natives where they are fettled—our fons of Mars imbittered 
the hearts of thofe Cheerake, that lie next to South-Carolina and Georgia 
colonies, againft us, with the mid fettlements and the weflern towns on the 
ftreams of the Miffifippi: who were fo incenfed as continually to upbraid 
the traders with our unkind treatment of their people in the camp at Mo- 
nongahela,—and for our having committed fuch hoftilities againft our good 
friends, who were peaceably returning home through our fettlements, and 
often under pinching wants. The lying over their dead, and the wailing 
of the women in their various towns, and tribes, for their deceafed rela¬ 
tions, at the dawn of day, and in the dufk of the evening, proved another 
ftrong provocative to rliem to retaliate blood for blood. The Mufkohge 
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alfo at that time having a friendly intercourfe with the Cheerake, through 
the channel of the governor of South-Carolina, were, at the inftance of 
the watchful French, often ridiculing them for their cowardice in not re¬ 
venging the crying blood of their beloved kinfmen and warriors. At the 
fame time, they promifed to affift them againfl: us, and in the name of the 
Alebahma French, affured them of a fupply of ammunition, to enable them 
to avenge their injuries, and maintain their lives and liberties againft the 
mifehievous and bloody Engliih colonifts i who, they faid, were naturally 
in a bitter ftate of war againft all the red people, and ftudied only how to 
fteal their lands, on a quite oppofite principle to the open fteady con- 
du6l of the generous French,, who alTifl: their poor red brothers, a great 
way from their own fettlements, where they can have no view, but that 
of doing good. Notwithftanding the repeated provocations we had given 
to the Cheerake,—and the artful infmuations of the French, inculcated with 
proper addrefs-; yet their old chiefs not wholly depending on the fincerity of 
their fmooth tongues and painted faces, nor on the afliftance, or even 
neutrality of the remote northern towns of their owa country, on mature 
deliberation, concluded that, as all hopes of a friendly redrefs for the blood 
of their relations now depended on their own hands, they ought to take re¬ 
venge in that equal and juft manner, which became good warriors. They 
accordingly lent out a large company of warriors, againft thofe Germans, 
(or Tied-^arfe people, as they term them) to bring in an equal number of their 
fcalps, to thofe of their own murdered relations,—Or if they found their 
fafety did not permit, they were to proceed as near to that fettlement, as they 
conveniently could, where having taken fufficient fatisfa<ftion, they were to 
bury the bloody tomohawk they took with them. They fet off, but ad¬ 
vancing pretty far into the high fettlements of North-Carolina, the ambi¬ 
tious young leaders feparaced into Imall companies, and killed as many of 
our people! as unfortunately fell into their power, contrary to the wife or¬ 
ders of their feniors, and the number far exceeded that of their own 
(lain. Soon after they returned home, they killed a reprobate old tra¬ 
der and two foldiers alfo were cut off near Fort Loudon. For thefe ads- 
of hoftility, the government of South-Carolina demanded fatisfadion, with¬ 
out receiving any the hearts of their young warriors were fo exceed^ 
ingly enraged, as to render their ears quite deaf to any remonftrance 
of their feniors, refpeefting an amicable accommodation *, for as they ex- 
peded to be expofed to very little danger, on our remote, difperfed, and 
« very 
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very extenfive barrier fettlements, nothing but war-fongs and war-dances 
could pleafe them, during this flattering period of becoming great war¬ 
riors, “ by killing fwarms of white dung-hill fowls, in the corn-fields, and 
afleep,” according to their war-phrafe. 

Previous to this alarming crifis, while the Indians were applying to our 
colonies for that fatisfadlion, which our laws could not allow them, without 
a large contribution of white fcalps, from Tyburn, with one living cri¬ 
minal to fuffer death before their eyes, — his excellency William Henry 
Lyttleton, governor of South-Carolina, flrenuoufly exerted himfelf in pro¬ 
viding for the fafety of the colony •, regardlefs of fatigue, he vifited its 
extenfive barriers, by land and water, to have them put in as refpeftable a 
condition, as circumfiances could admit, before the threatening ftorm broke 
out: and he ordered the militia of the colony, under a large penalty, to be 
trained to arms, by an adjutant general, (the very worthy Col. G. P.) who 
faw thofe manly laws of defence duly executed. We had great jDleafure 
to fee his excellency on his fummer’s journey, enter the old famous New- 
Windfor garrifon, like a private gentleman, without the leafl: parade ; and 
he proceeded in his circular courfe, in the fame retired eafy manner, without 
incommoding any of the inhabitants. He fully teftified, his foie aim was 
the fecurity and welfare of the valuable country over which he prefided, 
without imitating the mean felf-interefted artifice. of any predeceflTor. At 
the capital feat of government, he bufily employed himfelf in extending, 
and protetfling trade, the vital part of a maritime colony ; in fedrefllng old 
negledled grievances, of various kinds; in punifliing corruption wherefo- 
ever it was found, beginning at the head, and proceeding equally to 
the feet *, and in proteding virtue, not by the former cobweb-laws, but 
thofe of old Britifh extradion. In fo laudable a manner, did that public- 
fpirited governor exert his powers, in his own proper fphere of adion: 
but on an objed much below it, he failed, by not knowing aright the tem¬ 
per and cuftoms of the favages. 

The war being commenced on both fides, by the afore^id complicated 
canfes, it continued for fome time a partial one ; and according to the well- 
known temper of the Cheerake in fimilar cafes, it might either have re¬ 
mained fo, or foon have been changed into a very hot civil war, had we 
3 been 
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been fo wife as to have improved the favourable opportunity. There were 
feven northern towns, oppofite to the middle parts of the Cheerake coun¬ 
try, who from the beginning of the unhappy grievances, firmly diffented 
from the hoftile intentions of their fuffering and enraged country-men, and 
for a confiderable time before, bore them little good-will, on account of 
fome family difputes, which occafioned each party to be more favourable 
to itfelf than to the other : Thefe, would readily have gratified their vin- 
diaive difpofition, either by a neutrality, or an offenfive alliance with 
our colonifts againfl them. Our rivals the French, never negkaed fo fa¬ 
vourable an opportunity of fecuring, and promoting their intereas.—We 
have known more than one inftance, wherein their wifdom has not only 
found out proper means to difconcert the moft dangerous plans of dif- 
affeaed favages, but likewife to foment, and artfully encourage great ani- 
mofities between the heads of ambitions rival families, till they fixed them 
m an implacable hatred againfl each other, and all of their refpeaive tribes. 
Had the French been under fuch circumflances, as we then were, they 
would inflantly have fent them an embafly by a proper perfon, to enforce it 
by the perfuafive argument of interefl, well fupported with prefents to all 
the leading men, in order to make it weigh heavy in the Indian fcale; 
and would have invited a number of thofe towns to pay them a brotherly 
vifit, whenever it fuited them, that they might (hake hands, fmoke out of the 
white, or beloved pipe, and drink phyfic together, as became old friends 
ol honefl hearts, &c. 

Had we thus done, many valuable and innocent perfons might have been 
faved from the torturing hands of the enraged Indians! The favourite lead¬ 
ing warrior of thofe friendly towns, was well known to South-Carolina 
and Georgia, by the trading Round Or on account of a blue 

impreffion he bore in that form. The fame old, brave, and friendly war¬ 
rior, depending firmly on our friendfhip and ufual good faith, came down 
within an hundred miles of Charles-town, along with the head-men, and 
many others of thofe towns, to declare to the government, an inviola¬ 
ble attachment to ail our Britifh colonies, under every various circumftance 
of life whatfoever; and at the fame time, earneflly to requeft them to fup- 
ply their prefent want of ammunition, and order the commanding officer of 
Fort-Prince-George to continue to do them the like fervice, when neceffity 
fhould force them to apply for it as they were fully determined to war 
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to the very lad, againft all the enemies of Carolina, without regarding who 
they were, or the number they confided of. This they told me on the 
fpot; for having been in a fingular manner recommended to his excellency 
the general, I was pre-engaged for that campaign—but as I could not ob¬ 
tain orders to go a-head of the army, through the woods, with a body of 
the Chikkafah, and commence hodilities, 1 declined the affair. Had our 
.valuable, and well-meaning Cheerake friends jud mentioned, aded their 
ufual part of evading captivity, it would have been much better for them, 
and many hundreds of our unfortunate out-fettlers *, but they depending on 
our ufual good faith, by their honed credulity were ruined. It was well- 
known, that the Indians are unacquainted with the cudom and meaning 
of hodages; to them, it conveyed the idea of flaves, as they have no pub¬ 
lic faith to fecure the lives of fuch—yet they were taken into cudody, 
kept in clofe confinement, and afterwards (hot dead : their mortal crime 
confided in founding the war-whoop, and hollowing' to their countrymen, 
when attacking the fort in which they were imprifoned, to fight like 
ftrong-hearted warriors, and they would foon carry it, againd the cowardly 
traitors, who deceived and inflaved their friends in their own beloved coun¬ 
try. A white favage on this cut through a plank, over their heads, and 
perpetrated that horrid aclion, while the foldiery were employed like war¬ 
riors, againd the enemy : to excufe his bafenefs, and fave himfelf from the 
reproaches of the people, he, like the wolf in the fable, falfely accufed 
them of intending to poifon the wells of the garrifon. 

By our uniform mifeondudf, we gave too plaufible a plea to the difaf- 
fedted part of the Mufkohge to join the Cheerake, and at the fame time, 
fixed the whole nation in a date of war againd us—all the families of 
thofe leading men that were fo diamefully murdered, were inexpreflibly 
imbittered againd our very national name, judging that we fird de¬ 
ceived, then inflaved, and afterwards killed our bed, and mod faithful 
friends, who were firmly refolved to die in our defence. The means of 
our general fafety, thus were turned to our general ruin. The mixed 
body of people that were fird fent againd them, were too weak to do them 
any ill; and they foon returned home with a wild, ridiculous parade. 
There were frequent defertions among them—fome were afraid of the fmall- 
pox, which then raged in the country—others abhorred an inactive life; 
this fine filken body chiefly confided of citizens and planters from .the 
low fettlements, unacquainted with the hardOiips of a wood-land, fa- 
3 
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vagc war, and in cafe of an ambufcade attack, were utterly incapable of 
Handing the (hock. In Georgiana, we were aflured by a gentleman of cha¬ 
racter, a principal merchant of Mobille, who went a voluntier on that 
expedition, _ that toward the conclufion of it, when he went round the 
delicate camp, in wet weather, and late at night, he faw in different places 
from fifteen to twenty of their guns in a clufter, at the diftance of an equal 
number of paces from their tents, feemingly fo rufty and peaceable, as the 
lofs of them by the ufual fudden attack of Indian favages, could not in the 
leaft affeCl their lives. And the Cheerake nation were fenfible of their inno¬ 
cent intentions, from the difpofition of the expedition in fo late a feafon of the 
year ; but their own bad fituation by the ravaging fmall-pox, and the dan¬ 
ger of a civil war, induced the lower towns to lie dormant. However, foon 
after our people returned home, they firmly united in the generous caufe of 
liberty, and they aCled their part fo well, that our traders fufpeCted not the 
impending blow, till the moment they fatally felt it: fome indeed efcaped 
by the affiftance of the Indians. In brief, wc forced the Cheerake to be¬ 
come our bitter enemies, by a long train of wrong meafures, the confe- 
quences of which were feverely felt by a number of high alfelTed, ruined, 
and bleeding innocents—May this relation, be a lading caution to our co¬ 
lonies againft the like fatal errors! and induce them, whenever necelfity 
compels, to go well prepared, with plenty of fit ftores, and men, againft any 
Indian nation, and firft defeat, and then treat with them. It concerns us to 
remember, that they neither fhew mercy to thofe who fall in their power, 
by the chance of war; nor keep good faith with their enemies, unlefs 
they are feelingly convinced of its reafonablenefs, and civilly treated after¬ 
ward. 

Had South-Carolina exerted herfelf in due time againft them, as her fitua¬ 
tion required, it would have faved a great deal of innocent blood, and pub¬ 
lic treafure : common fenfe direfled them to make immediate preparations 
for carrying the war into their country, as the only way to conquer them ; 
but they ftrangely neglected fending war-like ftores to Ninety-fix, our only 
barrier-fort, and even providing horfes and carriages for that needful occa- 
fion, till the troops they requefted arrived from New-York: and then they 
fent only a trifling number of thofe, and our provincials, under the gal¬ 
lant Col. Montgomery, (now Lord Eglington). His twelve hundred brave, 
hardy highlanders, though but a handful, were much abler, however, to 
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fight the Indians in their country than fix thoufand heavy-accoutered and fiow 
moving regulars : for thefe, with our provincials, could both fight and pur- 
fuCj while the regulars would always be furrounded, and ftand a fure and 
fhining mark. Except a certain provincial captain who efcorted the cattle, 
every officer and private man in this expedition, imitated the intrepid copy 
of their martial leader i but being too few in number, and withal, fcanty 
of provifions, and having loft many men at a -narrow pafs, called Crow’s 
Creek, where the path leads by the fide of a river, below a. dangerous 
fteep mountain, — they proceeded only a few miles, to a fine fituated 
town called Nuquofci and then wifely retreated under cover of the night,, 
toward Fort-Prince-G.eorge, and returned to Charles-town, in Auguft 
Seven months after the Cheerake commenced Koftilities, South-Caro- 
lina by her ill-timed parfimony again expofed her barriers to the merci- 
lefs ravages of the enraged Indians—who reckoning themfelves alfo fupe- 
rior to any refiftance we could make, fwep.t along, the valuable out-fettle- 
ments of North-Carolina and Virginia, and like evil ones licenfed to deftroy^ 
ruined every thing near them. The year following. Major Grant, the 
prefent governor of Eaft-Florida, was fent againft them with an army of re¬ 
gulars and provincials, and happily for him, the Indians were then in great 
want of ammunition: they therefore only appeared, and fuddenly difap- 
peared. From all probable circumftances, had the Cheerake been Efficiently 
fupplied with ammunition, twice the number of troops could, not have de¬ 
feated them, on account of the declivity of their ftupendous mountains, 
under which their paths frequently run;, the Virginia troops likewife kept 
far oft' in ftouriffiing parade, without coming to our affiftance, or making 
a diverfion againft. thofe warlike towns which lie beyond the Apalahche 
mountains, — the chief of v/hich are, Choate^ Great Aellihi and: 

Huwhafe, 

At the beginning of the late Cheerake war, I had the pleafure to 
fee, at Jugufia in Georgia^ the honourable gentleman who was our firft; 
Indian fuper-intendant; he was on his way to the Mufliohge country,, 
to pacify their ill difpofition toward us, which had irritated the Chee¬ 
rake, and engaged them in a firm confederacy againft us. They had 
exchanged their bloody tomohawks,. and red and black painted fwans 
wings, a ftrong emblem of blood and death, in confirmation of their 
offenfive and defenfive treaty. Bur, notwithftanding our dangerous fitu- 
ation ought to have directed any gentleman worthy of public truft, to 

have 
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have immediately proceeded to their country, to regain the hearts of thofe 
fickle and daring favages, and thereby elude the deep-laid plan of the 
French; and though Indian runners were frequently fent down by our old 
friendly head-men, urging the abfolate neceflity of his coming up foon, 
otherwlfe it would be too late—he trifled away near half a year there, and 
in places adjoining, in raifing a body of men with a proud uniform drefs, 
for the fake of parade, and to efcort him from danger, with fwivels, blun- 
derbufies, and many other fuch forts of blundering fluff, before he pro¬ 
ceeded on his journey. This was the only way to expofe the gentleman ta 
real danger, by fliewing at fuch a time, a diffidence of the natives which 
he accordingly efledled, merely by his pride, obflinacy, and unfkilful- 
nefs. It is well known, the whole might have been prevented, if he had 
liflened to the entreaties of the Indian traders of that place, to requefl: one- 
(who would neither refufe, nor delay to ferve his country on any important 
occafion) to go in his Head, as the dangerous fituation of our affairs de¬ 
manded quick difpatch. But pride prevented, and he (lowly reached, there,; 
after much time was loft. 

The artful French commander, had in the mean while a very good op¬ 
portunity to diftrad the giddy favages, and he wifely took advantage of 
the delay, and perfuaded a confiderable body of the Shawano Indians to fly 
to the northward,—as our chief was affirmed to be coming with an army 
and train of artillery to- cut them off, in revenge of the blood they had 
formerly fpilled. We foon heard, that in their way, they murdered a great 
many of the Britifli fubjefts, and with the moft defpiteful eagernefs com¬ 
mitted their bloody ravages during the whole war. 

After the head-men of that far-extending country, were convened tOf 
know the import of our intendants long-expe6led embaffy, he detained 
them from day to day with his parading grandeur", not ufing the 
Indian friendly freedom, either to the red, or white people, till provi-- 
ffons grew fcanty. Then their hearts were imbittered againft him, while- 
the French Alebahma commander was bufy, in raking time by the fore¬ 
lock. But the former, to- be uniform in his ftiff, haughty condudl,, 
crowned the whole, in a longer delay, and almoft gained a fuppofed' 
crown of martydom,—by prohibiting^ in an obftinate manneri, all the 
war-chieftains and beloved men then affembled together in the great 
beloved Iquare, from handing the friendly white pipe to a certain great 
o war:- 
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war-leader, well-known by the names of Tah-Tah-^uftanage, or “ the Great 
Mortar,’* becaufe he had been in the French intereft. Our great man, ought 
to have reclaimed him by ftrong reafoning and good treatment: but by his 
mifcondud:, he inflamed the hearts of him and his relations with the bit- 
terefl enmity againfl: the Engl-ifh name, fo that when the gentleman was 
proceeding in his laconic ftile,—a warrior who had always before been 
very kind to the Britilh traders, (called “ the ‘T’obaccO’eater^^^ on account of 
his chewing tobacco) jumped up in a rage, and darted his tomohawk at his 
head,—happily for all the traders prefent, and our frontier colonies, it funk 
in a plank direftly over the fuperintendant; and while the tobacco-eater 
was eagerly pulling it out, to give the mortal blow, a warrior, friendly 
to the Englifh, immediately leaped up, faved the gentleman, and pre¬ 
vented thole dangerous confequenGes which mull otherwife have imme¬ 
diately followed. Had the aimed blow fiiceeded, the favages would have 
immediately put up the war and death whoop, deftroyed mofl: of the 
white people there on the fpot, and fet off in great bodies, both to the 
Cheerake country, and againfl our valuable fettlements. Soon after that 
gentleman returned to Carolina, the Great'-Mortar perfuaded a party of 
his relations to kill our traders, and they murdered ten;—very for¬ 
tunately, it flopped there for that time. But at the clofe of the great 
congrefs at Augufla, where four governors of our colonies, and his ma- 
jefly’s fuperintendant, convened the favages and renewed and con¬ 
firmed the treaty of peace, the fame dilaffecled warrior returning home, 
fent off a party, who murdered fourteen of the inhabitants of Long-Cane 
fettlement, above Ninety-Six. The refult of that dangerous congrefs, 
tempted the proud favages to ad fuch a part, as they were tamely forgiven, 
and unafked, all their former feenes of blood. 

During this diflraded period, the French ufed their utmofl endeavours to 
involve us in a general Indian war, which to have faved South-Carolina and 
Georgia, would probably have required the affiflance of a confiderable number 
of our troops from Canada. They flrove to fupply the Cheerake, by 
way of the Miffifippi, with warlike flores ; and alfo fent them powder, 
bullets, flints, knives, and red paint, by their (launch friend, the dif- 
affeded Great Mortar, and his adherents. And though they failed in 
executing their mifehievous plan, both on account of the manly efcape of 
our traders, and the wife condud of thofe below, they did not defpair. 
Upon fludious deliberation, they concluded, that, if the aforefaid chieftain 

Tab 
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Tah Tah T’ujlanage^ his family, and warriors, fettled high up one of their 
leading rivers, about half way toward the Cheerake, it would prove th6 
only means then left, of promoting their general caufe againft the Britifh 
colonifts: And, as the lands were good for hunting,—the river fhallow, 
and abounding with fakifli grafs, for the deer to feed on in the heat of the 
day, free of troublefome infefts,—and as the ftream glided by the Ale- 
bahma garrifon to Mobiile, at that time in the French hands, it could not 
well fail to decoy a great many of the ambitious young warriors, and 
others, to go there and join our enemies, on any occafion which ap¬ 
peared molt conducive to their defign of fliedding blood, and getting 
a higher name among their wolfifh heroes. He and his numerous pack, 
confident of fuccefs, and of receiving the French fupplies by water, fet 
off for their new feat, well loaded, both for their Cheerake friends 
and themfelves. He had a French commiffion, with plenty of becs-wax, 
and decoying piftures j and a flourilhing flag, which in dry weather, 
was difplayed day and night, in the middle of their anti-anglican theatre. 
It in a great meafure anfwered the ferpenfme defign of the FTench, for 
it became the general rendezvous of the Mifllfippi Indians, the Chee- 
r^ke, and the more mifehievous part of the Mufleohge. The latter became 
the French carriers to thofe high-land favages: and had they received 
the ammunition fent them by water, and that nefl; been allowed to con¬ 
tinue, we fliould have had the French on our fouthern colonies at the 
head of a dreadful confederated army of favages, carrying defolation 
where-ever they went. Bur, the plan mifearried, our friendly gallant 
Chikkafah, being w’ell informed of the ill defign of this nefl of hor¬ 
nets, broke it up. A confiderable company of their refolute warriors 
inarched againft it; and, as they readily knew the place of the Great Mortar’s 
refidence, they attacked if, and though they miflTed him, they killed his bro¬ 
ther. This, fo greatly intimidated him, and his clan, that they fuddenly 
removed from thence; and their favourite plan was abortive. When he 
got near to a place of fafety, he (hewed how highly irritated he was againft 
us, and our allies. His difappointnient, and difgrace, prevented him from 
returning to his own native town, and excited him to fettle in the remoteft, 
and moft northern one of the whole nation, toward the Cheerake, in order 
to alTift them, (as far as the French, and his own corroding temper 
might enable him) againft the innocent objeds of his enmity: and 
during the continuance of the war we held with thofe favages, he and a 

numerous 
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numerous party of his adherents kept paffing, and repafllng, from thence 
to the bloody theatre. They were there, as their loud infulting bravadoes 
teftified, during our two before-mentioned campaigns, under the Hon. Col. 
Montgomery, and Major Grant. The wife endeavours of Governor Bull, 
of South-Carolina, and the unwearied application of Governor Ellis, of 
Georgia, in concert with the gentlemen of two great trading houfes, the 
one at Augufta, and tlie other on the Carolina fide of the river, not far 
below, where the Indians crowded day and night, greatly contributed to 
demolifli the plan of the French and their ally, the Great Mortar. 

Vfhen public fpirit, that divine fpark, glows in the bread: of any of the 
American leaders, it never fails to communicate its influence, all around, 
even to the favages in the remoteft wildernefs; of which Governor Ellis 
is an illuftrious inftance. He fpeedily reconciled a jarring colony—calmed 
the raging Muflcohge, though fet on by the miichievous Alebahma French, 
—pacified the Cheerake, and the refl: of their confederates—fent them off 
well pleafed, without executing their bafe defign, and engaged them into a 
neutrality. The following, is one inftance—As foon as the Indians killed 
our traders, they fent runners to call home their people, from our fettle- 
ments: a friendly head warrior, who had notice of it at night, near Au¬ 
gufta, came there next day with a few more, exprefled his forrow for the 
mifchief his countrymen had done us, protefted he never had any ill inten¬ 
tions againft us, and faid that, though by the law of blood, he ought to 
die, yet, if we allowed him to live as a friend, he fhould live and die 
one. Though thoufands of regular troops would moft probably have 
been totally cut off, had they been where the intended general mafia- 
ere began, without an efcortment of our provincials j yet an unfkilful, 
haughty oflicer of Fort-Augufta laboured hard for killing this wairror, and 
his companion, which of courfe, would have brought on what the enemy 
fought, a complicated, univerfal war. But his excellency’s humane tem¬ 
per, and wife condufl, aduating the Indian trading gentlemen of Augufta, 
they fuffered him to fet off to ftrive to prevent the further effufion of in¬ 
nocent blood, and thus procured the happy fruits of peace, to the infant 
colonies of Georgia and South-Carolina. 
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T heir country is fituated, nearly in the centre, between the Chee- 
rake, Georgia, Eaft and Weft-Florida, and the Choktah and Chik- 
kafah nations, the one 200, and the other 300 miles up the Miflifippi. It 
extends 180 computed miles, from north to fouth. It is called the Creek 
country, on account of the great number of Creeks, or fmall bays, rivulets 
and fwamps, it abounds with. This nation is generally computed to con- 
fift of about 3500 men fit to bear arms j and has fifty towns,^or villages. 
The principal are Ok-whus-ke^ Ok-chaU ’Tuk-ke-hat-che^ Tal-ld-fCy Kow^he- 
tahy and Cha-Jodh. The nation confifts of a mixture of feveral broken 
tribes, whom the Mufkohge artfully decoyed to incorporate with them, in 
order to ftrengthen themfelves againft hoftile attempts. Their former na¬ 
tional names were ^ae-keo~g€y Ok-chai, Pak-kd-nciy Wee-toM'kc'y 

with them is alfo one town of the Sha-wa-noy and one of the Nah-chee In¬ 
dians ; likewife two great towns of the Koo-a-fdh-te. The upper part of the 
Mnflcohge country is very hilly—the middle lefs fo—the lower towns, level: 
Thefe are fettled by the remains of the Oofechay Okone, and Sawakola nations. 
Moft of their towns are very commodioufly and pleafantly fituated, on 
large, beautiful creeks, or rivers, where the lands are fertile, the water clear 
and well tailed, and the air extremely pure. As the ftreams have a quick 
defcent, the climate is of a moft happy temperature, free from difagreeable 
heat or cold, unlefs for the fpace of a few days, in fnmmer and winter, 
according to all our American climes. In their country are four bold rivers, 
which fpring from the Apalahche mountains, and interlock with the eaftern 
branches of the Miffifippi. The Koofah river is the weftern boundary of 
their towns: It is 200 yards broad, and runs by the late Alebahma, to 

L 1 Mobille, 
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Mobille, eaftward. Okwhulke lies 70 miles from the former, which taking 
a confiderable fouthern fweep, runs a weftern courfe, and joins the aforefaid 
great dream, a little below that deferred garrifon *, fince the year i',764, the 
Mufkohge have fettled feveral towns, feventy miles eaftward from Okwhuflte, 
on the Chatahooche river, near to the old trading path. . This great lympid 
dream is 200 yards broad, and lower down, it pades by the Apalahche, 
into Florida fo that this nation extends 140 miles in breadth from ead to . 
wed, according to the courfe of the trading path. 

Their land is generally hilly, but not mountainous which allows, an 
army an eaiy padage into their country, to retaliate their infults and cruel¬ 
ties—that period feems to advance apace j for the dne dourifhing accounts 
of thofe who gain by the art, will not always quiet a fudering people. 
As the Mufkohge judge only from what they fee around them, they Hrmly 
believe they are now more powerful than any nation that might be tempted to 
invade them. Our padive condudt toward them, caufes them to entertain 
a very mean opinion of our martial abilities : but, before we tamely allowed 
them to commit adts of hodility, at pleafure, (which will foon be men¬ 
tioned) the traders taught them fometimes by drong felt ledbns, to con^ 
elude, the Englifh to be men and warriors. They are certainly the mod 
powerful Indian nation we are acquainted with on this continent, and within 
thirty years pad, they are grown very warlike. Toward the concludon of 
their lad war with the Cheerake, they defeated them fo eafily, that in con-^ 
tempt, they fent- feveral of their women and fmall boys againd them, 
though, at that time,, the Cheerake. were the mod numerous. The. 
Choktah.were alfo much, inferior to them, in feveral engagements they, 
had with them *, though,. perhaps,, they are the. mod artful ambufeaders,, 
and wolfifh favages, in.America.—But, having no rivers in their own coun¬ 
try, very few of them can fwim, which often proves inconvenient and dan¬ 
gerous, when they are in purfuit of the enemy, or purfued by them. We 
jfhould be politically forry for their differences with each other to be re¬ 
conciled, as long experience, convinces us they cannot live without fhedding. 
human blood fomewhere or other, on account of their jealous and fierce 
tempers, in refentment.of any kind of injury, and the martial preferment, 
each obtains for every fcalp of an enemy. They are fo extremely anxious . 
to be didinguifhed by high war*titles, that fometimes a fmall party of war¬ 
riors, on failing of fu.ccefs in their cam.paign, have been detected in mur¬ 
dering. 
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dering fome of their own people, for the fake of their fcalps. We can¬ 
not expe( 5 l that they will obferve better faith towards us—therefore com¬ 
mon fenfe and felf-love ought to dired us to chufe the leall of two una¬ 
voidable evils; ever to keep the wolf from our own doors, by engaging 
him with his wolfilh neighbours: at leaft, the officious hand of folly ffiould 
not part them, when they are earneftly engaged in their favourite element 
againft each other. 

All the other Indian nations we have any acquaintance with, are vifibly 
and faft declining, on account of their continual mercilefs wars, the im¬ 
moderate ufe of fpirituous liquors, and the infedious ravaging nature of 
the fmall pox: but the Mulkohge have few enemies, and the traders with 
them have taught them to prevent the laft contagion from fpreading among 
their towns, by cutting off all communication with thofe who are infeded, 
till the danger is over. Eefides, as the men rarely go to war till they have 
helped the women to plant a fufficient plenty of provifions, contrary to the 
ufual method of warring favages, it is fo great a help to propagation, that 
by this means alfo, and their artful policy of inviting decayed tribes to in¬ 
corporate with them, I am affured by a gentleman of diftinguiflied charader, 
who fpeaks their language as well as their beft orators, they have in- 
creafed double in number within the fpace of thirty years paft, notwithftand- 
ing their widows are confined to a ftrid ftate of celibacy, for the full 
fpace of four years after the death of their hufbands. When we confider 
that two or three will go feveral hundred miles, to way-lay an enemy— 
the contiguous fituation of fuch a prodigious number of corrupt, haughty, 
and mifehievous favages to our valuable colonies, ought to draw our atten¬ 
tion upon them. Thofe of us who have gained a fufficient knowledge of 
Indian affairs, by long experience and obfervation, are firmly perfuaded that 
theXeeds of war are deeply implanted in their hearts againft us; and that 
the allowing them, in our ufual tame manner, to infult, plunder, and mur¬ 
der peaceable Britifh fubjeds, only tempts them to engage deeper in their 
diabolical feenes of blood, till they commence a dangerous open war againft 
us : the only probable means to preferve peace, is either to fet them and 
their rivals on one another, or by prudent management, influence them to 
employ themfelves in railing filk, or any other ftaple commodity that would 
beft fuit their own temper and climate. Prudence points out this, but the 
tafk is too arduous for ftrangers ever to be-able to qffed, or they care not 
a%out it-. 
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Before the latecefilon of Eaft and Weft Florida to Great Britain, the country 
of the Mufkohge lay between the territories of the Englilh, Spaniards, 
French, Choktah, Chikkafah, and Cheerake.—And as they had a water car¬ 
riage, from the two Floridas; to fecure their liberties, and a great trade 
by land from Georgia and South-Carolina, this nation regulated the Indian 
balance of power in our fouthern parts of North-America*, for the French 
could have thrown the mercenary Choktah, and the Miffiftppi favages, into 
the fcale, whenever their intereft feemed to require it. The Mulkohge hav¬ 
ing three rival chriftian powers their near neighbours, and a French garrifon 
on the fouthern extremity of the central part of their country ever fince 
the war of the year 1715*, the old men, being long informed by'the 
oppoftte parties, of the different views, and intrigues of thofe European 
powers, who paid them annual tribute under the vague appellation of pre- 
fents, were become furpriffngly crafty in every turn of low politics. They 
held it as an invariable maxim, that their fecurity and welfare required a 
perpetual friendly interconrfe with us and the French-, as our political 
ftate of war with each other, would always fecure their liberties: whereas, 
if they joined either party, and enabled it to prevail over the other, their 
ftate, they faid, would then become as unhappy as that of a poor fellow, 
who had only one perverfe wife, and yet muft bear with her /toward 
temper *, but a variety of choice would have kept off fuch an affliding 
evil, either by his giving her a filent caution againft behaving ill, or by 
enabling him to go to another, who was in a better temper. But as the 
French Alebahma Garrifon had been long directed by fkilful officers, and 
fupplied pretty well with corrupting brandy, taffy, and decoying trifles 
at the expence of government, they induftrioufly applied their mifehievous 
talents in imprelTing many of the former fimple and peaceable natives with 
falfe notions of the ill intentions of our colonies. In each of their towns, 
the French gave a confiderable penfion to an eloquent head-man, to cor¬ 
rupt the Indians by plaufible pretexts, and inflame them againft us j who 
informed them alfo of every material occurrence, in each of their refpedtive 
circles. The force of liquors made them fo faithful to their truft, that they 
poifoned the innocence of their own growing families, by tempting them,, 
from their infancy, to receive the word impreffions of the Britifli colonifts : 
and as they very feldom got the better of thole prejudices, they alienated 
the affedions of their offspring, and riveted their bitter enmity againft us. 
That condud of the Ghriftian Phench has fixed many of the Muffcohge 
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in a flrong native hatred to the Britiih Americans, which being hereditary, 
nmft of courfe increafe, as faft as they increafe in numbers; unlefs we give 
them fuch a fevere lelTon, as their annual hoftile condufl to us, has highly 
deferved fince the year 1760. I fhall now fpeak more explicitly on this 
very material point. 

•By our fuperintendant’s ftrange purfuit of improper meafures to appeafe 
the Muflcohge, as before noticed, the watchful French engaged the irritated 
Great Mortar to infpire his relations to cut off fome of our traders by fur- 
prife, and follow the blow at the time the people were ufually employed in 
the corn-fields, left our party ftiould ftop them, in their intended bloody ca¬ 
reer. They accordingly began their hoftile attack in the upper town 
of the nation, except one, where their mifchievous red abettor lived: 
two white people and a negroe were killed, while they were in the horfe- 
pen, preparing that day to have fet off with their returns to the Englifh 
fettlements. The trader, who was furly and ill-natured, they chopped 
to pieces, in a moft horrid manner, but the other two they did not 
treat with any kind of barbarity •, which fhews that the worft people, in 
their worft adlions, make a diftinftion between the morally virtuous, and 
vicious. The other white people of that trading houfe, happily were at that 
time in the woods j—they heard the favage platoon, and the death, and war- 
whoop, which fufficiently warned them of their imminent danger, and to 
feek their fafety by the beft means they could. Some of them went through 
the woods after night, to our friend towns ; and one who happened to be 
near the town when the alarm was given, going to bring in a horfe, was 
obliged to hide himfelf under a large fallen tree, till night came on. 
The eager favages came twice, pretty near him, imagining he would chufe 
rather to depend on the horfe’s fpeed, than his own : when the town was 
engaged in dividing the fpoils, his wife fearing (he might be watched, took 
a confiderable fweep round, through the thickets, and by fearching the place,, 
and making fignals, where flie expeded he lay concealed, fortunately found 
him, and gave him provifions to enable him to get to our fettlements, 
and then returned home in tears: he arrived fafe at Augufta, though 
exceedingly torn with the brambles, as his fafety required him to travel 
through unfrequented trafts. In the mean while, the favages having by this 
inflamed their greedy thirft for blood, fet off fwiftly, and as they darted 
3 along 
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■along founding the news of war, they from a few, increafed fo fall, that their 
voices conveyed fnch thrilling fhocks to thofe they were in queft of, as if 
the infernal legions had broken loofe through their favourite Alebahma, and 
were invefted with power to deftroy the innocent. The great Okwhufl^te- 
town, where they reached, lay on the weftern fide of the large eafternmoli 
branch of Mobille river, which joins a far greater weftern river, almoft two 
miles below the late Alebahma-, and the Englifli traders ftore-houfes lay 
cppofite to the town. Thofe red ambafladors of the French, artfully 
pafled the river above the town, and ran along filently to a gentleman’s 
dwelling houfe, where they firft fhot down one of his fervants, and in a 
minute or two after, himfelf: probably, he might have been faved, if he 
had not been too defperate j for a ftrong-bodied leading warrior of the town 
was at his houfe when they came to it, who grafped him behind, with his 
face toward the wall, on purpofe to fave him from being fhot -, as they durft 
not kill himfelf, under the certain pain of death. But very unluckily, the 
gentleman ftruggled, got hold of him, threw him to the ground, and fo 
became too fair a mark.—Thus the Frenchified favages cut off, in the bloom 
of his youth, the fon of J. R. Efq-, Indian trading merchant of Augufta, who 
was the moft ftately, comely, and gallant youth, that ever traded in the 
Mulkohge country, and equally bleft with every focial virtue, that attrads 
efteem. The very favages lament his death to this day, though it w’as ufual 
with him to corred as many of the fwaggering heroes, as could ftand 
round him in his houfe, when they became impudent and mifehievous, 
through the plea of drinking fpirituous liquors: when they recover from 
their bacchanal phrenzy, they regard a man of a martial fpirit, and con¬ 
temn the pufillanimous. 

While the town was in the utmoft furprife, the ambitious warriors 
were joyfully echoing—“all is fpoiled and founding the death-whoop, 
they, like fo many infernal furies commifiioned to deftroy, fet off* at 
full fpeed, difperfing their bloody legions to various towns, to carry ge¬ 
neral deftrudion along with them. But before any of their companies 
reached to the Okchai war-town, (the native place of the Great Mortar) the 
inhabitants had heard the maftacre was begun, and according to their rule, 
killed two of our traders in their houfe, when quite off their guard: 
as thefe traders were brave, and regardlefs of danger by their habit 
jof living, the favages were afraid to bring their arms with them, it being un- 
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nfual, by reafon of the fecure fituation of the town. A few therefore 
entered the houfe, with a fpecious pretence, and intercepted them from the 
fire-arms, which lay on a rack, on the front of the chimney *, they inftantly 
feized them, and as they were loaded with large fhot, they killed thofe 
rwo valuable and intrepid men, and left them on the fire—buf if they 
had been a few minutes fore-warned of the danger, their lives would have 
coft the whole town very dear, unlefs they had kindled the houfe with 
fire-arrows. 

Like peftilential vapours driven by whirlwinds, the mifehievous fa- 
vages endeavoured to bring defolation on the innocent objecfls of their 
fury, wherever they came: but the different flights of the trading people, 
as well as their own expertnefs in the woods, and their connedions 
with the Indians, both by marriage and' other tics of friendflup, difap- 
pointed the accomplifhment of the main point of the French diabolical' 
fcheme of dipping them all over in blood. By fundry means, a con- 
fiderable number of our people met at the friendly houfe of the old 
Wolf-King, two miles from the Alebahma Fort, where that faithful 
ftern chieftain treated them with the greateft kindnefs. But, as the 
whole nation was diftraded, and the neighbouring towns were devoted 
to the French intereft, he found that by having no fortrefs, and only 
forty warriors in his town, he was unable to proted the refugees. In 
order therefore to keep good faith with his friends, who put themfelves un¬ 
der his protedion, he told them their fituation, fupplied thofe of them with 
arms and ammunition who chanced to have none, and conveyed them into 
a contiguous thick fivamp, as their only place of fecurity for that time;. 
“ which their own valour, he faid, he was fare would maintain, both againft 
the French, and their mad friends.” He was not miftaken in his favour¬ 
able opinion of their war abilities, for they ranged themfelves fo well, that 
the enemy found it impradicable to attack them, without fuftaining far 
greater lofs than they are known to hazard.—He fupplied them with necef- 
faries, and fent them fafe at length to a friendly town, at a confiderable 
diitance, where they joined feveral other traders, from different places,, 
and were foon after fafely efcorted to Savanah. 

It is furprifing how thofe hardy men evaded the dangers they were fur- 
munded with, efpecially at the beginning, and with fo little lofs. One of 
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them told me, that while a party of the favages were on a corn-houfe fcaf- 
fold, painting thcmfelves red and black, to give the cowardly blow to him 
and his companions, an old woman overheard them concerting their bloody 
defign, and fpeedily informed him of. the threatening danger: he mentioned 
the intended place of meeting to his friends, and they immediately fet off, 
one this way, and another that, to prevent a purfuit, and all met fafe, to 
the great regret of the Chriftian French and their red hirelings. I was in¬ 
formed that another confiderable trader, who lived near a river, on 
the outfide of a town, where he flood fecure in the affedion of his favage 
brethren, received a vifit from two lufty ill-looking ftrangers, without 
being difcovered by any of the inhabitants. They were anointed with 
bear’s oil, and quite naked, except a narrow flip of cloth for breeches, and 
a light blanket. When they came in, they looked around, wild and con- 
fufed, not knowing how to execute the French commifiion, confiftently 
with their own fafety, as they brought no arms, left it fliould have difco¬ 
vered their intentions, and by that means expofed them to danger. But 
they feated themfelves near the door, both to prevent his efcape, and watch 
a favourable opportunity to perpetrate their murdering fcheme. His white 
domeftics were a little before gone into the woods ; and he and his Indian wife 
were in the ftorehoufe, where there chanced to be no arms of defence, which 
made his efcape the more hazardous. He was nearly in the fame light drefs, 
as that of his “vifitants, according to the mode of their domeftic living: 
he was about to give them fome tobacco, when their countenances growing 
more gloomy and fierce, were obferved by his wife, as well as the mif- 
chievous diredion of their eyes; prefently therefore as they bounded up, the 
one to lay hold of the white man, and the other of an ax that lay on the 
floor, (he feized it at the fame inftant, and cried, “ hufband fight ftrong, 
and run oft, as becomes a good warrior.” The favage drove to lay 
hold of him, till the other could difengage himfelf from the lharp ftrug- 
gle the woman held with him ; but by a quick prefence of mind, the huf¬ 
band decoyed his purfuer round a large ladder that joined the loft, and 
being ftrong and fwift-footed, he there took the advantage of his too 
eager adverfary, dafned him to the ground, and ran out of the houfe, 
full fpeed to the river, bounded into it, foon made the oppofite fhore, 
and left them at the ftore-houfe, from whence the woman, as a trufty 
friend, drove them off, with the utmoft defpight,—her family was her 
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proteclion. The remaining part of that day, he ran a great diftance 
through the woods, called at night on fuch white people, as he ima¬ 
gined his fafety allowed him, was joined by four of them, and went toge¬ 
ther to Penfacola. Within three or four days-march of that place, the 
lands, they told me, were in general, either boggy and low, or confiding 
of fandy pine-barrens. Although they were almoft naked, and had lived 
for many days on the produce pf the woods, yet the daftardly Spa¬ 
niards were fo hardened againft the tender feelings of nature in favour of the 
diftreffed, who now took fandtuary under the Spanifli flag, as to refufe them 
every kind of afTiftance; contrary to the hofpitable cuftom of the red ra¬ 
vages, even towards thofe they devote to the fire. A north-country fkipper, 
who rode in the harbour, was equally diveiled of the bowels of companion 
toward them, notwithftanding their prefling entreaties, and offers of bills 
on very refpedlable perfons in Charles-Town. But the commandant of the 
place foon inftrudted him very feelingly in the common laws of huma¬ 
nity ; for on fome pretext, he feized the veffel and cargo, and left the nar¬ 
row-hearted mifer to fhift for himfelf, and return home as he could : thofe un¬ 
fortunate traders.were kindly treated however by the head-man of an adjacent 
town of the Apalahche Indians, who being a confiderable dealer, fupplied 
them with every thing they flood in need of, till, in time, they were recalled i 
for which they foon very thankfully paid him and the refl of his kind fa¬ 
mily, with handlbme prelents, as a token of their friendfliip and gratitude. 

In the mean while, fome of the eloquent old traders continued in their towns, 
where the red flag of defiance was hung up day and night, as the French 
had no interefl there : and, in a few other towns, fome of our thoughtlefs 
young men, who were too much attached to the Indian life, from an early 
purfuit in that wild and unlimited country, chofe to run any rifk, rather 
than leave their favourite feenes of pieafure. In the day-time, they kept in 
the moft unfrequented places, and ufually returned at night to their friend’s 
houfe: and they followed that dangerous method of living a confiderable 
time, in different places, without any mifchance. One of them told me, 
that one evening, v/hen he was returning to his wife’s houfe on horfe-back, 
before the ufual time, he was overtaken by a couple of young warriors, 
who pranced up along afide of him. They fpoke very kindly according to 
their cuftom, that they might fhed blood, like wolves, without hazarding 
their own carcafes. As neither of them had any weapons, except a long 
knife hanging round their neck in a fheath, they were afraid to attack him, on 
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fo hazardous a lay. Their qucftions, cant language, and difcompofed coun¬ 
tenances, informed him of their bloody intentions, and cautioned him from? 
falling into any of their wily ftratagems, which all cowards are dextrous in 
forming. When they came to a boggy cane-branch, they ftrove to per- 
fuade him to alight, and reft a little, but finding their labour in vain, they 
got dov/n : one prepared a club to kill him^ and the other a fmall frame of 
fplit canes tied together with bark, to bear his fealp—feeing this, he fet off 
with the bravado whoop, through the high lands, and as he rode a fwift 
horfe, he left them out of fight in an inftant. He took a great fweep round, 
to avoid an after-chafe. At night, he went to the town, got fire-arms, and 
provifions, and foon arrived fafe in Georgia. 

Other inftances may be related, but thefe will fuffice to fhew how fer- 
viceable fuch hardy and expert men would be to their country, as here¬ 
tofore, if our Indian trade was properly regulated ; and how exceedingly 
preferable the tenth part of their number would prove againft boafted regular 
troops, in the woods. Though the britifti legions are as warlike and formi¬ 
dable in the field of battle, as any troops whatever, a^ their martial bravery 
has often teftifted j yet in fome fituations they would be infignificant and help>- 
lefs. Regular bred foldiers, in the American woods, would be of little fer- 
vice. The natives and old inhabitants, by being trained to-arms from their 
infancy, in their wood-land fphere of life, could always furround themi 
and fweep them off entirely, with little damage to themfelves. In fuch a 
cafe, field-pieces are a mere farce. The abettors of arbitrary power, who. 
are making great advances through the whole Britifti empire, to force the 
people to decide this point, and retrieve their conftkutional rights and liber¬ 
ties, would do well to confider this. Is it poffible for tyranny to be fo 
weak and blind, as to flatter its corrupt greatnefs with the wild notion 
of placing a defpotic military power of a few thoufand regular troops, over 
millions of the Americans, who- are trained to arms of defence, from the 
time they are able to carry them—generally inured to dangers, and all of 
them pofleffing, in a high degree, the focial virtues of their manly free- 
minded fore-fathers, who often bled in the noble caufe of liberty, when 
hateful tyranny perfifted in ftretching her rod of opprelTion over their repin^ 
ing country ? Tyrants are obftinately deaf, and blind ; they will fee and 
hear only through the falfe medium of felf-interefted court-flatterers, and,, 
inftead of redrelTmg the grievances of the people, have fometimes openly 
7 defpifed 
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defpifed and infulted them, for even exhibiting their modeft prayers at the 
foot of the throne, for a reftoration of their rights and privileges. Some 
however have been convinced in the end they were wrong, and have juftly 
fuffered by the anathematizing voice of God and a foederal union. That 
“ a prince can do no ill’* is a flat contradiftion of reafon and experiencCj 
and of the Englifh Magna Charta. 

Soon after Wert-Florida was ceded to Great-Britain, two warlike 
towns of the Koo-a-fah te Indians removed from near the late danger¬ 
ous Alabahma French garrifon, to the Choktah country about twenty- 
five miles below Tumbikbe—a ftrong wooden fortrefs, fituated on the 
weftern fide of a high and firm bank, overlooking a narrow deep point 
of the river of Mobille, and diftant from that capital, one hundred 
leagues. The difeerning old war-chieftain of this remnant, perceived that 
the proud Mufkohge, inftead of reforming their condud towards us, by our 
mild remonftrances, grew only more impudent by our lenity j therefore 
being afraid of fharing the juftly deferved fate of the others, he wifely 
withdrew to this fituation as the French could not pofTibly fupply 
them, in cafe we had exerted ourfelves, either in defence of our properties, or 
in revenge of the blood they had fhed. But they were foon forced to return 
to their former place of abode, on account of the partiality of fome of them 
to their former confederates; which proved lucky in its confequences, to 
the traders, and our fouthern colonies: for, when three hundred warriors of 
the Muflcohge were on their way to the Choktah to join them in a war againft 
us, two Kooafahte horfemen, as allies, were allowed to pafs through their 
ambufeade in the evening, and they gave notice of the impending danger. 
Thefe Kooafahte Indians, annually fan(5tify the mulberries by a public 
oblation, before which, they are not to be eaten *, which they fay, is ac¬ 
cording to their ancient law. 

I am alTured by a gentleman of chara(5ler, who traded a long time near 
the late Alebahma garrifon, that within fix miles of it, live the remains . of 
feven Indian nations, who ufually converfed with each other in their own 
different dialeds, though they underftood the Mufkohge language i but 
being naturalized, they were bound to obferve the laws and cuftoms of the 
main original body. Thefe reduced, broken tribes, who have helped to 
multiply the Mufkohge to a dangerous degree, have alfo a fixed oral tradi¬ 
tion, that they formerly came from South-America, and, after fundry ftrug- 
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gles in defence of liberty, fettled their prefent abode; but the Mofkohge 
record themfelves to be terrse filii, and believe their original predeceflbrs 
came from the weft, and refided under ground, which feems to be a faint 
image of the original formation of mankind out of the earth, perverted 
by time, and the ufual arts of prieft-craft. 

It will be fortunate, if the late peace between the Mufkohge and Choktah, 
through the mediation of a fuperintendant, doth not foon afted the fecurity of 
Georgia^ and Eaft and Weft-Florida, efpecially ftiould it continue long, and 
Britain and Spain engage in a war againft each other : for Spain will fupply 
them with warlike ftores, and in concert, may without much oppofition, re¬ 
take the Floridas j which they feem to have much at heart. A Cuba vcftel,. 
in the year 1767, which feemed to be coafting on purpofe to meet fome of 
the Mufkohge, found a camp of them almoft oppofite to the Apalache old 
fields, and propofed purchafing thofe lands from them ; in order to fecure- 
their liberties, and, at the fame time, gratify the inherent, ardent defire 
they always had to oppofe the Englifh nation. After many artful flourifhes, 
well adapted to fooche the natives into a compliance on account of the 
reciprocal advantages they propofed, fome of the Mufkohge confented to 
go in the veftel to the Havannah, and there finifh the friendly bargain. 
They went, and at the time propofed, were fent back to the fame place,, 
but, as they are very clofe rn their fecrets, the traders know not the re- 
fult of chat affair; but when things in Europe require, time will difelofe it. 

As the Mufkohge were well known to be very mifehievous to our bar¬ 
rier-inhabitants, and to be an over-match for the numerous and fickle Chok¬ 
tah, the few warlike Chikkafah, by being put in the fcale with thefe,. would; 
in a few years, have made the Mufkohge kick the beam. Thus our 
fouthern colonifts might have fat in pleafure, and fecurity, under their fig- 
trees, and in their charming arbours of fruitful grape-vines. But now, 
they are uncertain whether they plant for themfelves, or for the red favages,. 
who frequently take away by force or ftealth, their horfes and other effeds. 
The Mufkohge chieftain, called the “ Great Mortar,” abetted the Cheerake 
againft us, as hath been already noticed, and frequently, with, his warriora 
and relations, carried them as good a fupply of ammunition,, as the Frencli 
of the Alebahmah-garrifon could well fpare : for by order of their govern^ 
meat, they were bound to referve a certain quantity, for any unforefeen occa- 
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fion that might happen. If they had been poffeft of more, they would 
have given with a liberal hand, to enable them to carry on a war againll 
\is, and they almoft effected their earneft wifheS, when the Englifh little 
expected it; for as foon as the watchful officer of the garrifon, was in¬ 
formed by his trufty and well inftru^led red difciple, the Great Mor¬ 
tar, that the Cheerake were on the point of declaring againft the En- 
gliffi, he faw the confequence, and fent a pacquet by a Mufkohge runner^ 
to Tumbikbe-fort in the Choktah country, which was forwarded by 
another, and foon delivered to the governor of New-Orleans: the con¬ 
tents informed him of the favourable opportunity that offered for the 
French to fettle themfelves in the Cheerake country, where the late 
Fort-Loudon flood, near the conflux of Great Telliko and Tennafe-rivers, 
and fo diftrefs our fouthern colonics, as the body of the Cheerake, 
Mufkohge, Choktah, Aquahpa, and the upper Miffifippl-Indians headed 
by the French, would be able to maintain a certain fuccefsful war againfl 
us, if well fupplied with ammunition. Their deliberations were fhort—they 
foon fent off a large pettiaugre, Efficiently laden with warlike flores, 
and decoying prefents; and in obedience to the orders the crew had re¬ 
ceived of making all the difpatch they poffibly could, in the third moon of 
their departure from New Orleans, they arrived within a hundred and twenty 
computed miles of thofe towns that are a little above the unhappy Fort- 
Loudon : there they were luckily flopped in their miichievous career, by a 
deep and dangerous catarad*, the waters of which rolled down with a pro¬ 
digious rapidity, dafhed againfl the oppofite rocks, and from thence ruflied 
off with impetuous violence, on a quarter-angled courfe. It appeared fo 
fhocking and unfurmountable to the monfieurs, that after flaying there 
a confiderable time, in the vain expedlation of feeing fome of their triends, 
neceffity forced them to return back to New Orleans, about 2600 com¬ 
puted miles, to their inconfolable difappointment. 

Thefe circumflances are now well known to our colonies : and, if our 
ftate policy had not Efficiently difeovered itfelf of late, it would appear 
not a little Erprifing that the Great Mortar, fhould have Ech influence 
on the great beloved man, (fo the Indians term, the Epenntendant) as 
to move him, at a congrefs in Augufla, to write by that bitter enemy of 
the Englifh name, a conciliating letter to the almofl-vanq.uiffied and de- 
fponding Choktah—for where the conquerors have not an oblique point in 
^ view,, 
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view, the conquered are always the firft who humbly fue for peace. This 
beloved ephlle, that accompanied the eagles-tails, fwans-wings, white beads, 
white pipes, and tobacco, was fent by a white interpreter, and Mejhe- 
Jhecke^ a Mufkohge war-chieftain, to the perfidious Choktah, as a ftrong 
confirmation of peace. Without doubt it was a mafter ftroke of court- 
policy, to flrive to gain fo many expert red auxiliaries •, and plainly fhews 
how extremely well he deferves his profitable place of public truft. I 
am aflfured by two refpe(5lable, intelligent, old Indian traders, G. G. and 
L. M. G. Efqi that they frequently diflliaded him from ever dab- 
ling in fuch muddy waters *, for the confequence would unavoidably prove 
fatal to our contiguous colonics. This was confirmed by a recent in- 
ftance—the late Cheerake war, which could not have commenced, if the 
Mufkohge and Cheerake had not been reconciled, by the affiduous en¬ 
deavours of an avaricious, and felf-interefted governor. If any reader 
reckons this too bold, or perfonal, I requeft him to perufe a performance, 
entitled, “ A modefl reply to his Excellency J. G. Efq-,” printed in Charles¬ 
town, in the year 1750, in which every material circumflance is fuffici- 
ently authenticated. 

When we confider the defencelefs ftate, and near fituation of our three fou- 
thern barrier colonies to the numerous Muflcohge and Choktah—what favour¬ 
able opinion can charity reafonably induce us to form of the continued train 
of wrong meafures the managers of our Indian affairs have fludioufly pur- 
fued, by officioufly mediating, and reconciling the deep-rooted enmity 
which fubfifted between thofe two mifehievous nations ? If they could not, 
confifbent with the tenour of their political office, encourage a conti¬ 
nuance of the war, they might have given private inftruflions to fome 
difereet trader to ftrive to influence them, fo as to continue it. 

It is excufable in clergymen that live in England to perfuade us to 
inculcate, and endeavour to promote peace and good will, between the 
favages of the remote defarts of America j efpecially if they employ their 
time in fpiritual affairs, to which they ought to be entirely devoted, and 
not as courtiers, in the perplexing labyrinths of ftate affairs: but what can 
be faid of thole ftates-men, who inftead of faithfully guarding the lives and 
privileges of valuable fubjeds, extend mercy to their murderers, who have 
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a long time wantonly fhed innocent blood, and fometimes with dreadful tor-- 
tures? The blood cries aloud to the avenging God, to caufejuftice to be 
executed on their execrable heads: for a while they may efcape due punifh- 
ment, but at laft it will fail heavy upon them- 

When the fuperintendant^s deputy convened moft of the Mufkohge 
head-men, in order to write a friendly mediating letter to the Chikkafah, 
in behalf of the Miifkohge, the Great Mortar, animated with a bitter 
refenrment againft any thing tranfa^ed by any of the Britifh nation, 
introduced a confiderable number of his relations,, merely to difconcert this, 
plan. The letter, and ufual Indian tokens of peace and friendlhip, were 
however carried up by a Chikkafah trader : but the Great Mortar timed 
it fo well, that he foon fet off after the other with ninety warriors, rill he 
arrived within 150 miles of the Chikkafah country, which was halfway 
from the weftern barriers of his own; there he encamped with 83, and fent 
off feven of tbe-flauncheft to furprke and kill whomfoever they could;. 
Two days after the exprefs was delivered, they treacheroufly killed two 
young women, as they were hoeing in the field ; all the people being off 
their guard, on account of the late friendly tokens they received, and the 
affurance of the white man that there were no vifible tracks of any perfon 
on the long trading path he had come. This was the beginning of May,, 
in the year 1768, a few hours after I had fet off for South-Carolina. As 
foon as the fculking barbarians had difeharged the contents of their guns 
into their innocent vidims, they tomohawked them, and with their lono- 
{harp knives, took off the fcalps, put up the death whoo-whoop-whoop, and 
bounded away in an oblique courfe, to fliun the dreaded purfuit. ' The 
Chikkafah foon put up their fbrill war-whoop, to arm and purfue, and 
fixty fet off on horfe-back, full fpeed. They over-fhot that part of 
the woods the enemy were mod likely to have fied through ; and four 
young fprigbtly Chikkafah warriors who outran the reff, at laft difeovered, 
and intercepted them ;—they fhot dead the Great Mortar’s brother, who was 
the leader, fcalped him, and retook one of the young women’s fcalps that 
was faftened to his girdle. Three continued the chafe, and the fourth in 
a fliort time overtook them : foon afterward, they came up again with the 
enemy, at the edge of a large cane-fwamp, thick-warped with vines, and china 
briers; there they Hopped, and were at firft in doubt of their being feme of 
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their own company : the purfued foon difccvered them, and immediately in- 
fwamped, whereupon the four were forced to decline the attack, the difad- 
vantage being as four to eight in an open engagement. In a few days 
after, I fell in with them; their gloomy and fierce countenances cannot 
be exprefled •, and I had the uncourted honour of their company, three 
different times before I could reach my deflined place, on account of a very 
uncommon and fudden flow of the rivers, without any rain. Between fun- 
fet and eleven o’clock the next day, the river, that was but barely our height 
in the evening, was fwelled to the prodigious height of twenty-five feet per¬ 
pendicular, and fwept along with an impetuous force. 

It may not be improper here to mention the method we commonly ufe 
in croffing deep rivers.—When we exped high rivers, each company of 
traders carry a canoe, made of tannned leather, the fides over-lapped about 
three fingers breadth, and well fewed with three feams. Around the gun¬ 
nels, which are made of fapplings, are ftrong loop-holes, for large deer-fldn 
firings to hang down both the Tides : with two of thefe, is fecurely tied to the 
ftem and ftern, a well-fliaped fappling, for a keel, and in like manner 
the ribs. Thus, they ufually rig out a canoe, fit to carry over ten horfc 
loads at once, in the fpace of half an hour •, the apparatus is afterwards 
commonly hidden with great care, on the oppofite fhore. Few take 
the trouble to paddle the canoe ♦, for, as they are commonly hardy, and 
alfo of an amphibious nature, they ufually jump into the river, with their 
leathern barge a-head of them, and thruft it through the deep part of 
the water, to the oppofite fhore. When we ride only with a few lug¬ 
gage horfes, as was our cafe at or “ Poplar,” the above-mentioned 

high-fwelied river, we make a frame of dry pines, which we tie together 
with ftrong vines, well twifted *, when we have raifed it to be fufficiently 
buoyant, we load and paddle it acrofs the ftilleft part of the water we can 
con'^eniently find, and afterward fwim our horfes together, we keeping at 
a little diftance below them. 

At the time we firft began to fearch for convenient floating timber, 
I chanced to (land at the end of a dry tree, overfet by a hurricane, 
within three feet of a great rattle fnake, that was coiled, and on his 
watch of feif-defence, under thick herbage. I foon efpied, and killed 
7 him. 
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killed him. But an aftrologer, of twenty years (landing among the In¬ 
dians, immediately declared with ftrong afleverations, we fhould foon be 
expofed to imminent danger; which he expatiated upon largely, from his 
imagined knowledge of a combination of fecond caufes in the celeftial re¬ 
gions, actuating every kind of animals, vegetables, by their fubtil 
and delegated power. I argued in vain to hufli his groundlefs fears; how¬ 
ever, while the raft was getting ready, another gentleman, to quiet his 
timorous apprehenfions, accompanied me with fire-arms, pretty near the 
path in the beforementioned cane-fwamp, and we (laid there a confiderable 
while, at a proper diftance apart—at lafl we heard the well-mimicked voice 
of partridges, farther off than our fight could difcover, on which one of 
us ftruck up the whoop of friendfhip and indifference *, for I knew that the 
belt way of arguing on fuch occafions, was by a firmnefs of countenance and 
behaviour. 1 then went near to my companion, and laid, our cunning man 
was an Aberdeen wizard, as he had fo exadly foretold the event. The 
favages had both difeovered our tracks, and heard the found of the ax. 
We foon met them ; they were nine of the mifehievous Ohchal town, 
who had feparated from the reft of their company. We converfed a little 
while together upon our arms, and in this manner exchanged provifions 
with each other—then we went down to the bank of the river, where 
they opened their packs, Tpread out feme hairy deer and bear fkins 
with the flefhy fide undermoft, and having firft placed on them their heavy 
things, and then the lighter, with the guns which lay uppermofl, each 
made two knots with the fhanks of a fkin, and in the fpace of a few mi¬ 
nutes, they had their leathern barge afloat, which they foon thrufl before 
them to the other fhore, with a furprifingly fmall deviation from a dired 
courfe, confidering the flrong current of the water. When our aflrologer 
faw them fafe off, he wifhed them a fpeedy journey home, without being 
expofed to the neceffity of any delay. He was foon after carried fafe over 
on our raft, though once he almoft over-fet it, either by reafon of the ab- 
fence, or difturbance, of his mind. Had he contraded a fever, from the 
impending dangers his knowledge aflured him were rot yet paft, the cold 
fweat he got when left by himfelf, while we were returning with the raft, 
and afterward fwimming with the horfes, mull have contributed a good 
deal to the cure. Soon afterwards, we came in fight of their camp in 
a little fpot of clear land, furrounded by a thick cane-fwamp, where 
fome traders formerly had been killed by the Choktah. Our aftrologer 

N n urged 
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urged the necefTity of proceeding a good way farther, to avoid the danger. 

I endeavoured to convince him by fevcral recent inftances, that a timorous 
condud- was a great incentive to the bafe-minded favages, to do an injury, 
not expeding any defence ; while an open, free, and refolute behaviour, a fhow 
of taking pleafure in their company, and a difcreet care of our fire-arms, 
feldom failed to gain the good will of fuch as are not engaged in adual war 
againft our country: he acquiefced, as I engaged to fit next to the Indian 
camp, which was about a dozen yards apart from our’s. Fie chofe his place 
pretty near to mine, but in the evening, I told him, that as I did not under- 
ftand the Muflcohge dialed, nor they much of the Chikkafah language, I 
would give him the opportunity of diverting himfelf at leifure with them, 
whilft on account of the fatigues of the day, I would repofe myfelf clofe at 
the root of a neighbouring tree. This method of encamping in different 
places, on hazardous occafions, is by far the fafeft way. I told them, be¬ 
fore my removal to my night quarters, that he was almoft their countryman, 
by a refidence of above twenty years among them,—their chieftain therefore 
readily addreffed him, and according to what I expeded, gave me an op¬ 
portunity of decently retiring. But when he expeded a formal reply, 
according to their ufual cuftom, our aftrological interpreter fpoke only a 
few words, but kept pointing to the river, and his wet clothes, and 
to his head, (baking it two or three times *, thereby informing them of 
the great danger he underwent in croITing the water, which gave him fo 
violent a head-ach, as to prevent his fpeaking with any pleafure. I 
laughed, and foon after endeavoured to perfuade him to go over a little 
while to their camp, as I had done, and by that means, he might know 
better their prefent difpofition ; he replied with a doleful accent, that he was 
already too near them, to the great danger of his life, which he now too late 
faw expofed, by believing my dodrine of bringing them to obferve friendly 
meafures, inftead of pufliing beyond them as he had earneftly propofed. I 
afked him how he could reafonably fear, or exped to (hun a fudden death, no 
account of his knowledge of the ftarry influences, and (kill in expound¬ 
ing dreams, and efpecially as he feemed firmly to believe the deity had 
pre-determined the exad time of every living creature’s continuance here: 
upon this he prevaricated, and told me, that as I knew nothing of 
aftrology, nor of the ufeful and (kilful expofition of important dreams, 
neither believed any thing of witches and wizards being troublefome 
and hurtful to others, he could not imagine I believed any thing of a 
divine providence or a refurreflion of the dead j which were evidently, 
5 alike 
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alike true, as appeared both by divine writ, and the united confent of 
every ancient nation. He faid, people were ordered to watch and 
pray; I therefore could not be ruled by the fcripture, for why did 
I go to bed fo foon, and leave all that trouble to him. I told him, 
I wilked he might by prayer, obtain a calm compofure of mind. 
He faid, I was the caufe of all his uneafinefs, by inducing him, con¬ 
trary to his over night’s bloody dream, to lie fo near thofe wolfifli ra¬ 
vages. Then, in an angry panic, he curfed me, and faid, he fhoiild not 
that night have prayed there, only that the devil tempted him to be¬ 
lieve my damned lies, and fm againfl: the divine intimations he had re¬ 
ceived juft before. 

Within half a day’s ride of Augufta, I met the gentlemen who were ap¬ 
pointed to meet certain head-men of the Mulkohge, to run a line, be¬ 
tween Georgia and the Muflcohge country. The fuperintendant’s deputy 
before-mentioned, accompanying them; I then informed him of the bad 
fituation of the Indian trade, both in the Chikkafah, and Muflcohge na¬ 
tions—The caufe thereof—The dangerous policy of having reconciled thofe 
jarring v/arlike favages—the ill difpofition of the latter toward us,—and 
that it was the opinion of all the traders (one excepted) that nothing, but 
their hot war with the Choktah, prevented them from executing their mif- 
chievous intentions againft us. I faid this to the commiflary before the 
feveral gentlemen; but his conduct, and that of his brother officer in the 
Chikkafah country, were no way correfpondent to the advice. While he 
benefited the ungrateful Mufkohge, and gave them a plea to Injure 
the traders, he was free from perfonal danger, from the red quarter; 
but one night at camp, after the line had been, at the friendly 
and artful perfuafions of G. G. Efq-, run above twenty miles beyond 
the fouthern limits agreed upon, he almoft fatally experienced the 
effedls of their revengeful temper; which cannot be rertrained when 
they imagine themfelves really injured, and afterwards infulted : for 
as he was chiding a noted warrior with (harp language, the favage 
leaped up, feized the other’s gun, cocked, and prefented it againft his 
breaft; but luckily he could not difcharge it, as it was double-tricker’d, 
contrary to the model of their fmooth-bored guns. The public prints, 
however, echoed the fuccefs of our diredlors of Indian affairs, on this 
important occafion; though it was entirely owing to the abilities and 
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faithful appHcation, firft, of Mr. G. G. and afterwards of Mr. L. M. G. which 
the deputy almoft prevented by his imprudent conduft, that had nearly 
coft him alfo his iife, and endangered the public tranquility. 

In the year 1749, when I was going to Charles-town, under the provincial 
feal of South-Carolina, with a party of the Chikkafah Indians, the fmall-pox 
attacked them, not far from the Mulkohge country ; which becoming general 
through the camp, I was under the neceflity of fetting off by mylelf, between 
Flint river, and that of the Okmulgeh. I came up with a large camp of Muf- 
kohge traders, returning from the Englifh fettlements: the gentlemen told 
me, they had been lately alTured at Augufta by the Cheerake traders, that 
above a hundred and twenty of the French Shawano might be daily ex- 
peded near that place, to cut off the Englilh traders, and plunder their 
camps, and cautioned me, with much earneftnefs at parting, to keep a 
watchful eye during that day’s march. After having rode fifteen miles, 
about ten o’clock, I difcovered ahead through the trees, an Indian afcend- 
ing a fteep hill: he perceived me at the fame inftant, for they are ex¬ 
tremely watchful on fuch dangerous attempts — Ambufcade is their fa¬ 
vourite method of attack. As the company followed their leader in a line, 
each at the diftance of a few yards from the other, all foon appeared 
in view. As foon as I difcovered the foremoft, I put up the (brill 
whoop of friendfiiip, and continually fecmed to look earneftly behind 
me, till we approached near to each other, in order to draw their atten¬ 
tion from me, and fix it that way, as fnppofing me to be the foremoft of 
a company ftill behind. Five or fix foon ran at full fpeed on each fide of 
the path, and blocked up two vallics, which happened to be at the place 
of our meeting, to prevent my efcape. They feemed as if their defign 
was to attack me with their barbed arrows, left they fhould alarm my fup- 
pofed companions by the report of their guns. I obferved that inftead of 
carrying their bow and quiver over their fhoulder, as is the travelling 
cuftom, they held the former in their left hand, bent, and fome arrows. I ap¬ 
proached and addreflcd them, and endeavoured to appear quite indifferent 
at their hoftile arrangement. While I held my gun ready in my right hand 
about five yards diftant from them, their leader who ftood foremoft came 
and ftruck my breaft with the but-end of one of my piftols, which I had 
in my left hand : I told him with that vehemence of fpeech^ which is al¬ 
ways requifite on fuch an occafion, that I was an Englifh Chikkafah ; and 
informed him by expreffive geftures that there were two tens of Chik- 
5 kafah 
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kafah warriors, and more than half that number of women, befides chil¬ 
dren, a little behind, juft beyond the firft hill. At this news, they ap¬ 
peared to be much confufed, as it was unexpedbcd for fuch a number of 
warlike enemies to be fo near at hand. This Shawano partly confifted only 
of twenty-three middle fized, but ftrong bodied men, with large heads and 
broad flat crowns, and four tall young perfons, whom I conjedtured to be of 
the Cheerake nation. I fpoke a little to a hair-lipped warrior among them, 
who told me he lived in jT ukkafihche^ a northern town of that country. The 
leader whifpered fomething to his waiter, which, in like manner, was com.- 
municated to the reft, and then they all paftcd by me, with fullen looks and 
glancing eyes. I kept my guard till they were out of arrow-fliot, when 
I went on at a feemingly indifferent pace. But, as foon out of their 
view, I rode about feventy miles with great fpeed, to avoid the danger 
of a purfuir, as I imagined they would be highly enraged againft me for 
their double difappointment. About fun-fet of the fame day, I dif- 
covered more Indians a-head *, but, inftead of founding the ufual whoop 
of defiance, I went on flowly, and filently, a little way, reafoning with 
myfelf about the fafeft method in fo dangerous a fituation : I had appre- 
henfions of their being another party of the Shawano company, feparated 
in that manner to avoid a purfuit; which otherwife might be very eafy, 
by the plainnefs of their tracks, through the long grafs and herbage. 
But, at the critical time, when I had concluded to ufe no chivalry, but 
give them leg-bail inftead of it, by leaving my baggage-horfes, and making 
for a deep fwamp, 1 difeovered them to be a confiderable body of the Muf¬ 
kohge head-men, returning home with prefents from Charles Town, which 
they carried chiefly on their backs. The wolf-king (as the traders termed 
him) our.old fteady friend of the Amooklafah Town, near the late Ale- 
bahma, came foremoft, harneffed like a jack-afs, with a faddle on his 
back, well girt over one fhoulder, and acrofs under the other. We feemed 
equally glad to meet each other *, they, to hear how affairs ftood in their 
country, as well as on the trading path j and I to find, that inftead of bit¬ 
ter-hearted foes, they were friends, and would fecure my retreat from any 
purfuit that might happen. I told them the whole circumftances attending 
my meeting the Shawano, with their being conducted by our deceitful 
Cheerake friends, who were defirous of fpoiling the old beloved white 
path, by making it red *, and earneftly perfuaded them to be on their 
guard that night, as I imagined the enemy had purfued me when they 

found 
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found I had eluded their bloody intention. After a long converfation to¬ 
gether, I advifed them to go home through the woods, to prevent a larger 
body of the lurking enemy from fpoiling them, and their beloved country, 
by the lofs of fo many old beloved men, and noted warriors. I faid this, 
to roufe them againft the Cheerake j well knowing that one pack of wolves, 
was the beft watch againft another of the fame kind. They thanked me for 
the friendly notice I gave them, and the care I (hewed for their fafety, and 
engaged me to call the next day at a hunting camp, where was a war- 
leader, the fon of the clog-king of the Huphale-Town, with a confiderable 
number of their people, and defire them to remove with all fpeed to 
their camp, at the place they then fixed on. We fmoked tobacco, and 
parted well pleafed. According to promife, I went the next day to the 
camp, and delivered their melfage, which was readily complied with. The 
Shawano whom I had eluded, after rambling about, and by viewing the 
fmoke of fires from the tops of high hills and trees, and carefully liftening 
to the report of guns, fell in with two Chikkafah hunters, who were 
adopted relations of the Muflcohge, and killed, and fcalped them, and then 
ran off to the northern towns of the Cheerake. This was the true and foie 
caufe of the laft war between the Muflcohge and Cheerake ; and the fol¬ 
lowing account of the caufe of thofe nations entering into amity with each 
other, will, on the ftrifteft enquiry, be found as true. The caufe and 
direful effeds are ftill feelingly known to great numbers of the fuffering 
inhabitants, which I infert by way of caution to ftates-men hereafter. 

As the Indians have no public faith to fecure the lives of friendly 
meffengers in war-time, their wars are perpetuated from one generation 
to another, unlefs they are ended by the mediation of fome neutral party. 
A very poliftied courtier prefided in South Carolina, who was faid 
to have caft a very earned eye on the fuppofed profits of the Cheerake 
trade, which were much leffened by the Mufkohge war j and, in or¬ 
der to eftablifli it at its former value, fo as to be worth fome hazard, he 
exerted himfelf to reconcile the Mufkohge and Cheerake. If he fucceeded, 
he was fure to be fomething in pocket, and could report at home, the pro¬ 
found peace he had effeded between thofe nations by his unwearied endea¬ 
vours. He accordingly applied to fome of the mod intelligent and lead¬ 
ing traders among thofe warring favages, and attempted to perfuade them 
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by the ruling motive of mutual intereft,. to be reconciled through his bro¬ 
therly mediation. Though the Cheerake were great lofers in the war, yet 
the furviving relations of thofe who had been killed without equal revenge 
of blood, were at firft indexible, and deaf to the mediation : but, by the ora¬ 
tory of fome of their own fpeakers who had not fuffered, conneded with our 
traders perfuafions, each feparate family at laft confented to meet their ene¬ 
mies, at the time and place appointed by brotherly requed:, and there bury 
the bloody tomohawk under ground, and fmoke together, out of the 
friendly white pipe. But, as the Mulkohge were conquerors, and fre¬ 
quently returned home in their favourite and public triumphant manner, 
and had then no mifehievous views againft the EngliHi, as at prefent, it was 
a very difficult tafk to reconcile them to our beloved man’s pacific mea- 
fures: their head-men had great fway over the ambitious, and young rifing 
warriors, and by the former manly condua of South-Carolina, in obtaining 
fpeedy redrefs for every material injury, the more fenfible and honeft part 
of the old leading men were as much averfe to peace, as the light-headed 
warriors. They well knew the fickle and ungovernable temper of their 
young men, and ambitious leaders, when they had na red enemies to war 
with, to obtain higher war-titles by fcalps—and their wifdom faw at a dif- 
tance, the dangerous confequences that mult attend a general peace: for a 
confiderable time, therefore, they highly inveighed, and firmly guarded 
againft it. But when a man’s private intereft coincides with what be intends 
to accomplifh, he is affiduous and more intent to effe< 5 t it. This was veri¬ 
fied by the unwearied diligence of the prime magiftrate alluded to; he 
knew the Indians could not kill fo many deer and beaver in the time of war 
as of peace, and by his addrefs, he perfuaded feveral of the leading traders, 
even contrary to their own outward fecurity and inward choice, to exert their 
ftrongeft endeavours with the Mulkohge for a reconciliation with the Chee¬ 
rake. The chief of thofe trading gentlemen, who unwillingly involved 
himfelf in this pernicious aflkir, was the humane and intelligent L. 
]y[cQ_ I _j Efq. Each had their lelTons, to fet forth the reciprocal ad¬ 

vantages of ffie contending parties, by fuch a coalition; but it was finilhed 
by that gentleman’s earneft and well-timed application,, conneded with his 
great natural fenfe, and eafy flow of their own bold figurative way of ex- 
preffion-—and their favourable opinion of his Heady, honeft principles. Since 
that unlucky period, he has as often lamented his fuccefs in that affair, as the 
difeerning honeft rulers of the Mullvohge oppofed it. He told me, that 

when 
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when he was foliciting fome of the head-men to comply with the fraternal 
propofals of our kindly ruler, he unexpedledly met with a very Iharp repulfei 
—for, when he had finilhed his oration, on the difadvantages of frowning 
War, and the advantages of fmiling peace, an old war-leader retorted every 
paragraph he had fpoken, and told him, that till then he always had reckoned 
the Englilh a very wife people, but now he was forry to find them unwife, in 
the moft material point; adding, “ You have made yourfelf very poor, by 
fweating, far and near, in our fmoky town-houfes and hot-houfes, only to 
make a peace between us and the Cheerake, and thereby enable our young 
mad people to give you, in a Ihort time, a far worfe fweat than you have yet 
had, or may now expedt. But, forafmuch as the great Englifh chieftain iit 
Charles Town, is ftriving hard to have it fo, by ordering you to fhut your 
eyes, and ftop your ears, left the power of conviction ftiould reach your 
heart, we will not any more oppofe you in this mad fchemc. We lliall be 
lilent concerning it; otherwife, I ftiould be as mad as you, if I reafoned 
any more with one who is wilfully blind and deaf.” 

A number of their warriors met at Charles Town, at the time ap¬ 
pointed : their high-ftationed Englifti friend then took a great deal of pains 
to inform them of the mutual advantages, that would accrue to them, by a 
firm peace, and he convinced their fenfes of it, by a vifible proof; 
for he borrowed from one of them an arrow, and holding each end 
of it in his hands, he readily broke it, which furprized none of the 
red fpecftators, except the owner,—they did not then regard it as a fym~ 
bolical performance, but a boyifti adion. He again reqiiefted from the 
fame young warrior, the loan of his remaining fheaf of arrows, who 
reludantly gave them, as he feared they would all fingly fare the fate of 
the former. But, when he held the bundle by each end in his hands, and 
could only bend it a little, he revived the watchful owner, and pleafingly 
furprized the attentive favages, as he thereby had ftrongly demon- 
ftrated to them, that vis mita fortior^ upon which he expatiated, in eafy fine 
language, to the great joy of his red audience. By fuch evidence, they 
were induced to (hake hands firmly together; and likewife to endeavour 
to preferve a perpetual union with all their neighbouring nations, left the 
wolf ftiould attack them feparately. And ever fince that impolitic media¬ 
tion, they have been fo ftrongly convinced of their great advantage and fe- 

curity. 
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curity, by a clofe friendly union with each other, that all the efforts of the 
wife and honeft Georgia patriot, Governor Ellis, in concert with the Indian 
trading merchants, to dilfolve it in the year 1760, proved abortive with 
the wary and jealous Muikohge, while we were at war with the Chee- 
rake—and many of the out-fettlers of Georgia and South Carolina were 
plundered and murdered by them, without fparing women or children ; 
many inftances of which we were too often well acquainted with on the 
Ipot. The Cheerake, however, Hood in fuch great awe of about fixty 
Chikkafah warriors, that except once when they were repulfed by a treble 
inferior number, they durft not attempt any fort of attack on Georgia bar¬ 
riers, during the whole continuance of the war. The wifdom of the ru¬ 
ling members of that weak colony direfled them, in their dangerous circum- 
ftances, to chufe the lead: of two evils,—to humour, and bear with thofe mif- 
chievous Muikohge, rather than involve themfelves in a complicated war with 
thofe two confederated nations •, which mult have ruined Georgia, in the 
weak condition it then was. And, notwithftanding they have confiderably 
increafed fmce, both in wealth and number of inhabitants, it is probable, 
the colony is now lefs capable of bearing with any fort of lirmnefs, a 
fudden Ihock from thefe favages, than they were at that time. For, 
though the people were then fewer in numbers yet their fettlements were 
more compaft. By this means, they could eafily join in focial defence, on any 
alarm; and, as the circumftances of mod: of them did not tempt them to 
enervating luxury, fo the needful exercifes they daily purfued, enabled them 
to make a diverfion of ranging the woods, when occafion required. Plan¬ 
tations are now fettled, often at a great dillance from each other, even to 
the outmod; boundaries of the colony, where commonly the bed gunfmen 
redde, but who probably would be cut off by furprize, at the fird onfet: 
and, lower down, their difperfed fettlements are often feparated, either by 
difficult or unpaffable moraffes,—flow running black waters,—or broken 
falt-water founds; which of courfe would be a great impediment to the 
people fupporting each other : fo that each plantation is expofed to a 
feparate affault, by a fuperior body of thofe cunning favages, who attack, 
and fly away like a fudden thunder gud. We have no fure way to fight 
them, but in carrying the war into the bowels of their own country, by a 
fuperior body of the provincial troops, mixed with regulars ; and as we 
can expefl no mercy in cafe of a defeat, we flxould not defpife their power, 
but prepare ourfelves for a fure conqued. 
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OF THE 

CHOKTAH NATION, &c. 


T he Choktah country lies in about 33 and 34 Deg. N. L. According 
to the courfe of the Indian path, their weftern lower towns are fituated 
two hundred computed miles to the northward of New Orleans *, the upper 
ones an hundred and fixty miles to the fouthward of the Chikkafah nation; 
150 computed miles to the weft of the late dangerous French Alebahma 
garrifon, in the Mufkohge country; and 150 to the north of Mobille, 
which is the firft fettlement, and only town, except New Orleans, that the 
French had in Weft-Florida. 

Their country is pretty much in the form of an oblong fquare. The 
barrier towns, which are next to the Mufkohge and Chikkafah countries, 
are compaftly fettled for focial defence, according to the general method 
of other favage nations ; but the reft, both in the center, and toward the 
Miflifippi, are only fcattered plantations, as beft fuits a feparate eafy way 
of living. A ftranger might be in the middle of one of their populous, ex- 
tenfive towns, without feeing half a dozen of their houfes, in the diredt 
courfe of his path. The French, to intimidate the Englifh traders by the 
prodigious number of their red legions in Weft-Florida, boafted that the 
Choktah confifted of nine thoufand men fit to bear arms : but we find the 
true amount of their numbers, fince Weft-Florida was ceded to us, to be 
not above half as many as the French report afeertained. And, in¬ 
deed, if the French and Spanifh writers of the American Aborigines, had 
kept fo near the truth, as to mix one half of realities, with their flouriftiing 
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wild hyperboles, the literati would have owed them more thanks than is 
now their due. 

Thofe who know the Choktah, will firmly agree in opinion with the 
French, concerning them, that they are in the highefl: degree, of a bafe, 
ungrateful, and thievifli difpohtion—fickle, and treacherous—ready-witted, 
and endued with a furprizing flow of fmooth artful language on every fub- 
jed, within the reach of their ideas; in each of thefe qualities, they far ex¬ 
ceed any fociety of people I ever faw. They are fuch great proficients in 
the art of flealing, that in our ftore-houfes, they often thieve while they are 
fpeaking to, and looking the owner in the face. It is reckoned a fbame 
to be deteded in the ad of theft; but, it is the reward they receive, which 
makes it fhameful : for, in fuch a cafe, the trader baftinadoes the covetous 
finner, almofl as long as he feems fenfible of pain. ' A few years ago, 
one of the Chikkafah warriors told me, he heard a middle-aged Choktah 
warrior, boaft in his own country, at a public ball-play, of having artfully 
ftolen feveral things from one and another trader, to a confiderable 
amount, while he was cheapening goods of us, and we were blind in oar 
own houfes. 

As their country is pleafantly interfperfed with hills, and generally abounds 
with fprings and creeks, or fmall brooks and is in a happy climate, it 
is extremely healthful. Having no rivers in their country, few of them can 
fwim, like other Indians; which often proves hurtful to them, when high 
freflies come on while they are out at war. Their towns are fettled on 
fmall ftreams that purl into Mobille river, and another a little to the fouth- 
ward of it. Koofah, the largeft town in their nation, lies within 180 miles 
of Mobille, at a fmall diftance from the river which glides by that low, 
and unhealthy old capital. The fummer-breezes pafs by Mobille, in two 
oppofire diredions, along the channel of the river; and very unhealthy va¬ 
pours keep floating over the fmall femicircular opening of the town, which 
is on the fouth-fide of the river, oppofite to a very low marfh, that was 
formed by great torrents of water, fweeping down rafts of fallen trees, till 
they fettled there, and were mixt with the black foil of the low lands, 
carried, and fubfiding there in the like manner. From thence, to 
the oppofite fliore, the river hath a fandy bottom, and at low water 
is fo very {hallow, that a perfon could almoft walk acrofs, though 
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it is two leagues broad. The fouthern fide of the river is fo full of great 
trees, that fiocps and fchooners have confiderable difficulty in getting up 
abreafi:: and for a confiderable diftance from the fea-coaft, the land is low, 
and generally unfit for planting, even on the banks of the river. About 
forty miles up, the French had a fmall fettlement of one plantation deep, 
from the bank of Mobille river. The reft of the land is fandy pine barrens, 
till within forty miles of the Choktah country, where the oak and the hic- 
cory-trees firft appear j from whence, it is generally very fertile, for the 
extenfive fpace of about fix hundred miles toward the north, and in fome 
places, two hundred and fifty, in others, two hundred and fixty in breadth, 
from the Miflifippi: This trad far exceeds the beft land I ever faw be- 
fides in the extenfive American world. It is not only capable of yielding the 
various produce of all our North-American colonies on the main conti¬ 
nent, as it runs from the fouth, towards the north •, but, likewife, many 
other valuable commodities, which their fituation will never allow them to 
raife. From the fmall rivers, which run through this valuable large trad, 
the far-extending ramifications are innumerable; each abounding v*^ith ever¬ 
green canes and reeds, which are as good to raife cattle in winter, as the 
beft hay in the northern colonies. I need not mention the goodnefs of the 
fummer-ranges ; for, where the land is good, it always produces various 
forts of good timber, fuch as oak of different kinds; hiccory, wall-rmr, 
and poplar-trees. The grafs is commonly as long and tender, as what the 
beft Englifti meadows yield*, and, if thofe vacant fertile lands of the Mif- 
fifippi were fettled by the remote inhabitants of Virginia, the Ohio, and 
North-Carolina, they, from a fmall ftock, could in a few years raife a 
prodigious number of horfes, horned cattle, fheep, and fwine, without 
any more trouble than branding, marking, and keeping them tame, and 
deftroying the beafts of prey, by hunting them with dogs, and fhooting. 
them from the trees. Soon they might raife abundance of valuable produc¬ 
tions, as would both enrich themfelves and their off-fpring, and, at the 
fame time, add in a very high degree to the naval trade and manufactures 
of Great-Britain. 

The Choktah flatten their foreheads with a bag of fand, which with 
great care they keep faftened on the fcull of the infant, while it is in its 
tender and imperfed ftate. Thus they quite deform their face, and give 
themfelves an appearance, which is difagrceable to any but thofe of their own 
5 ‘ likenefs. 
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likenefs. Their features and mind, indeed, exa( 5 i:ly correfpond together; 
for, except the intenfe love they bear to their native country, and their 
utter contempt of any kind of danger, in defence of it, I know no other 
virtue they are pofleiTed of; the general obfervation of the traders among 
them is juft, who affirm them to be divefted of every property of a human 
being, except ffiape and language. Though the French at Mobille, and 
fome at New Orleans, could fpeak the Choktah language extremely well, 
and conCequentiy guide them much better than the Englifh (notwith- 
ftanding we gave them a far greater fupply of every kind of goods than 
they could purchafe) yet, the French allowed none of them arms and am¬ 
munition, except fuch who went to war againft our Chikkafah friends. 
One of thofe outftanding companies was compofed alfo of feveral towns j 
for, ufually one town had not more than from five, to feven guns. When 
the owners therefore had hunted one moon, they lent them for hire to 
others, for the like fpace of time; which was the reafon, that their deer- 
fkins, by being chiefly killed out of feafon, were then much lighter than 
now. The French commandant of Tumbikpe garriion lupervifed the 
trade, as none was ever chofen to prefide in fo critical a place, unlefs 
well and early acquainted in the dialeft, manners, and cuftoms of 
the favages. The French Indian garrifons confifted of chofen pro¬ 
vincial families, who had not the leaft fpark of that haughty pride 
and contempt, which is too often predominant, at leaft among the 
ignorant part of the foldiery, againft all, except their own fraternity. The 
Choktah were known to be of fo fickle, treacherous, and bloody a difpo- 
fition, that only three or four pedlars were allowed to go among them at a 
time: when they returned to the fort, the fame number went out again> 
with as many trifles as a fmall barrel would conveniently contain. Thus 
they continued to amufe the favages of low rank, but they always kept 
the head-men in pay. Thefe, at every public meeting, and convenient occafion„ 
gave ftated energetic orations in praife of the French 5 and, by this means,, 
the reft were influenced. The pedlars thus got almoft what they were 
pleafed to afk, in return for their worthlefs trifles. All the way up the 
numerous ftreams of the Miffifippi, and down thofe of Canada river, their 
wifdom direded them to keep up the price of their goods, and, by that 
means, they retained the favages in the firmeft amity with them no trader 
was allowed among them, except thofe of fufficient Ikill, in that dangerous 
fphere of life, and of faithful principles to government. The French very 
juftly fay, the Enghfh fpoil the favages, wherever their trade extends among 
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them. They were too wife ever to corrupt them, according to our modern 
mad fchemes. They had two great annual marts, where the Indians came 
to traffic for their deer-ikins, beaver, and peltry ; the one, at Montreal; 
and the other, at the Illinois, under the cannon of thofe garrifons. But the 
Philadelphians, in order to ingrofs the trade of the latter place, by a fooliffi 
notion of under-felling the old French traders, have ruined, and, as I am 
lately informed, entirely difcontinued it. They who fpeak fo much in favour 
of lowering the Indian trade, ought firft to civilize the favages, and con¬ 
vince them of the abfolute neceffity there is of felling the fame fort of 
goods, at various prices, according to different circumftances, either of 
time or place. While the prefent ill adapted meafures are continued, no¬ 
thing lefs than the miraculous power of deity can poffibly effed: the Indians 
reformation; many of the prefent traders are abandoned, reprobate, 
white favages. Inftead of {hewing good examples of moral condud, be- 
fides their other part of life, they inftrud: the unknowing and imitating 
favages, in many diabolical leffons of obfcenity and blafphemy. 

When the Englifh were taking poffeffion of Mobille, the French 
commander had given previous orders to a fkilful interpreter, to in¬ 
form the Choktah, that his Chriftian Majefty, for peace-fake, had given 
up Mobille garrifon to the avaricious Englifh nation ; but at the end of 
three years, the French would return and fee to what purpofe they had ap¬ 
plied it. The Choktah believed the declaration to be as true, as if feveral 
of their old head-men had dreamed it. The fore-fighted French knew 
their fickle and treacherous difpofition, and that by this ftory, well fup- 
ported with prefents, they would be able, when occafion required, to ex¬ 
cite them to commence a new war againft us. The maflerly ficill of the 
French enabled them to do more with thofe favages, with trifles, than ail 
our experienced managers of Indian affairs have been able to effect, by the 
great quantities of valuable goods, they gave them, with a very profufe 
hand. The former bellowed their fmall favours with exquifite wifdom j 
and their value was exceedingly inhanced, by the external kindly beha¬ 
viour, and well adapted fmooth addrefs of the giver. But our wife men 
in this department, bellow the prefents of the government, too often, 
in fuch a manner as to rivet the contempt they have imbibed againft us; 
for I have been frequently upbraided, even by the old friendly Chikkafah, 
when inebriated, that the Englilh in general defpifed their friends, and 
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were kindeft to thofe who moft infuked and injured them; and, that the 
fureft way for the red people to get plenty of prefents, was not to defervc 
them, but to aft the murdering part of the ill-hearted Mulkohge. In 
confirmation of their ftrong inveftives, they recited above feventy inftances 
of the Mudcchge having murdered the Englifii, not only with impunity, 
but with filent approbation j as they foon afterward received large prefents, 
which muft be either as a due for the bloodfhed, or tribute given through 
fear. They enumerated fome fafts, which were attended with fhocking 
circumllances; as, an innocent mother of good report, and two of her 
little children, put to flow torture in boiling water; and feveral of the 
like nature, which the Mulkohge themfeives had informed them of 
in a way of boafting, and to induce them to imitate their mifehievous, 
but profitable example. While we bear any cool premeditated afts of 
Indian hoftiiicy with that crouching bafe behaviour, fuch paflive con- 
duft will ferve only to tempt the Indians to advance in their favourite 
fcience of blood, and commence a general war. For cowards they always 
infult and defpire, and will, go any diftance to revenge the blood of one of 
their tribe, even that of an old woman. 

As it was confidently reported, that a miYitary government would be con¬ 
tinued by us in Weft Florida, till it was thick fettled, the French inhabitants 
imagining that event eould not happen till doom’>day, moftly retired to 
New Orleans, in order to fhun fuch a tyrannic police. They were afraid 
of being imprilbned, and whipped, at the Governor’s caprice, arid even 
for things unnoticeabie in the eye of the law; for as he ruled imperial 
over the foldiery, he would expeft all his orders to be readily obeyed 
by every other peribn, without any hefitation. Such things are too com¬ 
mon in a military government, and it was fatally experienced in this. In 
order to eftablilh his abfolute power, as the merchants, and other gentlemen 
at Mobille, of generous principles defpifed it, he found a plea to contend 
with one of them, though it was both illegal, and entirely out of his element. 
A Choktah having bought a fmall brafs-kettle of one of the principal mer¬ 
chants of that place, was perfuaded by a Frenchman, to return it, bring 
the value to him, and he would give him a better one in its ftead ; for there 
happened to be a very fmall crack of no confequence, and fcarcely dif- 
cernible, juft above the rim. The Indian accordingly went to return it; 
but the gentleman would not receive it, as it was good, and fairly fold at 
5 the 
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the ufual price. The Choktah went back to the Frenchman to excufe him- 
felf in not being able to deal with him, as propofed who perfuaded him 
to complain to the Governor of the pretended injullice he had received 
from the merchant—he did, and the ruler gladly embraced the opportunity 
to gratify his pride, and aggrandize his power. He immediately fent fomc 
of his underlings, v/ith a pofitive verbal command to the gentleman, to 
•cancel the bargain with the Choktah, and deliver to him what he claimed, 
on receiving his own : the free-born Briton excufed his non-compliance, in 
a rational and polite manner, according to his conftant eafy behaviour. 
Upon this, like a petty tyrant, the chief fent a file of mufqueteers for him. 
When he appeared before his greatnefs, he aflerted the common privileges 
of a trading free fubjed of Great Britain, with decent firmnefs; and fet 
forth the ill confequences of giving the troublefome favages an example fo 
hurtful to trade, with other arguments well adapted to the occafion. 
The return was, an order to thruft the gentleman into the black-hole of the 
garrifon, where he was detained and treated as a capital criminal, till, 
by the lofs of health through the dampnefs of that horrid place, the 
love of life prompted him to comply with every demand. Had he 
waited the award of a court-martial, probably he would have had juftice 
done him •, for, except a couple of the officers of the commander’s own 
principles, all the reft blamed, if not defpifed him for his haughtinefs and 
ungenerous principles. This is a genuine fample of military governments—« 
the Canadians may exped many fuch inftances of juftice and humanity in 
confequence of the late Qiiebec ad, if it be not repealed. While this military 
man aded in the magifterial office, though in pain when not triumphing 
over thofe peaceable fubjeds who would not ftoop before him below the 
charader of freemen, to flatter his lordly ambition *, yet it was affirmed, he 
could not ftand the fight of the inebriated Choktah. One inftance of his 
paffive condud toward them, deferves to be recorded—As the centinels 
at the gates of his houfe, v/ere ftridly ordered not to refift the favages, 
thefe foon became fo impudent as to infult them at pieafure; and one of 
them, without the leaft provocation, ftruck a foldier (while on his duty 
ftanding centry) with a full bottle on his head, with that violence, as to 
break his fcull j the unfortunate foldier languifhed, and died, by the 
blow, without the leaft retaliation; though fo abfolutely needful in our 
early ftate of fettling that part of the continent. 
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We well know the fate of the Britifli Americans in general, as to 
property, liberty, and life, if their court-enemies could but metamorphofe 
them into affes, and quietly impofe upon them military men as gover¬ 
nors, and magiftrates, to inforce a ftridt obedience to their grafping hand, 
and boundlefs will. But, may our wife ftatefmen henceforth rather keep 
them at home, and place them over fuch mean fpirits as have fold their 
birthrfights for a mefs of pottage, and are degenerated from every virtue 
of the true and brave Englifhman ! 

Though the French Americans were as defirous of purchafing Indian 
deer-fl^ins and beaver as the Englilh could well be; yet they wifely de¬ 
clined, where the public peace and fecurity required it. By their wif- 
dom, they employed the favages, as occafion offered, and kept them 
entirely dependant. They diftributed through each nation, a confiderable 
number of medals and flourifhing commiffions, in a very artful gradation, 
fo as to gratify their proud tempers, and obtain an univerfal fway over them. 
They alfo fent a gun-fmith to each of their countries, to mend the locks 
of their guns, at the expence of government: and any warrior who 
brought his chieftain’s medal as a certificate, was waited on, and fent off 
with honour, and a very bon grace, to his entire fatisfadion : with this, and 
other inftances of good conduCl, they led the favages at pleafure. M^hen the 
French evacuated the Alebahma garrifon, the Mufkohge defpitefully ob- 
jedled againft receiving any fuch favours from us. Even our old friendly 
Chikkafah were only tantalized with our friendfhip on that occafion, for 
the gun-fmith was recalled—which, joined with the reft of the bad con¬ 
duct of our managers of Indian affairs, vexed them fo exceedingly, that 
they were on the point of committing hoftilities againft us, in the year 
1769 ; fo widely different is our Indian-trading condud from that of the 
French. 

They wifely preferred the fecurity of their valuable, but weak coun¬ 
try to the dangerous profits of trade ; they kept the beft orators and the 
head-men as penfioners, on their fide, and employed the reft of the warriors 
in their favourite fcience againft the Chikkafah. As with the high placed 
mercenaries in Great Britain, fo it will be a very difficult taflc (for fome time) 
to manage any of the Indians well, particularly the Choktah, unlefs they in 
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fome manner receive a favourite bribe, under the name of prefcnts, as 
they ufually had from the fVench. By reafon of our mifcondu<d, and 
the foolifli diftribution of prefents, fince Florida was ceded to. us, they 
have been twice on the point of breaking with us, though the managers 
of our Indian affairs were at the fame time echoing in the public papers 
of Georgia and South-Carolina, the peaceable and friendly difpofition of 
all the favage nations around the colonies. The Choktah were de- 
figned to ftrike the firft blow on their traders, and immediately to follov/ it 
on the inhabitants of Mobille •, which, they imagined, they could eafily 
effedl by furprife in the night, and fo enrich themfelves with an immcnfe 
booty. The firft of thofe bloody plans was concerted againft us, October 
the 18th 1765. The caufe of which 1 fhall relate. 

In the eaftern. part of the Chikkafah nation, there is a young, and very 
enterprifing war-leader, called “ the Torrepine Chieftain,” or “ The leader 
of the land-tortoife family his ambitious temper, which one of the 
traders at firft imprudently fupported againft our old friendly war chieftain, 
Fa^Tah-Matahahy has unhappily divided the nation into two parties, which, 
frequently ad in oppofition to any falutary meafure, which is either pro- 
pofed, or purfued by the other. The Torrepine chief received an. embafty 
from the Mufkohge Great Mortar to engage him againft us, through a 
falfe pretence that we intended to take their lands, and captivate their 
women and children j as the vaft ftrides we lately made through that exten- 
five trad, from Georgia to New Orleans, and up the Miffifippi,, all the 
way to the Illinois, he faid, would clearly convince fo wife a people. He 
exhorted the Choktah war-leaders and old beloved men to roufe their mar¬ 
tial tempers to defend their liberty and property, and preferve their holy 
places, and holy things, from the ambitious views of the impure and co¬ 
vetous Englifh people,'to iiften to the loud call of liberty, and join heart 
and hand in its generous defence, which they now could eafily effed, by' 
crufhing the fnake in its infant ftate; whereas delay would allow it time 
to colled ftrength, to the utter danger of every thing they held as valur- 
able—that now was the time to avert thofe dangerous evils, and that 
their mutual fafety was at ftake. He alTured them from repeated expe¬ 
rience, that the very worft that could befall them would be only a trifling, 
fcolding in their ears, and prefents in their hands to make up the breach.. 
The afpiring Chikkafah leader was, in a great meafure, induced to fall 
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in with that cunning deceiver’s meafures by having feen above fixty of the 
Mufkohge head-men and warriors, who received confiderable prefents from 
Geo. Johnftone, Efq; Governor of Weft-Florida, at Pcnfacola. They told 
him our, liberality proceeded intirely from fear; that when they killed 
any of our defpicable and helplefs fwarms, they always received the like 
quantity, to quiet the martial hearts of their gallant young warriors 5 and 
that the foie reafon we were fo frugal to the Chikkafah, was owing to 
their unwife attachment to us; but if they followed their copy, they 
would foon become as rich as thenifelves. 

■ If the fagacious, and gallant governor could have executed his will, 
they would not have thus boafted—he warmly debated in council to order 
each of them to be fecured, as hollages, and kept aboard a man of war in 
the harbour, till fatisfadion was remitted for the unprovoked, and wil¬ 
ful murders that nation had committed on feveral of his majefty’s peace¬ 
able fubjeds: but his fpirited refolution was overborne by a confiderable 
majority of votes. However, when they got home, they told our traders 
that his excellency’s fpeech was quite different to that of the beloved 
white man, meaning the fuper-intendant, for it was very fharp and wound¬ 
ing ; and that his eyes fpoke, and glanced the fire alfo which was burning 
in his heart. No people are more obfervant of the pafiions in the ho- 
neft face than they. Their eyes and judgment are furprifingly piercing; 
and in confequence of this Governor’s open, fteady, virtuous condud, all 
our neighbouring nations honour and love him, to this very day. 

The Chikkafah chief fent his bloody embafly to the Choktah by a cunning 
and trufty uncle, who accompanied me to the late Tumbikpe-fort. I 
was ignorant of the mifehievous plan, till we arrived at camp, near the 
Great Red Captain’s: there, in bed at night, I plainly overheard the 
whole, and faw the white fwan’s wings, and others painted red and black,— 
perfuafive and fpeaking emblems of friendfliip to the one party, and war, 
blood, and death to the other. They received thofe bafe tokens, accord¬ 
ing to the mifehievous intention of thofe who fent them. As they are fond 
^of novelty, the news was conveyed through the nation, with profound fe^ 
crefy : befides, they were very much rejoiced at fo favourable an opportu¬ 
nity of making peace with the Muflcohge, who awed them exceedingly, on 
account of their repeated Ioffes, which were chiefly occafioned by their want 
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of {kill in fwimming. Tumbikpe garrifon, a little before this time, was 
very iinwifely removed; but, to fupply that wrong meafure, our fuper- 
intendant of Indian affairs, flationed here one of his reprefentatives. He 
was as much unacquainted with the language, 'manners, and cuftoms of 
the Indians, as his employer: and yet wrote a confiderable volume how 
to regulate Indian affairs in general, and particularly in the Choktah coun¬ 
try. Befides his want of proper qualifications in fo nice and difficult an 
office, he was in his temper fo turbulent, proud, and querulous, that his 
prefence inftead of quieting the favages, was more than fufficient to dif- 
oblige, and diftrad them, in the moft friendly times. He lived in the 
deferted garrifon, as a place of fecurity, kept weighty pullies to the gates, 
and his own door ffiut, as if the place had been a monaftery; which was 
the worft meafure he could poffibly have purfued, confidering the proud 
and familiar temper of thofe he had to deal with, and the late foothing 
treatment of the French to them. Kapteny Humma Echeto “ the Great 
Red Captain,” fent word to him he would call there, on a certain day, to 
confer with him on fome material bufinefs. On account of their fluduating 
councils in fo weighty an affair as the intended war, he prolonged the 
time of going there, for the fpace of eight days j the gentleman engaged 
me to ftay till the affair was decided. I continued without the leafl re- 
luftance, as I faw the black ftorm gathering, and hoped I might be able 
in fome meafure to difpel it. When the Red Captain came, his chief 
bufinefs was to demand prefents, in the fame manner they received 
them from the French, as the war-chiefs and beloved men were grown very, 
poor; and to know whether our government would enable them to revenge 
their dead, by bellowing on them ammunition to continue the war againll the 
Mufkohge, who highly defpifed us, and frequently committed a6ls of hofti- 
lity againll our people. Contrary to my advice, he gave a plain nega¬ 
tive to each of his queries, without confidering contingencies—Becau/e 
the neighbouring town was filent, and very few of them came near the 
fort, he flattered himfelf that thofe dangerous tokens proceeded intirely 
from the cold reception, and frequent denials he had given them and that 
for the future, he could live there in a retired and eafy manner. But 
had he taken the trouble to go among them, as I did, he rifight have feen- 
by their gloomy faces what bitter rancour was in their hearts. Next day, I 
difcovered at the moll unfrequented part of the fort, which was near the 
fouth call corner, on the river-fide, that the wary favages had in the night time 
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forced two of the great pofts fo far apart, as one perfon could eafily pafs 
through at a time ; as fuch ocular proof might have made my hoft un- 
eafy, I thought it wrong to molefi: his tranquillity by the difcovery. The 
Red Chief would now drink no fpirituous liquors, though I prefled him to 
it. They know their weaknefs then, which might lead them to divulge 
their country’s fecrets,—a great difgrace to a warrior. He went home 
•with his heart greatly inebriated however, on account of the flat denials 
he had received; efpecially, as the warriors would depreciate him for his 
ill fuccefs. 

In a few days after, I fet off with my red companion, and lay all 
night at the Red Captain’s houfe, which ftands in one of their northern 
barrier towns. He walked out with me in the evening, but in his difeourfe, 
he ufed as much evafion and craft, as an old fox in his intricate windings to 
beguile the earneft purfuers. At night his houfe was very quiet, as if their 
long heads and treacherous hearts were equally at reft j—but I plainly faw into 
their favourite and laboured plan, and one of their females told me there 
was at that time, a great many head-men of different towns, at a neighbour¬ 
ing houfe, conferring together concerning the white people *, and that fhe 
believed their fpeech was not good, as they did not allow any women or 
boys to hear it. The Red Chief and I parted like courtiers ; it foon began 
to rain, fo as to fwell the waters to fuch a confiderable height, as rendered 
them unpaffable to horfemen, whofe circumftances were not quite defperate. 
The Choktah leader fent a fprightly young man, his nephew, with me, 
under pretence of accompanying me and the above-mentioned Chikkafah 
warrior *, but I was not without ftrong fufpicion, that he was fent to fhoot 
me by furprife, as foon as he heard the whooping death-fignal in purfuit of 
me. For they had fent runners to call home thofe who were hunting- 
in the woods, and the lafl company of them we met, reaching our camp in 
the night, ftaid there till the morning. We converfed together with¬ 
out the leafl difguife *, they were confident the traders were killed, and' 
their favourite war and death-cry would foon reach their liflening ears. 

I thought it improper to make a jefl of fo ferious an affair, and determined 
to fet off, though my red companions endeavoured to delay me as much as- 
they could. Early in the morning Ftook out my faddle, which the Choktah' 
mentioned to the others through a fufpicion I intended to make my efcape: 
but they quieted his jealoufy, by telling him I did fo, only becaufe I was lazy- 
to walk. About half a mile from camp, 1 foon catched and mounted one of. 
3 
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my borfes, and fet off, keeping clear of the trading path for about four miles, 
in order to perplex any purfuers that might be fent after me. When my horfe 
tired, I led it on foot through the pathlefs woods about fifty miles, and heard 
no more of them. Had the Choktah known how to obtain a fufficient fupply 
of ammunition, they would at this very time, have commenced war againft 
us. That only checked their bloody aim, to their unfpeakable grief, and 
prevented our being engaged in a dangerous war. 

All our Indian-traders well know, that the mifconduft and obftinacy of 
the firft fuper-intendant of Indian affairs, was the foie occafion of irritating 
the Great Mortar to become bitter-hearted againft us, and devoting him- 
felf with a blood-thirfty defire to injure us, wherever his black policy could 
reach. And as the firft, by his ftiff behaviour fet on the Mortar,—his fuc- 
ceffor, by ill-timed prefents inftead of demanding fatisfadion, gave him as 
good an opportunity as he could have defired, to imprefs the warriors of 
his own and other nations, with a ftrong opinion of our timid difpofition, 
and incapacity of oppofing them. The impreffion of Governor Johnftone’s 
fpeech, plainly declares they would not have been fo weak as to utter their 
bafe threats againft us, to the Chikkafah leader at Penfacola, only that 
they were previoufly corrupted by the mifmanagement of Indian affairs. I 
am well affured, they frequently applauded his martial condud when they 
returned home, and faid he was a man and a warrior, which is as great an 
encomium, as they can beftow on any mortal. May Weft-Florida, and 
New Georgians on the extenfive and fertile lands of the meandring Mifll- 
fippi, have a continual fucceffion of fuch chief magiftrates as Mr. John- 
ftone, and his worthy fucceffor Montfort Browne, Efq-, to ftudy and pro¬ 
mote the public good, and caufe the balance of juftice to be held with an 
even hand 1 

The following relation will ferve to difplay what fbould be our manner of 
treating the Indians—A white man, onMobille river, fold fpirituous liquors 
to a couple of the Choktah, till they were much intoxicated, and unable to 
purchafe any more ; he then ftrenuoufiy denied to credit them : their ufual 
burning rhirft exciting them to drink more, they became too troublefome for 
any fpirited perfon to bear with. He took up an ax, at firft in his own 
defence, but when they endeavoured to run off, he, in the heat of paffion 
; purfued, and unhappily killed one of them. The other ran, and told his 
3 relations 
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relations the fad difafter. Prefently, nothing could be heard through the 
nation, but heavy murmurs and (harp threats. Governor Johnftone had the 
murderer foon apprehended, and confined him to be tried in due courfe of 
law. This delay of executing juftice on one, and whom we only fecured 
from their refentment as they imagined, tempted them to think on a general 
mafiacre. Soon after the fitting of the general court, their revengeful 
hearts became eafy : for the man was fairly tried, and condemned, becaufe 
he did not kill the favage in his own defence, but while he was re¬ 
treating from him. I have reafon to believe the Indians would not have 
allowed the French, when in garrifon among them, to delay Ihooting 
any of their people, whom they but even fufpefled of having killed the 
meaneft of their kindred : for, in the year 1740, the Mufl^ohge, on a falfe 
ftifpicion, forced the commanding officer of the Alebahma garrifon, by 
their loud tlireats, to kill one of the militia foldiers. When they were 
leading him to the place of execution, he requeued the favour of a bottle 
of wine, to enable him to die with the firm conftancy of an honeft French 
warrior: he received, and drank it off, and declared his innocence of the 
imputed crime, with his laft words. The fignal was given, and the foldiers, 
by order, quickly fhot the unfortunate man. But the Englifhman, who 
had been likewife a foldier, would not have been condemned by the mere 
affeition of the Choktah favage, coft what it would *, as it was both re¬ 
pugnant to our law, and too dangerous a precedent to give to fo treach¬ 
erous a people. He was juftly condemned on his companion’s oath. His 
excellency Governor Johnftone afted fo fairly and tenderly in this affair,. 
that, by his requeft, one of the Chikkafah traders was fummoned to fit on 
the trial, as he of a long time knew the bafe difpofition of the Choktah j 
but no favourable circumftances appearing on his fide, he was condemned. 

Although the Choktah had their defired revenge, yet, when their leader 
came parading into Tumbikpe garrifon, with a gun he had taken from a 
white man, whom he murdered on the Chikkafah trading path •, our fuper- 
intendant’s reprefentative fhamefully refufed to ad the part of the magi- 
ftr^te, or to impower the commanding officer of the Fort tofecure the mur¬ 
derer, though he preffed him with manly earneftnefs, and protefted that he 
would gladly confine him, were it not contrary to the tenour of his com- 
miffion. The favage having boafted a while after his triumphal entrance,, 
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returned exultingly to his country-men, to the fhame and regret of the 
traders. Our white beloved man thought himfelf beft employed in other 
affairs than thefe, and doubtlefs, profitable family jobbs ought to be well 
minded. 

His fucceffor was equally fkilful in managing the Indians as himfelf, 
though much his inferior. His only merit was, the having been a 
clerk to the Chikkafah white beloved man, who refigned his place, on 
account of the difcontinuance of his Britifli pay. He corrupted and 
pradifed with the Indians, according to the fyftem his teacher pur- 
fued. One inftance, among many, will fliew this: a gentleman came to 
view the Miffifippi lands, from the fettlements which are on the Yad¬ 
kin, a large and beautiful river, that, after gliding down 300 miles 
to the Sand-hill, Wilmington, and the wafte Brunfwick, is ftiled Cape- 
Fear-River. He was highly pleafed with the foil, climate, and fituation of 
the lands he came in queft of: but told me, in a humorous manner, that, 
when he was at a French man’s houfe, on the Spanifh fide of the river, a 
very lufty Choktah called there, in company with others upon a hunt. 
As the French Choktah was defirous of ingratiating himfelf into the 
favour of the hoft, he began to ridicule my friend with geftures, and 
mocking language : the more civilly the Englifhman behaved, fo much 
the more impudently the favage treated him. At length, his paf- 
fions were inflamed, and he fuddenly feized him in his arms, carried him a 
few ftcps off, and threw him down the bank into the Miffifippi. The 
laugh now turned againfl; him loud *, for, if the Indians faw their grand¬ 
mother break her neck by a fall from a horfe, or any other accident, they 
would whoop and halloo. The Baptiff, or dipped perfon, came out 
afliamed, but appeared to be very good-humoured after his purification, as 
he found he had not one of the French wood-peckers to deal with. 
However, one night, when the gentleman was on his return, the 
favages purfued, and endeavoured to kill him, and did feize his horfes 
and baggage. He had a narrow efcape for his life before he came 
to Quanfheto, w'here the towns-people of the late Great Red Shoes had fet¬ 
tled, and our white beloved man refided. He made his complaint to him, 
which might have been expedled to produce both pity and juftice in any 
heart that was not callous. But, inftead of endeavouring to redrefs his 
grievance, which he could have eafily effected, he aggravated his fufferings 
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by abufe. As the favage had been brought up with the Englirti traders, fo 
as to be called the boy of one of them, and lived in Tajhooy the town of 
the prefent Red Shoes, our chief could eahly have had every thing returned, 
had he only demanded it in form. But, like his predeceiTor, he endea¬ 
voured to keep in with the Indians — he deemed their favourable re¬ 
port of his friendly condudl toward them, to be the main point he ought 
to obferve, in order to fecure the embafify from fuffering damage, what¬ 
ever became of truth, or juftice. 

The Choktah have a remote, but confiderable tov/n, called Towanney 
which is the name of a worm that is very defl;ru< 5 live to corn in a wet fea- 
fon. It lies forty miles below the feven fouthernmoft towns of the nation, 
toward Mobille, and 120 computed miles from thence, on a pleafant fniall 
river, that runs fouth of the town. As it is a remote barrier, it is 
greatly harraffed by the Mulkohge, when at war with them. Here, a com¬ 
pany of them came lately looking for prey •, but miffing it, as the Choktah 
were apprized, and ftaid at home, their pride and difappointment excited 
them to injure thofe ftrangers who chanced to fall in their way. About 
fix miles below the town, they came to the camp of two white men, who 
were juft ready to fet off to Mobille, with loaded horfes *, being refolved 
not entirely to mifs their errand of blood and plunder, they attacked 
them with their tomohawks, cautious of not alarming the neighbouring 
enemy by the report of their guns. They fpeedily difpatched one of them; 
but the other being ftrong bodied, very fiery, and defperate, held them a 
ffiarp ftruggle, as it appeared afterward ; his gun was found much battered, 
and the long grafs quite beat down for a conftderable way round the place 
where the Yowanne Indians found him fufpended in the air. For as foon 
as thofe favages perpetrated that diabolical aft, they hanged each of 
them on trees, with the horfes halters, and carried away fix of the horfes 
loaded with dreft deer-lkins, as far as Mobille-river. Minggo Humma 
Echeto, the Great Red Chieftain, of the aforefaid town, on his return 
from war with the Mulkohge, fortunately intercepted them, killed and 
fcalped two, and retook the horfes and leather. Thefe, he lent home, as he 
imagined the owner then refided in the nation, and would gladly redeem 
them with reafonable prefents: while he went down to Mobille to fliew his 
trophies of war, in full hopes of getting a new fupply of ammunition from 
the deputy fuper-intendant, to be ufed againft the common enemy. He 
flattered himfelf that the fcalps brought into our maritime town, in folemn 
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triumph, would prove a gladfome fight to our people, and enlarge therr 
hearts towards him and his fatigued poor warriors. But he perceived no¬ 
thing of this kind, of which he complained to me with very (harp language, 
and returned home, highly incenfed againft his new Engliih friends. 

I have reafon to remember this too well; for, a little after thofe 
white men were murdered, bufinefs calling me to Mobille by myfelf, I chofe 
to decline the eaftern path, and the middle one that leads by the Chakchooma'. 
old fields, as they were much expofed to the incurfions of the Mufkohge ; 
and rode through the chief towns of the nation, along the horfe-path that 
runs from the Chikkafah, neareft the Miffifippi, to Mobille. About fix miles 
below the feven-towns that lie clofe together, and next to New Orleans, I 
met a confiderable party of the leaders and head-warriors returning home 
from war. We fhook hands together, and they feemed very glad to fee me. 
They earneftly diffuaded me from proceeding any farther, advifed me to re¬ 
turn to their friendly towns, and reft awhile among them, declaring, that if 
my ears were mad, and would not hear their friendly fpeech, I ftiould furely. 
be killed, the enemy were ranging the woods fo very thick. They were- 
good judges of the danger, as they knew the treacherous plan they had con¬ 
certed together at Towanne. But the memory of paft times, moved them' 
to give me that kindly caution. I thanked them, and faid, I wifhed 
bufinefs allowed me to afl according to their advice, and accept of: 
their generous invitation •, but it did not: however, if my limited, days were, 
not finiftied before, I would fhortly have, the pleafure to fee them again. I 
proceeded, and met feveral parties of the fame main company, feveral 
miles diftant from each other, carrying fmall pieces of a fcalp, finging the 
triumphal fong, and founding the ftirill death-whoop, as if they had killed 
hundreds. On my refting and fmoking with the laft party, they informed 
me, that their camp confifted of two hundred and fifty warriors, under great 
leaders, who were then returning from war againft a town of the Koot 
faahte Indians, who had fettled twenty-five miles above Mobille, on the 
eaftern fide of the river ; that they had killed and wounded feveral of them, 
fufpe( 5 ling them of abetting the Mufteohge, and fortunately got one of 
their fcalps, which the warriors of feparate towns divided, and were carry¬ 
ing home, with joyful hearts. 

A ftranger would be much furprifed to fee the boafting parade thefe 
favages made with one fcalp. of a reputed enemy. To appearance, more 
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tkan a thoufand men, women, lufty boys, and girls, went loaded with 
provifions to meet them *, and to dance, fing, and rejoice at this camp, for 
their fuccefs in war, and fafc return. Their camps were made with 
the green bark and boughs of trees, and gave a ftriking piflure of the 
eafy and fimple modes of early ages. Their chieftains and great war¬ 
riors fat in ftate, with the affuming greatnefs of the ancient fenators of 
imperial Rome, I had the honour to fit awhile with them, and was di¬ 
verted with the old circling and wheeling dances of the young men and 
women. I fmoked with them, and then took my leave of this laft camp of 
rejoicing heroes. I'he Choktah are the moft formal in their addreffes, of 
all the Indian nations I am acquainted with : and they reckon the negleft 
of obferving their ufual ceremonies, proceeds from contempt in the traders, 
and from ignorance in ftrangers. 

I encamped early, and within two leagues of Yowanne^ as it feemed to be a 
good place for killing wild game. I imagined alfo, that here the people were 
awed by the Mufkohge from ranging the woods, but, it happened other- 
wife : for, foon after the horfe-bells began to ring, two fprightly young fel¬ 
lows came through the cane-fwamp, and as enemies, they ci-awled up the 
fteep bank of the creek, near to me, before I difcovered them. My fire¬ 
arms were clofe at hand, and I inftantly ftood on my guard. They looked 
earneftly around, to fee for the reft of my company, as it is very unufual for 
any of the traders, to take that journey alone. I afked them who they 
were, from whence they came, and what they were fo earneftly fearching 
for. They evaded anfwering my queries, and aflted me if I did not 
come by myfelf. I told them, without hefitation, that fome way behind, 
my companion rode out of the path to kill deer, as his gun was good, 
and he could ufe it extremely well. On this, they fpoke a little together, 
with a low voice; and then told me, that they belonged to Towanne, 
and were part of a hunting camp, which was near at hand, and in view 
of the path. I aflced them to fit down, which they did, but their difcourfc 
was difagreeable, as my fuppofed fellow-traveller was the chief fubjedf of it. 
They faid they would go back to their camp, and return to mine foon, to 
fee whether the white man was come from hunting. They went, and were 
as good as their word ; for, they did me the honour to pay me a fecond 
vifit. As they were fo very earneft in that which did not concern them, 
unlefs they had ill intentions, the fight of them would have inftantly in¬ 
flamed the heart of one not infeded with ftoicifm, to wifti for a proper 
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place to make a due retribution. At this time, the fun was near three 
hours from fetting. The white hunter’s abfence was the firft and chief fub- 
jed of their difcourfe, till evening. As on a level place, all the favages fit 
crofs-legged, fo my vifitors did, and held their guns on their knee, or 
kept them very near, with their otter-lkin diot pouch over one of their 
Ihoulders, as is ufual in time of danger. I obferved their mifchievous eyes, 
inftead of looking out eaftwardly toward the Mufkohge country, were ge¬ 
nerally pointed toward the N. W. the way I had come. As by chance, I 
walked near to one of them, he fuddenly fnatched up his gun. No 
friendly Indians were ever known to do the like, efpecially fo near home, 
and a confiderable camp of his own people : innocence is not fufpicions, 
but guilt. He knew his own demerit, and, perhaps imagined 1 knew it, 
from concurring circumftances. To fee whether his condud proceeded 
from a fear of danger, or from accident,' I repeated the trial, and he did 
the fame; which confirmed me in my opinion of their bafe intentions. 

In this uneafy and reftlefs manner we continued till fun-fer, when 
one of them artfully got between me and my arms. Then they or¬ 
dered me to.Hop the bells of my horfes, which were grazing near the 
camp, (ufed partly on account of the number of big flies that infefl the 
country.) I afked them the reafon — they told me, becaufe the noife 
frightened away the deer. I took no notice at firfl: of their haughty 
command, but they repeated it with fpiteful vehemence, and I was 
forced to obey their mandate. They looked, and liftened earneftly 
along the edge of the fwamp, but being difappointed of their ex- 
pe(5ted additional prey, in about the fpace of ten minutes they ordered 
me to open the bells again. Of the manifold dangers I ever was 
in, I deemed this by far the greatefl:, for I flood quire defencelefs.. 
Their language and behaviour plainly declared their mifchievous defigns. 
I expe6led every minute to have been fliot down: and though I endea¬ 
voured to fliew a manly afpefb, the cold fweat trickled down my face 
through uneafinefs, and a crowd of contrary pafllons. After fomC'time, in 
this alarming fituation, they told me the ugly white man ftaid long, and 
that they would go to their camp a little while, and return again, —* 
they did as they faid. To deceive them, 1 had made my bed as for 
two people, of foftened bear and buffalo fldns, with the long hair and 
wool on, 'and blankets. My two watchmen came the third time, 
accompanied with one older than themfelves: he fpoke little, was artful, 
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and very defigning. They feemed much concerned at the abfence of my 
fuppofed companion, Jeft he fliould by unlucky mifchance be bewildered, 
or killed by the Mulkohge. I gave them feveral reafons to fliew the 
futility of their kindly fears, and aflfured them he ufually ftaid late to 
barbicue the meat, when he'killed much, as he could not otherways bring 
it to camp *, but that he never failed, on fuch an occafion, to come fome 
time in the night. The cunning fox now and then afl<ed me a ftudied 
fliort queftion, in the way of crofs examination, concerning the main 
point they had in view, and my anfwers were fo cool and uniform, that 
1 almod: perfuaded them firmly to credit all I faid. When he could no 
way trepan me, and there was filence for feveral minutes, he afked me, 
if I was not afraid to be at camp alone. I told him I was an hlnglifii 
warrior,—my heart was honed:—and as I fpoiled nobody, why fliould I 
be afraid ? Their longing eyes by this time were quite tired. The 
oldeft of them very politely took his leave of me in French *, and the 
others, through an earned friendly defire of fmoking, and chatting a little 
with my abfent companion, told me at parting, to be fure to call them, by 
founding the news-whoop, as foon as he arrived at camp. 1 readily pro- 
mifed to comply, for the fake of the favour of their good company r 
and to prevent any fufpicion of the truth of my tale, I added, that if 
he failed in his ufual good luck, they ought to fupply ns with a leg of 
venifon, or we would give them as much, if he fucceeded. 

And now all was well, at lead, with me ^ for I took time by the 
fore-lock, and left them to echoe the news-whoop. Towanne lay nearly 
fouth-ead from me; but to avoid my being either intercepted on the 
path, or heard by the quick-ear’d favages, I went a quarter of a mile up 
the large cane fwamp, and paded through it on a fouth wed courfe, but 
very flow, as it was a dark thicket of great canes and vines, over-topped with 
large fpreading trees. I feldom had a glimpfe of any dar to dire< 51 : my 
courfe, the moon being then far fpent. About an hour before day-light, I 
heard them from the top of an high hill, fire off a gun at camp ^ which I 
luppofed was when they found me gone, and in order to decoy my fup¬ 
pofed companion to anfwer them' with the like report-, conje< 5 luring he 
would imagine it was I who fired for him, according to cudom in fimi- 
lar cafes. I kept nearly at the didance of three miles from the path, till I 
arrived at the out-houfes of Yowanne. As I had never before feen that 
town, nor gone to Mobiile that way, one of the warriors at my requed 
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condu( 5 led me to the river, which we v;aded breaft-high, and went to the 
palifadoed fort of Minggo llumma Echeto, which flood commodioufly 
on the bank of the river. He received and treated me very kindly ; I con¬ 
cealed v/hat befel me at camp, though I had reafon to believe, he was in¬ 
formed of my efcape by a runner, as I faw frefh tracks when I re¬ 

turned. I pretended to have come from camp, only to confer with him, 
concerning the fituation of Mobille path, and follow his advice, either 
to proceed on, or return home, being convinced fo great a chieftain 
as he, who lived in defiance of the Muflcohge on that remote barrier, 
mull be a better judge, than any of thofe I had met. He commended 
me for my caution, and affured me there were feveral companies of the 
Mufkohge, then out at war on the path; and that as they hated and de- 
fpifed the Englifh, they would fiirely kill me, if I continued my jour¬ 
ney. I thanked him for his friendly caution, and told him it fhould not 

fall to the ground. I foon difcovered his great refentment againft the 

Englilli, on account of the impolitic and unkind treatment he had re¬ 
ceived at Mobille. He reafoned upon it w'ith ftrong natural good fenfe, 
and (hewed me in his mufeum, the two red-painted fcalps of the Mufkohge 
who had murdered our people, and left them in contempt hanging like 
mangy dogs, with a horfe’s rope round each of their necks. He then 
fhewed me the flouridiing commiffions he had received from both French and 
Englifh. He defcanted minutely on the wife and generous liberality of the 
former, on every material occafion ; and on the niggardly difpofition and 
difcouraging conduft of the latter, when they ought to ftretch out both 
their hands to thofe red people who avenged their wrongs, and brought 
.them the fcalps of the very enemy who had lately flied their blood. 
The French never fo ftarved the public caufe; and though they fre¬ 
quently gas^e fparingly, they bellowed their favours with a winning grace, 
and confummate wifdom. 

This condudl of ours excited the crafty Minggo Humma Echeto^ to give loofe 
to his vindidlive temper and at the fame time, to make it coincide with the 
general welfare of his country. For as the Mufkohge had proved an over¬ 
match for them in almofl every engagement, and had lately committed hofli- 
lities againft us in their neighbourhood, he perfuaded thofe head-men I 
had met, when convened in a council of war, that if they with proper fe- 
crefy repeated the like hoftile ad on any of our people who hrft came 
that way, and reported it to have been done by the Mufkohge, it would 
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certainly obtain that favourite point they had long wiflied for, of drawino- 
us into an alliance with them againft the common enemy, as we mull have fome 
of the inward feelings of men for our loft people. Probably, the decree of 
that red council would have been foon put In execution had it not been for 
me. When I took my leave of the red chief to return, the drum was beat 
to convene the people to tell them the caufe of my coming to him, and re¬ 
turning home; and that as the women and children had feen me in the 
town, their late plan of execution muft be entirely laid afidc. One of the 
warriors was fent to accompany me, though rather by way of efcortment. 
In my return I called at the before mentioned camp, and put up the whoop j 
my two former watchmen, on feeing me, refembled wolves catched in a pit, 
they hung down their heads, and looked gloomy, and wrathful. I alked them 
why they were alliamed, and why their hearts weighed lb heavy •, they faid 
they were alhamed for me, I was fo great a liar, and had earneftly told them 
fo many ugly fallhoods. I faid, my fpeech to them could hurt no honeft 
perfons.—My head, my eyes, my heart, afiured me their hearts w^ere then 
like the fnakes j and my tongue only fpoke the fpeech of honeft wifdom, 
fo as to fave myfelf from being bitten—That it was the property of poifonous 
fnakes, when they mifs their aim, to be enraged, and hide their heads in 
their hateful coil; and concluded, by telling them I went through the 
woods to Yowanne, to ftiew them publicly I was not hurt by lurking 
fnakes—and that I would now return to the harmlefs Chikkafah, and tell, 
them fo—on this we parted. 

A timely application of proper meafnres with the favages, is our only 
method to fecure their feeble affeflions. If thofe, Vi^ho are employed for- 
that falutary purpofe, juftly purfued that point, its effect would foon be 
openly declared, by the friendly behaviour and honeft condud of the va¬ 
rious weftern nations. But where intereft governs, iniquitous meafures are 
purfued, and painters can be got who will flatter the original, be it ever 
fo black. Some of our chiefs, with a certain military officer in Weft-Flo- 
rida, like trembling mice, humbly voted not to demand any fatisfadion. 
from the favages, for that moft Ihocking ad of cool murder I have juft 
mentioned, kffi it fhouid provoke them to do us more mifehief. But to the 
honour of George Johnftone, Efq; then Governor of Weft-Florida, as a 
reprefentative of the fuffering people, he defpifed fuch obfequious and pu- 
fiilanimous' councils, and infifted, in his ufual manly manner, on an equal 
7 revenge 
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revenge of blood, and had it fpeedily granted, as far as the fituation of af¬ 
fairs could poffibly allow : for by a council of the red Sanhedrim, they con¬ 
demned three of the chief murderers to be killed, and formally fent 
down to him two of their fcalps to ftop the loud voice of blood: but the 
third made off to the Cheerake, by which means he evaded his jullly de- 
ferved fate—and too nice a fcrutiny at fuch a time would not have been 
convenient. All the weftern Indian nations, bear the higheft regard to 
that paternal governor, and plain friend of all the people : and 1 record 
his condud to do juftice to fo uncommon a charader in America, as 
well as to engage his fueceffors to purfue the fame meafures, and copy 
after him. 

The Choktah, by not having deep rivers or creeks to purify them- 
felves by daily ablutions, are become very irreligious in other refpeds, for 
of late years, they make no annual atonement for fin. As very few 
of them can fwim, this is a full proof that the general opinion of the young 
brood of ravages being able to fwim like fiih, as foon as they come 
into the world, ought to be intirely exploded. The Indian matrons have 
fenfe enough to know, that the fwimming of human creatures is an 
art to keep the head above water, which is gained by experience; and that 
their helplefs infants are incapable of it. Probably, the report fprung from 
their immerfing the new-born infants in deep running water by the way 
of purification. 

The Choktah are the craftieft, and moft ready-witted, of any of the 
red nations I am acquainted with. It is furprifing to hear the wily 
turns they ufe, in perfuading a perfon to grant them the favour they have 
in view. Other nations generally behave with modefty and civility, with¬ 
out ever leflening themfelves by aficing any mean favours. But the 
Choktah, at every feafon, are on the begging lay. I feveral times told 
their leading men, they were greater beggars, and of a much meaner 
fpirir, than the white-haired Chikkafah women, who often were real 
objeds of pity. I was once fully convinced that none was fo fit to baffle 
them in thofc low attempts without giving offence, as their own coun¬ 
try-men. One, in my prefence, expatiated on his late difappointment and 
lofleSj with the feveral nnexpeded caufes, and preffingly follicited his 
auditor as a benevolent kinfman, to affift him in his diftrefs; but the other 
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kept his ear deaf to his importunity, and entirely evaded the artful aim of 
the petitioner, by carrying on a difcourfe he had begun, before his rela¬ 
tion accofted him as a fuppliant. Each alternately began where they 
had left off, the one to inforce the compliance of his prayer, and the other, 
like the deaf adder, to elude the power of its charming him. Nature has 
in a very furprifing manner, endued the Indian Americans, with a ftrong 
comprehenfivc memory, and great flow of language. I liftened with clofe 
attention to their fpeeches, for a confiderable time; at laft the petitioner 
defpairing of impreffing the other with fentiments in his favour, was forced 
to drop his falfe and tragical tale, and become feemingly, a patient hearer 
of the conclufion of the other’s long narrative, which was given him with 
a great deal of outward compofure, and cool good-nature. 

In the years 1746 and 1747, I was Aequently perplexed by the Choktah 
niendicants ; which policy diredled me to bear, and conceal as well as I 
could, becaufe I was then tranfading public bufinefs with them. In 1747, 
one of their warriors and a Chokchooma came to me for prefents j which 
according to my ufual cuftom in thofe times, I gave, though much lefs 
than they prefumed to exped. The former, flrongly declaimed againft 
the penurious fpirit of the French, and then highly applauded the open 
generous tempers of the Englifh traders : for a confiderable time, he con- 
trafted them with each other, not forgetting, in every point of compa- 
rifon, to give us the preference in a high degree. He was endued with 
fo much eloquence and fkill as to move the pafHons, and obtain his point. 
A confiderable number of Chikkafah warriors who wxre prefent, told me 
foon after, that his fleilful method of addrefling me for a bottle of fpiri- 
tuous liquors, feemed to them aflonifhing : an old beloved man replied, 
that the worfl fort of fnakes were endued with the greateft fidll to infnarc 
and fuck their prey, whereas, the harmlefs have no fuch power. 

The Indians in general do not chufe to drink any fpirits, unlefs they can 
quite intoxicate themfelves. When in that helplefs and fordid condition, 
weeping and afking for more ookka hoomcy “ bitter waters,” I faw one of 
the drunkard’s relations, who fome time before had taken a like dofe, hold 
the rum-bottle to the other’s head, faying, when he had drank deep, “ Hah, 
you were very poor for drinking.” Though I appealed to all the Chik¬ 
kafah warriors prefent, that rum never flood on hand with me, when the 
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people were at home, and feveral times affirmed to the importunate Chok¬ 
tah, that it was entirely expended v yet ray denial ferved only to make him 
more earneft ; upon this, I told him, that though I had no ookka hoome^ I 
had a full bottle of the water of ane hoome^ “ bitter ears,” meaning long 
pepper, of which he was ignorant, as he had feen none of that kind. We 
were of opinioa that his eager third: for liquor, as well as his ignorance of 
the burning quality of the pepper, and the refembiance of the words, which 
fignify things of a hot,, though different nature, would induce the baccha¬ 
nal to try it. He accordingly applauded my generous difpofition, and faid, 
“ his heart had all the while told him I would not ad beneath the charac¬ 
ter I bore among his country-people.” The bottle was brought: I laid it 
on the table, and told him, as he was then fpitting very much, (a general 
cuftom with the Indians, when they are eager for any thing) “ if I drank it 
all at one fitting, it would caufe me to fpit in earneft, as I ufed it,, only 
when I ate, and then very moderately *, but though I loved it, if 
his heart was very poor for it, I fhould be filent, and not in the lead: 
grudge him for pleafing his mouth.” He faid, “ your heart is honed: in¬ 
deed ; I thank you, for it is good to my heart, and makes it greatly to- 
rejoice.” Without any farther ceremony, he feized the bottle, uncorked it, 
and fwallowed a large quantity of the burning liquid, till he was near 
ftrangled. He gafped for a confiderable time, and as foon as he reco¬ 
vered his breath, he faid Hah, and loon after kept ftroaking his throat 
with his right hand. When the violence of this burning draught was pretty- 
well over, he began to Bouridi away, in praife of the ftrength of the 
liquor, and bounty of the giver.. He then went to his companion, and held; 
the bottle to his mouth, according to cuftom, till he took feveral hearty fwal- 
lows. This Indian leemed rather more fenfible of its fiery quality, than the 
other, for it fuffocated him for a confiderable time •, but as foon as he reco¬ 
vered his breath, he tumbled about on the floor in various portures like a 
drunken perfon, overcome by the force of liquor. In this manner, each 
of them renewed their draught, till they had finiftied the whole bottle, 
into which two others had been decanted. The Chikkafah fpedlators 
were furprifed at their taftelefs and voracious appetite, and laughed heartily 
at them, mimicking the a^ftions,. language, and gefture of drunken fa- 
vages. The burning liquor fo highly, inflamed their bodies, that one of 
the Choktah to cool his inward parts, drank water till he almoft burft: the 
other rather than, beat' the ridicule of the people, and the inward .fire that 
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diftra(5led him, drowned himfelf the fecond night after in a broad and (hal¬ 
low clay hole, contiguous to the dwelling houfc of his uncle, who was the 
Chikkafah Archimagus. 

There was an incident, fomething fimilar, which happened in the year 
1736, in Kanootare, the molt northern town of the Chcerake. When all the 
liquor was. expended, the Indians went home, leading with them at my rc- 
queft, thofe who were drunk. One, however, foon came back, and earneftly 
importuned me for more Nawohii, which fignifies both phyfic and fpirituous 
liquors. They, as they are now become great liars, furped all others of 
being infe< 5 ted with their own difpofition and principles. The more I ex- 
cufed myfelf, the more anxious he grew, fo as to become ofFenfive. I then 
told him, I had only one quarter of a bottle of ftrong phyfic, which Tick 
people might drink in fmail quantities, for the cure of inward pains: and 
laying it dovm before him, I declared I did not on any account choofe to 
part with it, but as his fpeech of few words, had become very long and 
troublefome, he might do juft as his heart directed him concerning it. He 
took it up, faying his heart was very poor for phyfic, but that would cure 
it, and make it quite ftreight. The bottle contained almoft three gills of 
ftrong fpirits of turpentine, which in a ftiort time, he drank off. Such a 
quantity of the like phyfic would have demolilhed me, or any white perfon. 
The Indians in general, are either capable of fuffering exquifite pain longer 
than we are, or of ftiewing more conftancy and compofure in their tor¬ 
ments. The troublefome vifitor foon tumbled down and foamed prodigi- 
ouay.—I then Tent for fome of his relations to carry him home. They 
came—I told them he drank greedily, and too much of the phyfic. They 
faid, it was his ufual cuftom, when the red people bought the Englifti phyfic. 
They gave him a decodion of proper herbs and roots, the next day fweated 
him, repeated the former draught, and he foon got well. As thofe tur¬ 
pentine fpirits did not inebriate him, but only inflamed his inteftines, he 
well remembered the burning quality of my favourite phyfic, which he had 
fo indifereedy drank up, and cautioned the reft from ever teizing me for 
-any phyfic I had concealed, in any fort of bottles, for my own ufe; other- 
wife they might be fure it would fpoil them, like the eating of fire. 

The Chpictah are in general more (lender than any other nation of ra¬ 
vages I have feen. They are raw-boned, and furprifingly adive in ball- 
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playing i which is a very lliarp exercife, and requires great ftrength and 
exertion* In this manly exercife, no perfons are known to be equal to 
them, or in running on level ground, to which they are chiefly ufed from 
their infancy, on account of the fituation of their country, which hath 
plenty of hills, but no mountains thefe lie at a confiderable diftance be¬ 
tween them and the Mufkohge. On the furvey of a prodigious fpace of 
fertile land up the Miflifippi, and its numberlefs fine branches, we found 
the mountains full three hundred miles from that great winding mafs of 
waters. 

Though the lands of Weft-Florida, for a confiderable diftance from 
the fea-lhore, are very low, four, wet, and unhealthy, yet it abounds 
with valuable timber for fliip-building, which could not well be ex¬ 
pended in the long fpace of many centuries. This is a very material 
article to fo great a maritime power, as Great Britain, efpecially as 
if can be got with little expence and trouble. The French were faid 
to deal pretty much that way •, and the Spaniards, it is likely, will 
now refume it, as. the bounty of our late miniftry has allowed the French 
to transfer New-Orleans to them, and by that means they are able to dif 
turb the Britiih colonies at pleafure. It cannot fail of proving a conftant 
bone of contention : a few troops could foon have taken it during the late 
war, for it was incapable of making any confiderable refiftance *, and even 
French effrontery could not have prefumed to withhold the giving it up^ if the 
makers of our laft memorable peace had not been fo extremely modeft, or 
liberal to. them.. If it be allowed that the firft difcoverers and polfeirors of 
a foreign, wafte country, have a juft title to it, the French by giving up New 
Orleans, to Great Britain, would; have only ceded to her, pofieflions, which 
they had no right to keep j for Col. Wood was the firft difcoverer of the 
Miffifippi, who Hands on public record, and the chief part of ten years he 
employ;, d in. fearching its courfe. This fpirited attempt he began in the 
year. 1654,, and.ended; 1664. Gapt. Bolton made the like attempt, in the 
year 1,670. Ooflor Cox of New Jerfey fent two fhips Anno 1698, which 
difcoyered the mouth of it •, and having failed, a hundred miles up, he took 
pofTeffion of the whole country,, and called it Carolana : whereas the French, 
did not difcover it till the year 1699, when they gave it the name of Coir 
bert’s-riverj, in honour of their favourite minifter, and the whole country, 
they called Loifinana, which may foon be exchanged for Philippiana—till, 
tjie ^-^niericans give it another and more defirable name. 
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The.Choktah being employed by the French, together with their ocher red 
confederates, againft the Englifli Chikkafah,- they had no opportunity of 
inuring themfeives to the long-winded chace, among a great chain of lleep 
craggy mountains. They are amazingly artful however in deceiving an ene¬ 
my j they will fallen the paws and trotters of panthers, bears, and buffalos, 
to their feet and hands, and wind about like the circlings of fuch animals, 
in the lands they ufually frequent. They alfo will mimick the different notes 
of wild fowl, and thus often outwit the favages they have difputes with. 
Their enemies fay, that when at war, it is impolfible to difcover their 
tracks, unlefs they fhould be fo lucky as to fee their perfons. They afl 
very timoroufly againft the enemy abroad, but behave as defperate veterans, 
when attacked in their own country. ’Till they were fupplied by the En* 
glifti traders with arms and ammunition, they had very little {kill in 
killing deer •, but they improve very faft in that favourite art: no fa¬ 
vages are equal to them in killing bears, panthers, wild cats, See. that 
refort in thick cane-fwamps *, which fwamps are fometimes two or three 
miles over, and an hundred in length, without any break either fide of 
the ftream. 

About Chriftmas, the he and fhe bears always feparate. The former ufually 
Ihaps off a great many branches of trees, with which he makes the bottom of 
his winter’s bed, and carefully raifes it to a proper height, with the green tops 
of large canes-, he choofes fuch folitary thickets as are impenetrable by the fun- 
beams. The fhe bear rakes an old large hollow tree for her yeaning winter^ 
houle, and ehufes to have the door above, to enable her to fecure her yourTg- 
ones from danger. When any thing difturbs them, they gallop up a tree; 
champing their teeth, and briftling their hair, in a frightful manner: and 
when they are wounded, it is furprifing from what a height they will pitch 
on the ground, with their weighty bodies, and how foon they get up, and 
run off. When they take up their winter-quarters, they continue the greater 
part of two montiis, in almoft an entire ftate of inactivity : during that 
time, their tracks reach no farther than to the next water, of which they 
leldom drink, as they frequently fuck their paws in their lonely recefs,. 
and impoverilh their bodies, to nourilh them. While they are em¬ 
ployed in that furprifing talk of nature, they cannot contain themfeives 
in filence, but are fo well pleafed with their repaft, that they continue Ting¬ 
ing hum um urn:, as their pipes are none of the weakeft, the Indians by this. 
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means often are led' to them from a confiderable diftance, and then fhoot them 
down. But they are forced to cur a hole near the root of the tree, wherein 
the (he bear and her cubs are lodged, and drive them out by the force of 
fire and fuffocating fmoke; and as the tree is partly rotten, and the infide 
dry, it foon takes fire. In this cafe, they become very fierce, and would 
fight any kind of enemy ; but, commonly, at the firfi: (hot, they are either 
killed or mortally wounded. However, if the hunter chance to mifs his 
aim, he fpeedily makes off to a fappling, which the bear by over-clafpih^ 
cannot climb: the crafty hunting dogs then aft their part, by biting be^ 
hind, and gnawing its hams, till it takes up a tree. I have been oft^n af- 
lured both by Indians and others, who get their bread by hunting in the 
woods, that the Ihe-bear always endeavours to keep apart from the male 
during the hclplefs ftate of her young ones; otherwife he would endeavour 
to kill them; and that they had frequently feen the Ihe bear kill the male 
on the fpot, after a defperace engagement for the defence of her young ones. 
Of the great numbers I have feen with their young cubs, I never faw* a 
he bear at fuch times, to afibciate with them: fo that it feems one part of 
the Roman Satyrift’s fine moral lelTon, inculcating peace and friendfhip, is 
not juft. Sc avis inter fe convenit Urjis» 

At the time Mobille (that grave-yard for Britons) was ceded to Great-Bri- 
tain, the lower towns of the Choktah brought down ail the Chikkafah 
I’calps they had taken, in their thievifh way of warring, and had them new 
painted, and carrried them in proceffion on green boughs of pine, by way 
of bravado, to fliew their contempt of the Englifh. They would not 
fpeak a v/ord to the Chikkafah traders, and they follicited the French for 
their confent to re-commence war againft us, and eftablifti them again by force 
of arms, in their weftern poffeftions; but they told them, their king had 
firmly concluded upon the cefilon, through his own benevolence of heart, to 
prevent the further effufion of innocent blood.—By this artful addrefs, they 
fupported their credit with the favages, in the very point which ought to 
have ruined it. 

When the Choktah found thenifelves dipped in war with the Muf- 
kohge-, they follicited the EnglKhTor a fupply of ammunition, urging with 
much truth, that common fenfe ought to dired us to affift them, Ld deem 
the others our enemies as much as theirs. But Tumbikpe-garrifon ‘was 
evacuated through the unmanly fear of giving umbrage to the' Muf- 
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kohge, at the very time it would have been of the utmoft fervice to the 
general intereft of our colonies to have continued it^ 

The commander concealed his timorous and precipitate retreat, even from 
me and another old trader, till the very night he confufedly fet off for Mo- 
bille by water, and left to us the trouble of apologizing to the favages for 
his mifconduifl:. But after he got to a place of fafety, he flouriftied away of 
his wifdom and prowefs. As a juft ftigma on thofe who abufe their public 
truft, I cannot help obferving, that in imitation of fome other rulers, he 
perfuaded the Indians Qot to pay us any of our numerous out-ftanding debts,, 
though contrary to what was fpecified in our trading licences. They 
have not courage enough to venture their own valuable lives to thofe red 
marts of tradeif they had, they would perfuade the Indians rather to 
pay their debts honeftly, year by year, as we truft them in, their want, 
and depend on their promife and fidelity. The gentlemen, who formerly 
traded with the Mulkohge, told me that the Georgia-governor, through a. 
like generous principle, forgave that nation once all the numerous debts 
-they owed the traders. But as foon as the Indians underftood they would 
not be credited again, under any circumftances whatfoever, they confenced to 
pay their debts, and declared the Governor to be a great mad-man, by pre¬ 
tending to forgive debts contracfted for valuable goods, which he never 
purchafed, nor intended to pay for. 

Though the French Louifianians were few, and far difperfed, as well as. 
furro|^,nded by the favages, yet clofe application and abilities in their vari¬ 
ous appointments, fufiiciently made up their lack of numbers. When, and 
where,.their fecuricy feemed to require it, they with a great deal of art fomented, 
divifions among their turbulent red neighbours, and endeavoured to keep the 
balance of power pretty even between them. Though they had only one 
garrifon in the country of the Mufkohgc, and another in that of the Chok- 
tab, yet the commanders of thofe two pofts, managed fo well, that they 
intimidated thofe two potent nations, by raifing mifunderftandings between 
them, and threatening (when occafion required) to fet the one againft the 
other, with their red legions, of the north, unlefs ample fatis£a6tion was 
fpeedily given by the offending party, and folemn promifes of a ftricl 
©bfervance of true friendfhip for the time to come. Flow far our fuper- 
intendants, and commiffioners of Indian affairs, have imitated that wife 
2 ' COPXr 
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copy, our traders can feelingly defcribe : and it will be a happinefs, if 
our three wefiern colonies have not the like experience, in the fpace 
of a few years. We affure them, that either the plan, or the means, 
for producing fuch an effed, has been pretty well concerted by the authors 
of that dangerous and fatal peace between the Mufkohge and Choktah. 
Their own party indeed will greatly applaud it, and fo will the much 
obliged Spaniards, efpecially if they foon enter into a war with Great Bri¬ 
tain. It is to be wilhed, that thofe who preach peace and good-will fo 
all the favage murderers of the Britilh Americans, would do the fame 
as to their American fellow-fubjeds,—and not, as fome have lately done, 
cry peace to the Indians, and feek to plunge the mercenary fwords of fol- 
diers into the breafts of thofe of our loyal colonifts, who are the moft 
powerful of us, becaufe they oppofe the meafures of an arbitrary rniniftry, 
.and will not be enflaved. 

In the year i;66, the Choktah received a confiderable blow from the 
Mufkohge. Their old diftinguifhed war-leader, before fpoken of, Minggo 
Htimma Echeto^ fet off againfl: the Mufkohge, with an hundred and 
Tixty warriors, to cut off by furprife one of their barrier towns : as the 
waters were low, a couple of runners brought him a meffage from 
the nation, acquainting him there were two white men on their way to 
the Mufkohge, and therefore defired him to fend them back, left they 
fnould inform them of the expedition, and by that means, endanger 
the lives of the whole. But though he treated thefe traders kindly at 
his war-camp, and did not fhew the leaft diffidence of them refpedting their 
fecrecy ; and fent this account back by the running meffengers to his 
advifers, that the Engliffi were his friends, and could not be reafona- 
bly fufpeded of betraying them, if it were only on the fituation of 
their own trading bufinefs, which frequently called them to various 
places, — yet thofe bale-minded and perfidious men violated the ge¬ 
nerous faith repofed in them, and betrayed the lives of their credulous 
friends. They fet off with long marches, and as foon as they arrived 
in the country of the Muffiohge, minutely informed them of the Chok- 
tah’s hoftile intentions, and number, and the probable place of attack¬ 
ing the aforefaid camp, to the beft advantage. The news was joy¬ 
fully received, and, as they had reafon to believe they could fur- 
prife the enemy, or take them at a difadvantage, in fome convenient 
7 place 
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place neaf their own barriers, a number of chofen warriors ^eli pre¬ 
pared, fet off in order to fave their former credit^ by revenging the re¬ 
peated affronts the Choktah leader had given them in every engagement. 
He, in the mod: infidting manner, had often challenged their whole nation 
to meet him and his at any fixt time of a moon, and place, and fight 
it out, when the conquerors Ihould be mailers of the conquered—for the 
Mullcohge ufed to ridicule the Choktah^ by faying, they were like wolf- 
cubs, who would not take the water, but the thick fwamp, as their only 
place of fecurity againft the enemy. It mull here be remembered, that the 
Indians in general, are guided by their dreams when they attend their holy 
ark to war, reckoning them fo many oracles, or divine intimations, de- 
figned for their good: by virtue of thofe fuppofed, facred didates, they will 
fometimes return home, by one, two, or three at a time, without the leaft 
cenfnre, and even with applaufe, for this their religious condud. Thus, 
one hundred and twenty of thefe Choktah, after having intimidated them- 
felves apart from the reft, with vifionary notions, left the war-camp and 
returned home. Our gallant friend, Minggo Humma Echeto, addrelfed his 
townfmen on this, and perfuaded them to follow him againft the enemy, 
faying, it was the part of brave warriors to keep awake, and not dream like 
old women. He told them their national credit was at ftake for their 
warlike condud under him; and that honour prompted him to proceed 
againft the hateful enemy, even by himfelf, though he was certain his 
townfmen and warlike relations would not forfake him. Forty of thenr 
proceeded, and next day they were furrounded by an hundred and fixty 
of the Mufkohge, feveral of whom were on horfeback to prevent their 
efcape. When the Choktah faw their dangerous fituation, and that 
they had no alternative but a fudden, or lingering death, they fought as 
became defperate men, deprived of hope. While their arrows and ammu¬ 
nition lafted, they killed and wounded a confiderable number of the oppo- 
fite party : but the enemy obferving their diftreffed fituation, drew up into 
a narrow circle, and rulhed upon the remaining and helplefs few, with their 
guns, darts, clubs, and tomohawks, and killed thirty-eight. They were 
not able to captivate but two, whom they deftined for the fiery torture : 
but at night, when the camp was alleep in too great fecurity, one of them 
fortunately made his efcape out of a pair of wooden ftocks. They had 
ilattered him with the hopes of being redeemed; but he told them he was 
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too much of 3 warrior to confide in their falfe proniifes. He got fafe home, 
and related the whole affair. 

Formerly, by virtue of the prefiing engagement of a prime magiftrate 
of South-Carolina, I undertook to open a trade with the Choktah, and re¬ 
concile their old-ftanding enmity with the Chikkafah. I was promifed 
to be indemnified in all neceffary charges attending that attempt. As 
the Choktah, by the perluafions of the French, had killed my partner 
in the trade, I was defirous of any favourable opportunity of retaliating: 
efpecially, as we were expofed to perpetual dangers and Ioffes, by the French 
rewards offered either for our fcalps or horfes-tails; and as the French were 
iifually Ihort of goods, while Great Britain was at war with them, we 
were liable to moft damages from them in time of peace. They ufed 
to keep an alphabetical lift of all the names of leading favages, in the va- 
lious nations where they ingarrifoned thenifelves; and they duly paid them, 
every year, a certain quantity of goods befides, for all the damages they 
did to the Chikkafah, and our traders 5 which tempted them conftantly 
to exert their abilities, to the good liking of their political employers. It 
happened, however, that one of the French of Tumbikpe-forr, be.ipg 
guided by Venus inftead of Apollo, was deteded in violating the law of 
marriage,with the favourite wife of the warlike chieftain of Qiianlheto, 
^hulajhummajhtabe^ who by his feveral tranfeendant qualities, had arrived to 
the higheft pitch of the red glory. He was well known in Georgia and 
South-Carolina, by the name of Red Shoes ; as formerly noticed. As there 
lived in his town, a number of the Chokchoomah, the fenior tribe of the 
Chikkafah and Choktah, and who had^ a free intercourfe with each of 
their countries,, we foon had an account of every material thing that 
paffed there. I therefore refolved to improve fo favourable an opportu¬ 
nity as feemed to prefent itfelf, and accordingly foon privately convened 
two of the leading men of the Chikkafah nation, to affiff.me to execute the 
plan I had in view. One was the Archimagus, P.ajtake^ known in our 
colonies, by the name of “ the Jockey,’*—and the ocher, by that of Pabe- 
mingo-Amalahta^ who was the only Indian I ever knew to die of a. 
confumption i which he contracted by variout engagements with the 
enemy, when far off at war, contrary to their general rule of martial purifi¬ 
cation, The violent exeroife of running a great diftance under the violent 
rays of the fun,. and over fandy, or hilly, grounds, would not allow him to 
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mrwamp, and he fired his blood to fuch a degree, that a few years after 
this, when on a vifit to our Englilh fettlements, he died at Angufta with 
this ailment. It is needful to mention thofe well-known circumftances, 
as the following relation of fads, depends in a cOnfiderable meafure on 
them. 

We three agreed to fend fome prefents to Red Sboes^ with a formal fpeech, 
defiring him to accept them with a kind heart, and fhake hands with us as 
became brothers, according to the old beloved fpeech. Their own friendly 
meflages, and treaties of peace, are always accompanied with fo many forts 
of prefents, as their phiefs number. We in a few days packed up a 
fufficient quantity, to bury the tomohawk which the French had thrufl: 
into their unwilling hands, and to dry up the tears of the injured, and fee 
their hearts at eafe, for the time to come, by joining with the Englilh and 
their old friendly Chikkafah, Inggona Sekanoepa tcochenafe, “ in the triple 
knot of friendfiiip,” in order to cut off the dangerous fnake’s head, and ut¬ 
terly deftroy the power of its forked tongue. As our real grievances 
were mutually the fame, and numerous, we gave liberally. Having every 
thing as well concerted for the embaffy, as fuch occafions require, my 
two red friends fent a trufty meffenger for a couple of the forefaid neu¬ 
tral Indians, who had been a few days in the Chikkafah country, to 
accompany him late at night to my trading houfe. They readily obeyed 
and, as the good-natured men and their families, through friendfhip to us, 
muff infallibly have been facrificed to French policy, if we failed of fuc- 
cefs, or they were difeovered by captives, or any other means, we ufed 
the greatefl fecrefy, and placed a centinel to keep off all other perfons dur¬ 
ing our private congrefs. After we had converfed with them a confiderable 
time, on the neceffity of the propofed attempt, and the certainty of fucceed- 
ing in it, we opened our two large budgets, and read over the ftrong em¬ 
blematical contents, according to their idiom, till we gave them a true 
impreffion of the whole. The next day we took care to fend them off 
well pleafed : and as feveral material circumftances confpired to afiTure us they 
would faithfully difeharge the office of truft, which we repofed in them, 
we in a fliort time had the fatisfa( 51 :ion to hear by other private runners of 
their countrymen, from our brave and generous patron, Red Shoes, that 
they were fo far from breaking the public faith, that they read to him every 
material head of our embaffy, and urged it with all their powers, 
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That red chieftain introduced our friendly embafly, witli fuch fecrefy 
and addrefs to all the head-men he could confide in, that he foon perfuaded 
mod; of them in all the neighbouring towns, to join heartily with him in 
his laudable plan. The fharpnefs of his own feelings for tlie bale injury he 
had received from the French, and the well-adapted prefents we fent him 
and his wife and gallant aflbciates, contributed greatly to give a proper 
weight to our embalTy. Such motives as thefe are too often the main- 
fprings that move the various wheels of government, even in the chriftian 
world. In about a month from the time we began to treat with Red- 
Shoes, he fent a confiderable body of his warriors, with prefents to me, as 
the reprefentative of the Englilh traders, and to my Chikkafah friends, 
confining of fwans-wings, white beads, pipes and tobacco; which was a 
ftrong confirmation of our treaty of peace,—and he earneftly requefted of 
me to inform them with that candour, which fhould always be oblerved by 
honed: friends, whether I could firmly engage that our traders would livcj 
and deal among them, as we did with the Chikkafah ; for a difappointment 
that way, he faid, would prove fatal, fiiould we entangle them with the 
French, in refentment of the many injuries they had long unprovokedly 
done us. I quieted their apprehenfions on that material point of jealoufy^ 
to their entire fatisfadlion, and my two Chikkafah friends foon expatiated 
upon the fubjefl to him, with a great deal of that life, wit and humour, fo 
peculiar to the red Americans. We explained and confirmed anew, the 
whole contents of our former talk concerning the dangerous French fnake; 
afiTuring them, that if they did not foon exert themfelves againft it, as be¬ 
came brave free-men, they would ftill continue not only poor, and Ihame^ 
fully naked, below the ftate of other human beings, but be defprfed, and 
abufed, in proportion to their mean pafllve condufl,—thei-r greateft and moft 
favourite war-chieftains not excepted, as they faw verified in their chief 
leader, Shoolajhummafhtabe. But if they exerted themfelves, they would 
be as happy as our friendly, brave, and free Chikkafah, whom the French, 
armies, and all their red confederates, could no way damage but as hidden 
fnakes, on account of their own valour, and the fteady friendfhip of the 
Englifh,—who were always faithful to their friends even to death, as every 
river and creek fufficiently teftlfied, all the way from the Englilh fettlements 
to the Chikkafah country. We mentioned how many were killed at le- 
veral places, as they were going in a warlike manner to fupply their be¬ 
loved friendsf without any being ever captivated by the numerous enemy. 
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though often attacked at a difadvantage—which ought to aflTure them, 
that whenever the Engiilh fhaked hands with people, their hearts were 
always honeft. We requeued them therefore to think, and aft, as our 
brotherly Chikkafah, who by ftrongly holding the chain of friendlhip be¬ 
tween them and the Engiilh, were able in their open fields, to dellroy the 
French armies, and in the woods bravely to fight, and baffle all the 
efforts of their defpieable mercenary enemies, though their numbers of 
fighting men confifted of few more than one hundred to what the Choktah 
contained in old hundreds, or thoufands. The French, we added, were 
liberal indeed; but to whom, or for what? They gave prefents to the 
head-men, and the moll eloquent fpeakers of their country, to infiave the 
reft, but would not fupply them with arms and ammunition, without the 
price of blood againft our traders and the friendly Chikkafah j that they 
themfelves were witneffes, a whole town of fprightly promifing young men 
had not now more than five or fix guns *, but they would learn to 
kill as many deer as the diftinguiffled Chikkafah hunters, if they firmly 
fliook hands with the Engiilh. We convinced them, that the true emblem, 
of the Englifh was a dreft white deer-lkin, but that the French dealt 
with them only in long fcalping knives *, that we had a tender feeling, 
when we heard the mourning voice of the tender-hearted widow, and only 
fupplied our friends in their own defence, or in revenge of crying bloody 
but that the French delighted in blood, and were always plotting how to 
deftroy them, and take away their lands, by fetting them at war againft: 
thofe who loved them, and would fecure their liberties, without any 
other view than as became brothers, who fairly exchanged their goods. We 
defired them to view the Chikkafah ftriplings, how readily their kindly 
hearts led them to liften to the friendly fpeech of their Englifh trading 
fpeaker, becaufe they knew we loved them, and enabled them to appear 
in the genteel drefs of red people. 

Ac the whoop, they loon appeared, and cheerfully complied wijh our 
various requefts, to the great fatisfaftion of our new Choktah friends. The 
Chikkafah head-men told them with pkafure, that they were glad their 
own honeft eyes had feen the pure effefts of love to their Englifh trader; and 
that their old people, time out of mind, had taught them fo. Then they 
humouroufly enlarged on the unfriendly eonduft of the French in a com¬ 
parative manner, and perfuaded them to keep their eyes operi, and re¬ 
member 
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member well what they had feen and heard, and to tell it to all their 
head-men. 

We adjufted every thing in the moft friendly manner, to the intire fatif- 
fadion of the Choktah. I fupplied each of them with arms, ammunition, 
and prefents in plenty — gave them a French fcalping knife which had 
been ufed againft us, and even vermilion, to be ufed in the flourilhing way, 
with the dangerous French fnakes, when they killed and fcalped them. 
They returned home extremely well pleafed, echoed every thing they had 
feen and heard ; and declared that the Chikkafah, in their daily drefs, far ex¬ 
ceeded the beft appearance their country-men could make in the moft fhowy 
manner, except thofe whom the French paid to make their lying mouths 
ttrong. They foon went to work—they killed the ftrolling French pedlars, 
—turned out againft the Miffifippi Indians and Mobillians, and the flame 
fpeedily raged very high. One of the Choktah women, ran privately to 
inform a French pedlar of the great danger he was in, and urged him 
immediately to make his efcape. Fie foon faddled a fine ftrong fprightly 
horfe he chanced to have at hand: juft as he mounted, the dreadful death 
whoo whoop was founded in purfuit of him, with the fwift-footed red 
Afahel, Shoolajhummafhtah^ leading the chace. Though, from that place, 
the land-path was moftly level to Tumpikbe-garrifon (about half a day^’s 
march) and though the Chikkafah and Choktah horfes are Spanilh barbs, 
and long winded, like wolves 5 yet Red-Shoes, far ahead of the reft, ran 
him down in about the fpace of fifteen miles, and had fcalped the unfoitu- 
jiate rider fome time before the reft appeared. 

It is furpr'fing to fee the long continued fpeed of the Indians in general— 
though fome of us have often ran the fwifteft of them out of fight, when 
on the chafe in a colle( 51 :ive body, for about the diftance of twelve miles j 
yet, afterward, without any feeming toil, they would ftretch on, leave us 
out of fight, and out-wind any horfe. When this retaliating Icheme was plan¬ 
ned and executing, I was the only Bricifh fubjed in the Chikkafah country 4 
and as I had many goods on hand, I ftaid in the nation, while we fent down 
our horfes to the firft Englifh fettlements,—which was full eight hundred 
miles diftant, before the two Floridas were ceded to us. Seventeen were 
xbe broken days, according to the Indian phrafe, when the Choktah en¬ 
gaged to return with the French Jialps^ as a full confirmation of their hav- 
1 ing 
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ing declared war againfl: them^ and of their ardent defire of always lhaking 
hands with the Engiilh. The power of the French red mercenaries was 
however fo very great, that Red Shoes could not with fafety comply with 
his deputy’s promife to me, to fend the French fnake’s head, in the time ap¬ 
pointed by our fticks hieroglyphically painted, and notched in due forair 
The fall time drawing on, obliged me to fet off for the Koofah-town,> 
which is the moft weftern of the Mufkohge nation, about three hundred 
miles diflant. I was accompanied by my two cheerful and gallant Chik- 
kafah friends, already mentioned, with forty of their chofen warriors, 
brave as ever trod the ground, and faithful under the greateft dangers 
even to the death. On our way down, efcorting the returning cargo, four 
Chikkafah, who. were pafling home through the woods, having difco- 
vered us, and obferving in the evening a large camp of 8o French 
Choktah in purfuit of us; they returned on our tracks at full fpeed, to 
put us on our guard : but though we were fo few, and had. many women 
and children to proteifV, befides other incumbrances, yet as the enemy 
knew by our method of camping, and marching, we had difcovered them,, 
they durft not attack us.. 

Another time there was a hunting camp of only feventeen Chikkafah,, 
with their wives and children, who were attacked by above fixty Chok¬ 
tah •, but they fought them a long time, and fo defperately, that they killed 
and wounded feveral, and drove them lhamefully off, without any lofs. 
It is ufual for the women to fing the enlivening war fong in the time of an; 
attack; and it inflames the ipen’s fpirits fo highly, that they become as 
fierce as lions. I never knew an inftance of the Indians running off, though 
from a numerous enemy, and leaving their women and children tp their 
barbarous hands. 

Soon after we arrived at the upper weftern town of the Mufkohge,. 
which was called Ooe-Afa,h^ and fettled by the Chikkafah and Nahchee,, 
a great company of Red Shoes warriors came up with me, with the 
French fcalps, and other trophies of war: but becaufe a body of our 
Mufkohge mercenary traders found their account in dealing. with the 
French at the Alebahma-fort, they to the great, rifle of their own^ 
country’s welfare, lodged fo many caveats in my way by the-mediation 

off 
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of the Mufkohge, that I found it neceflary to confent that the fc;d|>g 
{honld be fent with the other trophies, in a Muikohge white deer-fkin, 
to tbc French fort at the diftance of feventy miles, to be buried deep 
in the ground, inftead of fending them by the Choktah runners, to 
his excellency the governor of South-Carolina, who had engaged me 
to drive to open a trade with thofe Indians. Thefe opulent and mer¬ 
cenary white favages being now dead, I (hall not difgrace the page with 
their worthlefs names. Soon after we had reached the Chikkafah country. 
Red Shoes came to pay us a friendly vifit, accompanied with a great 
many head-men and warriors, both to be relieved in their poverty, and to con¬ 
cert the bed meafures of dill annoying the common enemy. We behaved 
kindly and free to them, to their entire fatisfadion, and fent confiderable 
prefents to many head-men who daid at home, in confirmation of our 
drong friendfhip *, acquainting them of our various plans of operation 
againd the enemy, in defence of their lives, freedom, and liberty of trade, 
in which the Englidi and Chikkafah would faithfully fupport them. Every 
thing was delivered to them according to our intention, and as kindly re¬ 
ceived. And as all the Indians are fond of well-tiired novelty, efpeci- 
ally when they exped to be gainers by it, the name of the friendly and 
generous Englidi was now echoed, from town to town, except in thofe 
few which had large penfions from the French. 

In the beginning of the following fpring, which was 1^47, above fifty 
warriors from feveral towns of the Mulkohge, came to the Chikkafah coun¬ 
try, on their way to war againd the Aquahpah Indians, on the wedern fide 
of the MifTifippi, one hundred and fifty miles above the Nahchee old fields. 
By our good treatment of them, and well-timed application, they joined 
a body of Chikkafah warriors under Payah Matahah^ and made a fleet of 
large cyprcfs-bark-canoes, in which they embarked under the diredion of 
three red admirals, in long pettiaugers that had been taken from the French, 
as they were pafiing from New Orleans up to the Illinois. They pro¬ 
ceeded down the Miflifippi to the French fettlements, and attacked and 
burned a large village at break of day, though under the command of a 
ftockade-fort j from which the Chikkafah leader was wounded with a 
grape-fhot in his fide. On this, as they defpaired of his life, according 
to their univerfal method in fuch a cafe, they killed moft of their unfortu¬ 
nate captives on the weftern bank of the MifTifippi j and enraged with 
j fury. 
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fury, they overfpread the French fettlcments, to a great diftance, like a 
dreadful whirlwind, deftroying every thing before them, to the aftonilhment 
and terror even of thofe who were far remote from the fkirts of the dire¬ 
ful ftorm. The French Louifianians were now in a defponding (late, as 
we had beaten them in their own favourite political element, in which they 
had too often been fuccefsful even at the Britifti court, after our troops 
and navies had fcoured them out of the field and the ocean. They had 
no reafoh here to expeft any favour of us, as we were only retaliating the 
long train of innocent blood of our fellow-fubjeds they had wantonly caufed 
to be filed by their red mercenaries, and their fears now became as great as 
their danger—but they were needlefs; for though the Alebahma French, 
and many towns of the Mulkohge, were in a violent ferment, when the fore- 
faid warriors returned home, yet by the treacherous mediation of the above- 
mentioned traders and their bafe aflfociates, the breach was made up. Had 
they been blefl; with the leaft fpark of that love for the good of their coun¬ 
try, which the favages and French are, they could have then perfuaded 
the Indians, to have driven the French from the dangerous Alebahma; 
and an alliance with the Chikkafah and Choktah would have effedually 
deflroyed the dangerous line of circumvallation they afterwards drew 
around our valuable colonies. And as the Cheerake, by their fituation, 
might eafily have been induced to join in the formidable treaty, they with 
encouragement, would have proved far fuperior to all the northern red 
legions the French were connected with. 

At that time I fent to the Governor of South Carolina, a large packet, 
relating the true fituation of our Indian affairs, direfted on his majefty’s 
fervice: but though it contained many things of importance, (which the 
French, under fuch circumftances, would have faitlifully improved) and 
required immediate difpatch*, our Mufkohge traders, to whofe care I 
had fent it by fome Chikkafah runners, were fo daringly bafe as to open it, 
and deftroy what their felf-interefted views feemed to require, and defeyed 
the conveyance of the reft a confiderable time, to prevent others from reap¬ 
ing the benefit of the trade before them. When I went down, I com¬ 
plained of their mifconduft, and the Governor having promifed me a 
public feal, threatened them loudly j but fome after circumftances in trade 
made him to think it not worth while to put his threats in execution. 
When the French were deftitute of goods at Tumbikpe-garrifon, while 
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they were at war with the Englifh, their policy allowed them to fufFer 
feveral of our traders to deal with the Choktah, without any interruption, 
in order to keep them quiet; but as foon as they had a proper fupply, they 
excited their treacherous friends to plunder, and kill our people. They, 
who had the fortune to get fafe away, made great returns; which induced 
fome to entertain too high notions of their profits, and fo ftrangers hazarded 
too much at once. While the French had polTeflion of Tumbikpe, 
we, who knev/ them, ufed to fend there only fmall cargoes from the 
Chikkafah country, to avoid tempting them too far : but one of our great 
men was reported to have perfuaded a couple of gentlemen to join in com¬ 
pany with his brother, (well known by the name of the Sphynx com¬ 
pany) in the Choktah trade, and to have fupplied them very largely,. 
They loaded, and fent off 360 valuable horfes, which with all other 
concomitant charges, in going to fuch a far-diftant country, fwelled 
it to a high amount. The traders, who were employed to vend the 
valuable cargo, gave large prefents to fix of the Muflcohge leaders,, 
known to be moft attached to the Britifh intereft, to efcort them, with a. 
body of the Choktah, into the country. They paffed by Alebahma, 
in the ufual parade of the Indian-traders, to the terror of the people 
in the fort. They proceeded as far as a powerful body of our Choktah 
friends had appointed to meet them, but confiderably overftaid the fixed 
time there, in want of provifions, as their common fafety would not allow 
them to go a hunting: by the forcible perfuafion of the Mufkohge head¬ 
men, they unluckily returned about one hundred and forty miles back on 
a north-eaft-courfe. But a few days after, a party of Choktah friends 
came to their late camp, in order to encourage them to come on without 
the lead; dread, as a, numerous party were watching an opportunity to 
attack the French, and their own. flavijOb countrymen-,, and that they would 
furely engage them very fuccefsfully„ while the traders were fording M.O' 
bille-river, eight miles above Tumbikpe-fort, under a powerful efcortment 
of their faithful friends. So wifely had they laid their plan, though it was 
difconcerted by the cautious condufl of the Mulkohge head-men for they, 
are all fo wary and jealous, that when they fend any of their people on a 
diftant errand, they fix the exact time they, are to return home and if they 
exceed but one day, they on the fecond fend out a party on difeovery *. 

Our 

* I fliall liere inention an inftance of that kind: at this time, a hunting camp of theChik- 
kafahr went oat to the extent of their wiatCF-limils between the Choktah and Mufkohge 

countries;. 
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Our Choktah traders having been thus induced to return to the Muf- 
kohge country, proceeded foon afterwards feveniy miles on almoft a nor¬ 
thern courfe, and from thence to the Chikkafah about weft by north—300 
miles of very mountainous land, till within forty miles of that extenfivc 
and fertile country—afterward, on a fouthern direclion to the Choktah, i6o 
miles. This was a very oblique courfe, fomewhat refembling the letter 
G reverted, its tail from Charles-town, confifting of 720 miles, and 
the head of 530, in all 1250 miles—a great diftance to travel through 
woods, with loaded horfes, where they ftiifted as they could, when 
the day’s march was overj and through the varying feafons of the 
year. Thefe traders were charged with great negledt, in being fo long 

countries: but being defirous of enlarging their hunt, they fent off a fprightly young warrior 
to difeover certain lands they were unacquainted with, which they pointed to by the courfe 
of the fun, lying at the diftance of about thirty miles. Near that place, he came upVith a 
camp of Choktah, who feemed to treat him kindly, giving him venifon and parched 
corn to eat: but while he was eating what fome of the women had laid before him, 
one of the Choktah creeped behind him, and funk his tomohawk into his head. His 
aflbeiates helped him to carry away the vidim,, and they hid it in a hollow tree, at 
a confiderable diftance from their camp; after which they fpeedily removed. When 
the time for his return was elapfed, the Chikkafah, next day, made a place of fecurity 
for their women and children, under the proteaion of a few warriors; and the morning 
following, painted themfelves red and black, and went in queft of their kinfraan. 
Though they were ftrangers to the place, any farther than by their indications to him 

before he fet off, yet fo fwift and fkilful woods-men were they, tkat at twelve o’clock 

that day, they came to the Choktah camping place, where, after a narrow fearch, they 
difeovered the trace of blood on a fallen tree, and a few drops of frefti blood on the 

leaves of trees, in the courfe they had dragged the corpfe ; thefe direded them to the wood n 

urn, wherein the remains of their kinfman were inclofed. They faid, as they were men and 
warriors, it belonged to the female relations to weep for the dead, and to them to revenge it. 
They foon concluded to carry off the corpfe, to the oppofite fide of a neighbouring-fwamp, 
and then to purfue. Having depofited the body out of the reach of beafts of prey, they fet 
off in purfuit of the Choktah : they came up with them before day-light, furrounded their 
camp attacked them, killed one, and wounded feveral, whooping aloud, “ that they were 
Chikkafah, who never firft loofed the friend-knot between them and others, nor failed in re- 
veneing blood ; but ye are roguilh Choktah ; you know you are likewife cowards; and that 
vou are worfe than wolves, for they kill, only that they may eat, but you give your 
friends fomething to ear, that you may kill them with fafety.” They told them, as they had 
left their gallant relation unfcalped in a tree, they left their cowardly one in like manner, 
along-fide of another tree. They put up the death whoo whoop, returned, fcaffolded their 
dead kinfman, and joined their own camp without any interruption. The reader will be 
able to form a proper judgment of the temper and abilities of the Indian favages, from thefe 
fafts. 
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before they reached the Choktah country; this was to invalidate the 
pretenfions of two other gentlemen, towards obtaining bills of exchange on 
the government, according to the flrong promifes they had, for any 
loITes they might fuftain in their Choktah cargo of goods, &c. Not- 
withftanding the former were utter ftrangers to the Chikkafah and Choktah, 
and in juftice could only exped the common privilege of Britilh 
fubjefts, yet his Excellency bellowed on them a large piece of written 
Iheep-lkin, bearing the impreflion of the threatening lion and unicorn, to 
frighten every other trader from dealing with the Choktah, at their peril. 
The Chikkafah traders were much terrihed at the unufual fight of the en¬ 
livened piftures of fuch voracious animals. My fituation caufed me then 
to be filent, on that ftrange point; but when the chief of them, who carried 
thofe bees-wax-pi 6 lures, came to my trading houfe, chiefly to inlarge on 
the dreadful power of thofe fierce creatures,—I told him, as they anfwered 
the defign, in making fo many trembling believers, among the Indians, 
I did not imagine him fo weak as to attempt to impofe his fcare-crows 
upon me; but that, as his Excellency had dipped me too deep in a 
dangerous and very expenfive affair, and had done me the honour to 
fend for me to Charles-town on his majefty’s fervice, at the vci-y time 
I could have fecured them in the efteem of tfie fickle Choktah, I fhould 
not by any means oppofe their aim of grafping the whole Choktah trade, 
be their plan ever fo unwife and unfair. The letter the gentleman deli¬ 
vered to me was dated April 22, Anno 1747? in which his excellency ac- 
knowleged, in very obliging terms, that I had been very ferviceable to the 
government, by my management among the Choktah, and might be af- 
ibred of his countenance and friendfhip. As the refl of it concerned my- 
felf in other matters, and contained fome things of the meafures of go¬ 
vernment relating to the point in view, it may be right not to publifh it: 
but it is among the public records in Charles-town, and may be feen in 
the fecretary’s office. The traders, after this interview, fet off for the 
Choktah ; and I in a few days to South Carolina. 

Soon after I arrived at Charles-town, I could not but highly refent the 
governor’s ungenerous treatment of, and injuflice to me, in fending for me 
to the negled of my trade, only to carry on his unparalleled favourite 
fcheme,—and I foon fet off for the Chikkafah, without taking the lead for¬ 
mal leave of his Excellency. By fome means, he foon knew of my depar- 
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ture, and perfuaded G. G-n, Efq; (one of the two friends in South- 

Carolina, who only could influence me againft my own liking) to follow 
till he overtook me, and urge me to return, and accompany me to his 
Excellency’s houfe. At his earneft follicitations, the gentleman complied, 
came up with me, and previl*ed on me to go back according" to requeit. 
I had plenty of courtly excufes for my complaints and grievances, and in 
the hearing of my friend was earneftly prefled to forget and forgive all 
that was paft *, with folemn promifes of full redrefs, according to his for¬ 
mer engagement of drawing bills of exchange in my favour, on the go¬ 
vernment, if South-Carolina had not honour enough to repay me what I 
had expended in opening a trade with the numerous Choktah—befldes 
gratuities for hardfliips, hazards, &c. 

I wifli I could here alfo celebrate his fincerity and faithfulnefs on this occa- 
fion—As I could not wellfufpect a breach of public faith, after it had been 
pledged in fo folemn a manner, he had not much diificulty in detaining me 
on fundry pretexts, till the expeded great Choktah crop of deer-fkins and 
beaver muft have been gathered, before I could poflibly return to the 
Ghikkafah country, and from thence proceed to rival the Sphynx-com- 
pany. Under thofe circumftances, I was detained fo late in November, 
that the fnow fell upon me at Edifto, the firfl: day, in company with 

Captain W-d, an old trader of the Okwhulke, who was going to 

Savanah. In the feverity of winter, froft, fnow, hail, and heavy rains 
fucceed each other, in thefe climes, fo that I partly rode, and partly fwam 
to the Chikkafah country, for not expeding to flay long below, I took no 
leathern canoe. Many of the broad deep creeks, that were almofl: dry 
when I went down, had now far overflowed their banks, ran at a rapid 
rate, and were unpaflable to any but defperate people: when I got within 
forty miles of the Chikkafah, the rivers and fwamps were dreadful, 
by rafts of timber driving down the former, and the great fallen trees 
floating in the latter, for near a mile in length. Being forced to wade deep 
through cane-fwamps or woody thickets, it proved very troublefome to 
keep my fire arms dry, on which, as a fecond means, my life depended; 
for, by the high rewards of the French, fome enemies were always rambling 
about in fearch of us. On theeaftern fide of one of the rivers, in taking a 
fweep early in a wet morning, in quell of my. horfes, I difeovered fmoke 
on a fmall piece of fifing ground ia a fwamp, pretty near the edge •, I 
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moved nearer from tree to tree, till I difcovered them to be Choktah creep¬ 
ing over the fire. I withdrew without being difcovered, or the leaft ap- 
prchcnfion of danger,, as at the worft, I could have immediately infwamped, 
fecured a retreat with my trufty fire-arms, and taken through the river 
and the broad fwamp, which then refembled a mixt ocean of wood and 
water. I foon obferved the tracks of my horfes, found them, and fet off. 
At the diftance of an hundred yards from the river, there was a large and 
deep lagoon, in the form of a femi-circle. As foon as I fwam this, and got 
on the bank, I drank a good draught of rum :—in the middle of the river, I 
was forced to throw away one of my belt-piftols, and a long French fcalp- 
ing knife I had found, where the Choktah killed two of our traders. 
When I got on the oppofite fhore, I renewed my draught, put my fire¬ 
arms in order, and fet up the war-whoop. I had often the like fcenes, 
till I got to the Chikkafah country, which was alfo all afloat. The peo¬ 
ple had been faying, a little before I got home, that fhould I chance to 
be on the path, it would be near fifty days before I could pafs the neigh¬ 
bouring deep fwamps; for, on account of the levelnefs of the land, the 
waters contiguous to the Chikkafah, are ufually in winter fo long in 
emptying, before the fwamps become paflable. As I had the misfor¬ 
tune to lofe my tomohawk, and wet all the punk in my Ihot-pouch by 
fwimming the waters, I could not ftrike fire for the fpace of three days, and 
it rained extremely hard, during that time. By being thoroughly wet fo 
long, in the cold month of December, and nipped with the froft, feven 
months elapfed before I had the proper ufe of the fingers of my right- 
hand. On that long and dangerous war-path, I was expofed to many 
dangers, and yet fo extricated myfelf, that it would appear like Quixotifm 
to enumerate them. 

I often repented of trufling to the governor’s promifes, and fo have 
many others. The Cheerake, Attah KuUab KuUah^ whofe name is the fuperla- 
tiveof a fkilful cutter of wood, called by us, “ The Little Carpenter,” had 
equal honour with me of receiving from his Excellency a confiderable num¬ 
ber of letters, which he faid were not agreeable to the old beloved fpeech. 
He kept them regularly piled in a bundle, according to the time he re¬ 
ceived them, and often Ihewed them to the traders, in order to expofe 
their fine promifing contents. The firft, he ufed to fay, contained a little 

truth 
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truth, and he excufed the failure of the greater part of it, as he imagined 
much bufmefs might have perplexed him, fo as to occafion him to forget 
complying with his ftrong prcMuife. “ But count, faid he, the lying black 
marks of this one:** and he defcanted minutely on every circumftance of it. 
His patience being exhaufted, he added, “ they were an heap of black 
broad papers, and ought to be burnt in the old years fire.’* 

Near the Mufkohge country, on^ my way to the Chikkafah,- I met my 
old friends, Pa Tah-Matahab, the Chikkafah head war-chieftain, and Ming- 
go-PuJijkooJh, the great Red-Shoes* brother, journeying to Charles-town, 
with one of the beaus of the Sphynx-company, to relate the lofs of the 
moil part of that great cargo they fo unwifely carried at once, and to fo- 
licit for a further fupply. Thofe traders, one excepted, were very indif- 
creet, proud and ftubborn. They ilrove who could out-drefs, or moft 
vilify the other even before the Indians, who were furprifed, as they 
never heard the French to degrade one another. The haughty plan they, 
laid, againft the repeated perfuafions of the other, was the caufe of all their 

Jofles_they firft loft the affection of the free, and equally proud Choktah ; 

for they fixed as an invariable rule, to keep them at a proper diftance, as 
they termed itwhereas I, according to the frequent, Iharp, upbraiding 
language of the familiar favages to them, fat andfmoked with the head-men 
on bear-fkins, fet the young people to their various diverfions, and then 
viewed them with pleafure. 

Notwithftanding the bad treatment I had received as I was apprehenfive 
of the difficulties they would neceffarily be expofed to, on account of 
their ignorance and haughtinefs, I wrote to them, by a few Chikkafah 
warriors, truly informing them of the temper of the Indians, and the 
difficulties they would probably be expofed to, from the policy of the 
French at Tumbikpe ; and that though I had purpofed to fet off for 
South-Carolina, I would poftpone going fo foon, if they were of my opi¬ 
nion, that Mr. J. C —1 (who joined with me in the letter) and I could be 
of any fervice to their mercantile affairs. They received our well-in¬ 
tended epiftie, and were fo polite as to order their black interpretrefs to^ 
bid our red couriers tell ns, they thanked us for our friendly offer, but. 
did not ftand in need of. our affiftance. They walked according to the weak, 
crooked rule they had received below, and fared accordingly: for the dif- 
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obliged favages took moft part of the tempting cargo. At this time, the 
French had only two towns and a half in their intereft, and they were fo wa¬ 
vering, that they could not rely on their friendfhip, much lefs on their abi¬ 
lity of refilling the combined power of the reft of the nation *, and they 
were on the very point of removing that ufeful and commanding garrifon 
Tumbikpe, and fettling one on another eaftern-branch of the river, 
called Potagahatche, in order to decoy many of the Choktah to fettle 
there by degrees, and intercept the Englilh traders, on their way up from 
our fettlements. This was as wife a plan as could poliibJy have been con¬ 
certed, under the difficult circumftances they laboured at that time. 
But the unjuft and unwife meafures of the governor of South-Caro- 
lina, in fending his favourite traders with a fcare-crow of bees-wax, to keep 
off others who were more intelligent, gave the defponding French a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to exert their powers, and regain the loft affedions 
of a confiderable number of our red allies; for none of our traders had now 
any goods in the Choktah country, nor were likely foon to carry any there. 

Mr. C- 1 , the trader I juft mentioned, was of a long Handing among 

the Chikkafah, and indefatigable in ferving his country, without regard¬ 
ing thofe dangers that would chill the blood of a great many others ; 
and he was perfed mailer of the Indian language. About a year after this 
period, he went to Red Shoes’ town, and in a fummer’s night, when he 
was chatting with our great Englifh friend along-fide of his Chikkafah 
wife, a party of the corrupt favages, that had been fent by the French, 
fhot him through the Ihoulder, and her dead on the fpot. Red Shoes af¬ 
terwards fared the fame fate, by one of his own country-men, for the fake 
of a French reward, while he was efcorting the forefaid gallant trader, and 
others, from the Chikkafah to his own country. He had the misfortune 
to be taken very Tick on the path, and to lye apart from the camp, accord¬ 
ing to their ufual cullom: a Judas, tempted by the high reward of the 
French for killing him, officioully pretended to take great care of him. 
While Red Shoes kept his face toward him, the barbarian had fuch 
feelings of awe and pity, that he had not power to perpetrate his 
wicked defign; but when he turned his back, then he gave the fatal 
Ihot. In a moment the wretch ran off, and though the whole camp 
were out in an inllant, to a confiderable breadth, he evaded their 
purfuit, by darting himfelf like a lhake, into a deep crevice of the 
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earth. The old trader, who was fhot through the Ihoulder, going two 
years after the death of this our brave red friend, unfortunately a quarter of 
a mile into the woods, from the fpacious clearing of the Chikkafah coun¬ 
try, while all the men were on their winter hunt, and having only a to- 
mohawk in his hand, the cowardly French Indians attacked him by furp'rile, 
fhot him dead, and carried his fcalp to Tumbikpe*fort: another white 
man unarmed, but out of the circle they had fuddenly formed, ran for 
his hre-arms -, but he and the traders came too late to overtake the blood¬ 
hounds. In this manner, fell thofe two valuable brave men, by hands that 
would have trembled to attack them on an equalit)r. 

The French having drawn off fome towns from the national confederacy, 
and corrupted them, they began to fhew thcmfelves in their proper colours, 
and publicly offered rewards for our fcalps. Of this I was foon informed 
by two Choktah runners, and in a few days time, I fent them back well 
pleafed. I defired them to inform their head-men, that about the time 
thofe days I had marked down to them, were elapfed, I would be in their 
towns with a cargo, and difpofe of it in the way of the French, as they 
were fo earneft in dealing the Englifli people. I charged them with a long 
relation of every thing I thought might be conducive to the main point 
in view*, which was, the continuance of a fair open trade with a free 
people, who by treaty were become allies of Great Britain ; not fuhje^Sy 
as our public records often wrongly term them—but people of one fire. 
As only merit in war-exploits, and flowing language and oratory, gives any 
of them the lead preference above the red, they can form no other idea 
of kings and fubjecls than that of tyrants domineering over bafe flavesi 
of courfe, their various dialeds have no names for fuch. 

I left the Chikkafah, and arrived in the Choktah country before the ex¬ 
piration of the broken days, or time we had appointed, with a confiderable 
cargo. By the intended monopoly of our great beloved man, in frighten¬ 
ing the Chikkafah traders, there were no Englifli goods in the nation, when 
I went: and the neceffity of the times requiring a liberal didribution, 
according -to my former meflage, that alone mud have fallen heavy upon 
me under the public faith, without any additional expences. A day 
before I got there, Minggo Pujhkoojh, the half-brother of Red Shoes, was 
returned home from Charles-town, and by him I had the honour of re- 
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ceiving a friendly and polite letter from the governor. His main aim, a?:., 
this fickened time of Indian trade, was to. recover the value of the goods, 
that had been loft in the Choktah country. He recommended one of the 
traders of the Sphynx-company to ray patronage, prefling me to afilft him. 
as far as I poftibly could, and likewife to endeavour to ftorm Tumbikpe-fort,. 
promifing at the fame time, to become anfwerable to me for ail my rea- 
fonable charges in that affair. I complied with every, tittle of the gentle¬ 
man’s requeft, as far as I could, without charging him for it in the 
lead. As I had then,, the greateft part of my cargo on hand, I lent the 
other what he ftood in need of, that he might regain what his former, 
pride and folly had occafioned to be loft. At that time, powder and ball 
were fo very fcarce, that I could have fold to the Choktah, as much as 
would have produced fifteen hundred buck-fkins, yet the exigency was fo. 
prefling, I gave them the chief part of my ammunition, though as fpar- 
ingly as I could—for the French by our purfuit of wrong meafures, (al¬ 
ready mentioned) and their own policy, had dipped them into a civil war.. 
As I had then no call to facrifice my private intereft for the emolument, 
of the public, without indemnity, fo I was not willing to fufped ano¬ 
ther breach of public faith. Red Shoes’ brother came up freighted with, 
plenty of courtly promifes,. and for hk own fecuriry he was not backward, 
in relating them to his brethren-, otherwife, they would have killed both 
him and me; which would have reconciled them to the French, who a. 
few days before,, had propofed our mafifacre by a long formal meftage to 
them, as they afterwards informed me. I plainly faw their minds were 
unfixed, for tlieir civil war proved very (harp. Minggo Pujhkoojh and feve- 
r.al head-men conduced me from town to town, to the crowd of the feven. 
lower towns, which lie next to New Orleans: but they took proper care, 
to make our ftages ftiort enough, that I might have the honour to con- 
verfe with all their beloved men and chief warriors,, and have the favour, 
to give them plenty of prefents, in return for fo great an obligation... 
The Indian head-men deem it a.trifle to go hundreds of miles, on fuch a. 
gladfome errand j.and very few of them are flow in honouring the traders, 
with a vifit, and a long, rapid, poetic fpeech. They will come feveral; 
miles to difpofe of a deer-fl^in. 

When 1 arrived at the thick fettlement of tbefe lower towns, I began to: 
imagine they had opened a communication with their fubterranean brethren, 
of Nanne Yah j I was honoured with, the company of a greater number 
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€f ted chiefs of war, and old beloved men, than probably ever appeared 
in imperial Rome. They in a very friendly manner, tied plenty of 
bead-garters round my neck, arms, and legs, and decorated me, a la mode 
Jmerica. I did myfelf the honour to fit them out with filver arm-plates, 
gorgets, wrift-plates, ear-bobs, &c. &c. which they kindly received, and 
protefted they would never part with them, for the fake of the giver. How¬ 
ever, by all my perfuafions, they would not undertake to ftorm Tumbikpe- 
fort, though I ofi-ered to accompany them, and put them in a fure way 
of carrying it. They told me I was mad, for the roaring of the cannon 
was as dreadful as the lliarpeft thunder, and that the French with one 
of their great bails would tear me in pieces, as foon as I appeared in 
view- 

While they declined a French war, their own civil war became bitter 
beyond expreflion. They frequently engaged, one party againfl: the other, 
in the open fields : when our friends had fired away all their ammunition, 
they took to their hiccory-bows and barbed arrows, and rufhed on the 
oppofite party, with their bare tomohawks, like the mofl: defperate ve¬ 
terans, regardlefs of life. They did not feem to regard dying fo much, 
as the genteel appearance they made when they took the open field, on 
purpofe to kill ^or be killed. They ufed to tell the Englilh traders they 
were going on fuch a day to fight, or die for them, and earneftly impor¬ 
tuned them for z Stroud blanket, or white (hirt a-piece, that they might 
make a genteel appearance in Englifii cloth, when they died. It was not 
fafe to refufe them, their minds were fo diftradled by the defperate fitua- 
tion of their alfairs ; for as they were very fcarce of ammunition, the French 
wifely headed their friend-party, with fmall cannon, battered down the 
others flockaded-forts, and in the end reduced them to the neceffity of a 
coalition, Thefe evils were occafioned merely by the avarice and madnefs of 
thofe I have fliied the 5 phynx-Company. 

At this dangerous time, the fmall-pox alfo was by fomc unknown mea/is 
conveyed into the Choktah country, from below : and it depopulated them 
as much as the civil war had done. The Choktah who efcorted me into 
the Chikkafah nation, were infeded with that malady in the woods, and 
foon fpread it among others *, thefe, a little time after, among the Mufi^ohge, 
who were in company with me, on our way to Charles-town, I unluckily had 
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the honour to receive from the Governor, another polite letter, dated Sep* 
tember the 17th, anno 1749, citing me, under the great feal of the pro¬ 
vince, to come down with a party of Indians, as I had given his excel¬ 
lency notice of their defire of paying a friendly vifit to South Carolina. 
And having purchafed and redeemed three French captives which the Chik- 
kafah had taken in war, under their leader Pa-Tah-Matahah, I now be¬ 
llowed them on him, to enable him to make a flourilhing entrance into 
Charles-town, after the manner of their American triumphs. He was 
very kind to them, though their manners were as favage as his own : ex¬ 
cepting a few beads they ufed to count, with a fmall filver crofs fattened 
to the top of them, they had nothing to dittinguitti them, and were 
ignorant of every point of Chrittianity. I fet off with above twenty 
warriors, and a few women, along with the aforefaid war-leader, for. 
Charles-town. As the French kept a watchful eye on my conduct, and 
the commanding officers of Tumbikpe garrifon in the Choktah, and the 
Alebahma in the Mufkohge country kept a continual communication with 
each other, the former equipped a party of their Choktah to retake the 
French captives by force, if we did not previoufly deliver them to a 
French party of the Mufkohge, who were fent by the latter as in the name 
of the whole nation, though falfcly, to terrify us into a compliance. We 
had to pafs through the Mufkohge country in our way to the Britifli fet* 
tlements; and though the French were at a great dittance, yet they planned. 
their fchemes with confummate wifdom : for the two companies met at the 
time appointed, from two oppofite courfes of about a hundred and 
fifty miles apart, on the moft difficult pafs. from Charles-town to the- 
Miffifippi,. where the path ran through a fwamp of ten miles, be¬ 
tween high mountainswhich were impaffable in any other place for 
a great dittance, on either fide. Here, the Mufkohge left the Choktah 
company, and met us within half-a-day’s march of their advantageous 
camping place. The foremoft of our party had almoft fired on thofe 
Mufkohge who were a~head of the reft; but, as foon as they faw their 
white emblems of peace, they forebore, and we joined company. As 
foon as I heard them tell their errand, T fent out three warriors to recon¬ 
noitre the place, left we fhould unawares be furrounded by another party 
of them •, but there was no ambufeade. The Mufkohge leader was called 
by the traders, “ the Lieutenant,” and had been a fteady friend to their 
interett, till by our ufual mifmanagement in Indian affairs, he became* 
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entirely devoted to the French; his behaviour was confident, and his ad- 
drefs artful. 

The red ambaffador fpoke much of the kindly difpofition of the French 
to fuch of his countrymen as were poor, and of their generous prote(5lion 
to the whole ; contrafted with the ambitious views of the Englifii, who were 
not content with their deer-flcins and beaver, but coveted their lands. He 
faid, ‘‘ the Mufkohge were forry and furprifed that their old friends the 
Chikkafah, in concert with a mad Englifhman, fliould feduce their warriors 
to join with them to fpill the blood of their French beloved friends, when 
they were by national confent, only to revenge crying blood againft 
the Aquahpah ^ and that the former would be afliamed to allow the latter 
to carry thofe captives, who were their friends, through their nation to 
Charles-town. But, faid he, as the Mufkohge are defirous always to fhake 
hands with the Chikkafah, the head-men have fent me in their name, to- 
requeft you Pa-Tah-Matahah and other beloved warriors, to deliver to me 
thofe unfortunate prifoners, as a full proof yon are defirous of tying faft the 
old friend-knot, which you have loofed in fome meafure.” In this manner, 
the red ambaflador of the dangerous Alebahma French captain flourifhed 
away and waited for a favourable anfwer^ according to the confident hopeiS 
his employer had taught him to entertain, by the ftrong motive of felf- 
intereft. 

But though the daring Chikkafah leader, and each of us, according to> 
euftom were filent, during the recital of the difagreeable harangue, only by 
ftern-fpeaking countenances, Pa-Tah-Matahah replied, “ O you Mufkohge 
corrupted chieftain, who are degenerated- fo low as to become a ftrong- 
mouthed friend of the French, whofe tongues are known of a long time, 
to be forked like thofe of the dangerous fnakes ; your fpeech has run 
through my ears, like the noife of a threatening high wind, which attacks 
the traveller as foon as he climbs to the top of a rugged fteep mountain : 
though as he came along, the air was fcarcely favourable enough for him 
to breathe in. You fpeak highly in praife of the French; and fo do the 
bafer fort of the Choktah, becaufe every year they receive prefents to make 
their lying mouths ftrong. That empty founding kettle, faftened at 
the top of your bundle along fide of you, I know to be French, and a 
true pidure both of their meffages, and methods of fending them. The 
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other things it contains, I gtiefs, are of the fame forked-tongued family ; 
for if your fpecch had come from your own heart, it muft have been 
ftraighter. What can be more crooked than it now is ? Though I have no 
occafion to make any reply to your unjuft complaints againft the Engiifh 
people, as their chieftain, my friend;, has his ears open, and can eafily con 
fute all you faid againft his people and himfelf; yet to prevent any need- 
lefs delay»on our day’s march, I (hall give as full an anfw-cr to your fpeech, 
as the ftiort time we can ftay here will allow. Since the time the Englilh 
firft (baked hands with you, have not they always held you fall by the arm, 
clofe to their heart, contrary to,the good liking,of your favourite French? 
And had they not helped you with a conftant fupply of every thing you 
flood in need of, in what manner could you have lived at home ? Befidc-s 
how could you have fecured your land from being fpoiled by the many 
friendly red people of the French, iftuing from the cold north ? Only, for 
their brotherly help, the artful and covetous French, by the weight of pre- 
fents and the flcill of their forked tongues, would before now, have fee you 
to war againft each other, in the very fame manner they have done by the 
Choktah; and when by long and fharp ftruggles, you had greatly weakened 
yourfelves, they by the afliftance of their northern red friends, would have 
ferved you in the very fame manner, their lying mouths, from their own guilty 
hearts, have taught you fo unjuftly and fhamefully to repeat of the Engiifh. 
You have openly acknowledged your bafe ingratitude to your bed and did 
fteady friends, who, I believe, could damage you as much as they have be¬ 
friended you, if you provoke them to it. Allowing the fpeech you have ut¬ 
tered with your-mouth to be true, that you are fent by all the red chieftains 
of your Muikohge people, were your hearts fo weak as to imagine it could 
any way frighten the Chikkafah ? Ye well know, the ugly yellow French 
have proved mod bitter enemies to us, ever fince we difappointed them 
in their fpiteful defign of inOaving and murdering our poor, defenceiefs, 
and Inoffenrive red brethren, the Nahchee, on the banks of the Meftief- 
heepe water-path. Ye may love them, if it feeras good to your hearts; 
your cxample .that way (hall have no weight with us. We are born and 
bred in a (late of war, with them: and though we have loft the greater 
part of o-ur people, chiefly through the mean fpirit of their red hirelings, 
who were continually dealing our people for the fake of a reward; yet they 
feelingly know we beat them., and their employers, in every public engage- 
jnent. We are the fame people, and we Iball certainly live and die, in 
i fuc-h 
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&ch a manner as not to fuliy^the ancient charadl^ of our warlike fore-fathers* 
As the French conftantly employed their red people in a£ts of enmity 
againft our Englilli traders, as well as us,— rrty beloved friend, ftanding there 
before you, complained of it to the Gommo-Minggo in Charles-town, (the 
Governor of South-Garolina) and he gave him Hoolbo Hoorefo Parajka 
Orehtoopa^ (their method- of exprefllng our provincial feal, for hoolbo fignifies 
a pifture, hoorefo marked, or painted, parajka made bread of, and oretoopa 
beloved, or of high note or power,) I and my warriors gladly fiiaked hands 
with his fpeech and fo did thofe of your own country, who alTured 
us, they always fcorned to be fervants to the crafty lying French. At 
their own defire, our old beloved men crowned them warriors, in 
the moft public and folemn manner. They were free- either to fliut 
or open their ears to the Englifh beloved fpeech. And why fbould 
we not be as free to go to war againft our old enemies, as you are againft 
yours ? We are your friends by treaty ; but we fcorn a mean compliance 
to any demand, that would caft a difgrace on our national charaflicr. You 
have no right to demand of me thofe ugly French prifoners.. We 
took them in war, at the rifque of blood : and at home in our national 
council, we firmly agreed not to part with any of them, in a tame man¬ 
ner, till we got to Charles-town. If the Muikohge are as defirous as we, 
to-continue to hold each other firmly by the hand, we fhall never loofe 
the friend-knot: we believe fuch a tie is equally profitable to each. of 
us, and hope to continue it, to the lateft times.’* 

When the French ambaflador found he muft fail in his chief aim, To 
Avith ■ a very fubmiffive tone, requefted the Chikkafah war-leader to give 
him a token, whereby he might get the other captives who were left 
at home : but as they ufually deny with modefty, he told him, he could not 
advife him-to take the trouble to go there, as he believed the head-men had 
kept them behind on purpofe that they fbould be burnt at the ftake, if any 
mifchance befell him and his warriors, before they returned home, on ac- 
Goiint 6f his French prifoners. Finding that his threats and entreaties both 
proved iheffedlual, he v/as obliged to acquiefee. Soon after, we fet off, and 
he and his chagrined mercenaries quietly took^ up their travelling bundles, 
and followed us* 

On 'that day’s march; a' little before we entered the long fwamp^ 
'alf our Chikkafah friends ftaid behind, killing and cutting up buf¬ 
falo ; 
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falo : By this means, I was a confiderable way before the pack-horfes, 
when we entered into that winding and difficult pafs, which was a 
continued thicket. After riding about a mile, I difcovered the frefii 
tracks of three Indians. I went back, put the white people on their 
guard, gave my horfe and fword to a corpulent member of the Sphynx- 
company, and fet off a-head, fhunning the path in fuch places where the 
favages were moft likely to poll: themfelves. Now and then I put up the 
whoop on different fides of the path, both to fecure myfelf and intimi¬ 
date the oppofite fcout-party; otherwife, I might have paid dear for it, as 
I faw from a rifing point, the canes where they were paffing, to (hake. 
I became more cautious, and they more fearful of being inclofed by our 
party. They ran off to their camp, and fpeedily from thence up the craggy 
rocks, as their tracks teftified. Their lurking place was as artfully chofen, 
as a wolf could have fixed on his den. When our friendly Indians came to our 
camp, it was too late to give chafe : they only viewed their tracks. At 
night, the Chikkafah war-leader gave out a very enlivening war fpeech, 
well adapted to the circumfiances of time and place, and each of us 
lay in the woodland-form of a war-camp. As we were on our guard, 
the enemy did not think it confident with their fafety to attack us 
— ambufcading is their favourite plan of operation. The next day 
by agreement, the Indians led the van, and I brought up the rear with 
the French prifoners. A fhort way from our camp, there were deep 
rocks, very difficult for loaded horfes to rear and afcend. Mod of them 
had the good fortune to get fafe up, but fome which I efcorted, tum¬ 
bled backwards •, this detained us fo long, that the van gained near three 
miles upon us. I poded myfelf on the top of one of the rocks, as a 
centinel to prevent our being furprifed by the Choktah, and difcovered them 
crawling on the ground behind trees, a confiderable v^ay off, on the fide of 
a deep mountain, oppofite to us. I immediately put up the war whoop, 
and told a young man with me the occafion of it; but he being 
fatigued and vexed with his fharp exercife, on account of the horfes, 
only curfed them, and faid, we were warriors, and would fight them, 
if they durd come near enough. As I was cool, I helped and haf- 
tened him off: in the mean while, I cautioned the captives againd at¬ 
tempting to fly to the enemy in cafe they attacked us, as their lives 
fhould certainly pay for it—and they promifed they would not. We at 
lad fet off, and met with no interruption : the enemy having a fharp 
1 dread 
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dread of our party ahead, who would have foon ran back to our afliftance, 
had they attacked us—About an hour after our company, we got to camp. 
The Choktah at night came down from the mountains, and creeped after us. 
Our camp was pitched on very convenient ground, and as they could not 
furprife us, they only viewed at a proper diftance, and retired. But they 
ufed an artful ftratagem, to draw fome of us into their treacherous fnares; 
for they ftole one of the bell horfes, and led it away to a place near 
their den, which was about a mile below us, in a thicket of reeds, where 
the creek formed a femi-circle. 'fhis horfe was a favourite with the gallant 
and adive young man I had efcorted the day before to camp. 

As he was of a chearful and happy temper, the people were much furprifed 
to find him at night peevifh and querulous, contrary to every part of his 
paft condud-, and though he delighted in arms, and carried them con- 
ftantly when he went from camp, yet he went out without any this night, 
though I prefled him to take them. In lefs than an hour, he returned 
fafe, but confufed and dejeded. When he fat down, he drooped his 
head on his hands, which were placed on his knees, and faid, the enemy 
were lurking, and that we fhould foon be attacked, and fome of us killed. 
As I pitied the ftate of his mind, I only told him, that yefterday, he 
and I knew the French favages were watching to take an advantage of us; 
but for his fatisfadion I would take a fweep, on foot, while the Chik- 
kafah painted themfelves, according to their war-cuftom when they ex- 
ped to engage an enemy. I went out with my gun, pouch, and belt- 
piftols, and within two-hundred yards of the camp, difeovered the ene¬ 
mies tracks; they had pafled over a boggy place of the creek, upon an 
old hurricane-tree. I proceeded with the utmoft caution, polling myfelf 
now and then behind large trees, and looking out fharply left I fhould fall 
into an ambufeade, which the Choktah are cunning artifts in forming. 
In this manner I marched for three quarters of an hour, and then took to 
high ground, a little above the enemies camp, in order to return for help to 
a^ttack them. But the aforefaid brave youth, led on by his ill genius, at this 
time mounted a fiery horfe, which foon ran into the ambufeade, where they 
fhot him with a bullet in his breaft, and another entered a little below the heart. 
The horfe wheeled round in an inftant, and fprung off, but in pitching over 
a large fallen tree, the unfortunate rider, by reafon of his mortal wounds, 
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fell off, a viiflim to the barbarians. One of them foon flruck a tomohawk 
into his head, juft between his eyes, and jerked off a piece of fcalp 
about the bignefs of a dollar—they took alfo his Indian breeches, and 
an handkerchief he had on his head, and immediately flew through 
a thicket of briars, to fecure their retreat. Whtn they fired their two 
guns, I immediately gave the ihrill war-whoop, which was refounded by one 
of the Chikkafah that had been out a hunting from the camp. They in- 
ftantly fet off full fpeed, naked, except their Indian breeches and macca- 
fenes. I put myfelf in the fame flying trim, on the enemies firing; we 
foon came to the tragical fpot, but without flopping, we took their 
tracks, gave chafe, and continued it a great way : unluckily, as we were 
running down a fteep hill, they difcovered us from the top of ano¬ 
ther, and foon difperfed thcmfelves by which means, not being able 
to difcover one track of thofe foxes on the hard hilly ground, we were 
obliged to give over the chace, and returned to camp. We buried our friend, 
by fixing in a regular manner a large pile of great logs for the corpfe, with 
big tough fapplings bent over it, and on, each fide, thruft deep into the 
ground, to fecure it from the wild beafts. Though the whole camp at 
firft imagined the enemy had killed me and captivated the other, yet the 
warriors did not fhew the leaft emotion of gladn.fs, nor even my favourite 
friend, the war-leader, when they firft faw me fafe : but the women received 
me with tears of joy. I mention this to Ihew the force of education' and 
habit—thofe who are ufed to fcenes of war and blood, becorne obdurate and 
are loft to all the tender feelings of nature while they, whofe employment it 
is to mourn for their dead, are fufceptible of the tender imprcflions they 
were originally endued with by Deity. 

As the French frequently had been great fufferers by the Chikkafah, 
ever fince the year 1730, neceflity obliged them to bear their lofl^es with 
patience, till they could get them revenged by the friendly hands of their 
red mercenaries. As foon as they had ingratiated themfelves into the af¬ 
fections of all thofe Indians who were incorporated among the Mulkohge, 
and had fettled them near the Alebahma-garrifon; and other towns, be- 
fides head-men, in fundry parts of the nation, being devoted to their fervice, 
they imagined they had now intereft enough to get leveral of thofe warriors 
killed, who had joined the Chikkafah againft their people over the Mifli- 
fippi. But the old head-men of the Mufkohge convened together, 

and 
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and agreed to fend a peremptory meffage to the French, ordering them, 
forthwith, to defift from their bloody politics, otherwife the river fhould 
carry their blood down to Mobille, and tell that garrifon, their own 
treachery was the foie occafion of ir> by mifchievoufly endeavouring to 
foment a civil war between them, as they boafted they had done among 
the foolilb Choktah. With much regret they laid afide their fcheme, and 
were forced openly to wipe away the memory of every thing which had 
before given them offence; and to include all indifcriminately in the 
treaty of friendffiip, as all had only one fire. This proved a mortifying 
ftroke to the French on fundry accounts: and during the continuance of 
this diftrafted fcene, if any Britilh governor of capacity and public fpirit, 
had properly exerted himfelf, they muff have withdrawn to Mobille, 
without any poflibility of ever returning. For the enmity would foon 
have advanced to a moft implacable hatred, as in the cafe of the Chik' 
kafah and French : but fuch a condud was incompatible with the private 
views of fome among us. 

As the fmall-pox broke out in our camp, when we got nigh to the Muf- 
kohge country, and detained the Indians there till they recovered, I fet off 
without them for Charles-town. By the benefit of the air, and their drink¬ 
ing a ftrong deco6lion of hot roots, they all recovered. A Choktah warrior of 
YahffioO'town, humoroufly told me afterwards, that ookka hoomeh, “ the 
bitter waters,*’ meaning fpirituous liquors, cured fome people, while 
it killed others. He, by the advice of one of the Engliffi traders, ad* 
miniftered it in pretty good dofes to feven of his children in the fmall- 
pox, which kept out the corrupt humour, and in a (hort time perfectly cured 
each of them, he faid, without the leaft appearance of any dangerous 
fymptoms; whereas the diforder proved very mortal to the young 
people in the neighbourhood, who purfued a different courfe of phy- 
fic. As moft of the Indian traders are devotees of Bacchus, their mate¬ 
ria medica confifts of fpirituous liquors, compounded with ftrong herbs 
and roots, of which they commonly have a good knowledge: and I have 
obferved thofe who have left off the trade, and refide in the Britifk fettle- 
ments, to give their negroes for an anti-venereal, a large dofe of old Ja¬ 
maica and qualified mercury mixt together,—which, they fay, the blacks 
cheerfully drink, without making a wry face, contrary to their ufage 
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with every other kind of phyfic j and it is affirmed, that by this prefcrip- 
tion, they foon get well. 

The fmall pox with which the upper towns of the Muffiohge were in- 
fe6led, was of the confluent fort, and it would have greatly depopulated 
them, if the officious advice of fome among us, for all the other towns to cut 
off every kind of communication with them, on the penalty of death to any 
delinquent, had not been given and purfued. They accordingly polled cen- 
tinels at proper places, with ftridl orders to kill fuch, as the mofb dangerous 
of all enemies : and thefe cautious meafures produced the defired effedt. And 
by the mean mediation of feveral of our principal traders, joined with the in • 
terefl: of their red friends, the commandant of the Alebahma fort, prevailed 
at laft on the Chikkafah chieftain to take the three French prifoners to him, 
as he would pay him to his own fatisfadlion, give him prefents, and drink 
with him as a friend, who had buried the bloody tomohawk deep in the 
aground. They were delivered up •, and by that means the French were 
enabled to difcourage thofe Mufkohge warriors, who had joined the Chik¬ 
kafah in the aforefaid adls of hoftility againfl: the Miffifippi inhabitants. 
In about the fpace of three months from the time the Chikkafah left their 
own country with me, they arrived at the late New-Windfor garrifon, the 
weftern barrier of South-Carolina, and beautifully fituated on a high com¬ 
manding bank of the pleafant meandering Savanah river; fo termed on 
account of the Shawano Indians having formerly lived there, till by our 
foolifli meafures, they were forced to withdraw northward in defence of 
their freedom* 

At the requefl: of the governor and council I rode there, to accom¬ 
pany our Chikkafah friends to Charles-town, where, I believe, on my 
account, they met with a very cold reception; for as fomething I 
wrote to the two gentlemen who fitted out, and fuftained the lofs of 
the Sphynx-company, had been inferred in the “ modeft reply to his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor,’* formerly mentioned, in order to obtain bills of ex¬ 
change on Great Britain, I was now become the great objedl of his 
difpleafure, and of a certain fett, who are known to patronife any 
perfons if they chance to be born in the fame corner of the world with 
themfelves. The Chikkafah had a very ungracious audience : On account 

of 
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of the excefTivc modefty of this warlike people, their chieftain gave out a 
Ihort oration, without hinting in the mofl diftant manner, at any difficul¬ 
ties they underwent, by reafon of their ftrong attachment to the Britilh 
Americans,—concluding, that as the Englifh beloved men were endowed 
with a furprifing gift of expreffing a great deal in few words, long fpeeches 
would be troublefome to them. He intended to have fpoken afterwards of 
the Choktah affairs, and that I was a great fufferer by them, without any 
juft retribution, and accordingly was very defirous of a fecond public in¬ 
terview ; but our cunning beloved man artfully declined it, though they 
ftaid as late as the middle of April. It was a cuftom with the colony of 
South-Carolina towards thofe Indians who came on a friendly vifit, to allow 
them now and then a tolerable quantity of fpirituous liquors, to cheer 
their hearts, after their long journey; but, if I am not miftaken, thofe I 
accompanied, had not a drop, except at my coft. And when the Governor 
gave them, at the entrance of the councibchamber, fome trifling prefents, 
he hurried them off with fuch an air as vexed them to the heart; which 
was aggravated by his earneftly pointing at a noted war-leader, and 
myfelf, with an angry countenance, fwearing that Indian had been lately 
down from Savanah, and received prefents. They had fo much fpirit that 
they would noton any account have accepted his prefents, but for my perfua- 
fions. As for myfelf, I could not forbear faying, honour compelled me as fo- 
lemnly to declare that his affertion was not true, and that I had often given 
more to the Choktah at one time, than he had ever given to the 
Chikkafah, in order to rivet their enmity againft the French of Louifiana, 
and thereby open a iafting trade with them, from which I was unfairly 
excluded, on account of a friendly monopoly, granted by him for a certain 
end to mere ftrangers. My words feemed to lie pretty fharp upon him, and 
I fuppofe contributed not a little to the uncourtly leave he took of 
our gallant, and faithful old friends. Soon after, at the requeft of the 
Governor and council however, I accompanied them the firft day’s march, 
on their way home from Charles-town : they had no public order of credit 
for their needful travelling charges, though I folliciced his Excellency and 
the council to grant them one, according to the ancient, hofpitable, and 
wife cuftom of South-Carolina, to all Indians who paid them a friendly vifir, 
whofe journey was far Ihorter, were often uninvited, and of much lefs. 
fervice, than the Chikkafah to the Britifli intereft. As their horfes were 
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very poor, I told the Governor they could travel only at a flow' pace, and 
as the wild game was fcarce in our fettlements, hunger, and refent- 
ment for their unkind ufage, would probably tempt them to kill the planters 
ftock, which might produce bad confequences, and ought to be cau- 
tioufly guarded againft 5 but I was an unfortunate folicitor. 

With a flow of contrary paflions I took my leave of our gallant Chikkafah 
friends. I viewed them with a tender eye, and revolved in my mind the 
fatigues, difficulties, and dangers, they had cheerfully undergone, to teftify 
the intenfe affection they bore to the Britifli Americans,—^with the ill treat¬ 
ment they had received from our chief magiftrate, on account of his own dif- 
appointments, and ffiarp-felt cenfures, for fome fuppofed mifmanagement, 
or illicit meafures in trade. He is reported to have been no way churlifli to 
feveral of the daftardly Choktah, notwithftanding his unprecedented and 
unkind treatment of our warlike Chikkafah—two hundred of which would 
attack five hundred of the others, and defeat them with little lofs. Their 
martial bravery has often teftified this againft enemies even of a greater 
fpirit. 

Not long after the Chikkafah returned homeward, I advertifed in the 
weekly paper, that as I intended to leave Charles-town in a Ihort time, I was 
ready and willing to anfwer any of the legiflative body fuch queftions 
as they might be pleafed to propofe to me concerning our Indian affairs, 
before the expiration of fuch a time; and that if his Excellency defired 
my attendance, and either notified it in writing, or by a proper officer, 
I might be found at my old lodgings. On the evening* of the very laft 
day I had propofed to ftay, he fent me a peremptory written order to at¬ 
tend that night, on public bufinefs, concerning Indian affairs; I punctually 
obeyed, with refpeft to both time and place. He was now in a dilemma, 
by reafon of his (fuppofed) felf-interefted condud concerning the Chok¬ 
tah trade, which occafioned the aforefaid modefi reply., that arraigned his 
proceedings with feverity and plainnefs. As I came down with the Indians, 
and was detained by his Excellency, under the great feal of the pro¬ 
vince, till this period, April 1750, I had juft reafon to exped that good 
faith would have been kept with me—that I fhould have been paid ac¬ 
cording to promife, at leaft for all the goods I gave the Indians, by vir¬ 
tue thereof’, and have had a juft compenfation for the great expences I 
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was at in ferving the government i—but except the the trifling fum of four 
pounds ilerling, when I was fetting off for the Indian country, I never 
received one farthing of the public money, for my very expenfive, faithful, 
and diflicuit ferviqes. 

In moil of our American colonies, there yet remain a few of the natives, 
•who formerly inhabited thofe extenfive countries: and as they were 
friendly to us, and ferviceable to our interefts, the wifdom and virtue of 
Gur legiflature fecured them from being injured by the neighbouring nations. 
The French fl:ri< 5 lly purfued the fame method, deeming fuch to be more 
ufeful than any others on alarming occafions. We called them “ Parched- 
Gorn-Indians,’- becaufe they chiefly ufe it for bread, are civilized, and live 
moflly by planting. As they had no connedion with the Indian nations, 
and were defirous of living peaceable under the Britifh protedion, none 
could have any juft plea to kill or inflave them. But the grafping plan 
of the French required thofe dangerous fcout-parties, as they termed them, 
to be removed out of the way. j and the dormant condud of the South- 
Carolina chief, gave them an opportunity to efied that part of their de- 
(ign •, though timely notice, even years before, had been given by the Chce- 
rake traders, that the French priefts were poifoning the minds of thofe 
Indians againfl: us, who live among the Apalahche mountains, and were 
endeavouring to reconcile them to ail the various nations of the MifTifippi 
and Canada favages *, and that there was the greateft probability they 
would accomplilh their dangerous plan, unlefs we foon took proper 
meafures to prevent, it. • The informers had ill names and refentment 
for their news, and the aflembly was charged with mifpending their time, in 
taking notice of the wild incoherent reports of illiterate obfeure perfons. 
But it afterwards appeared, that according to their teftimony, the intereft and 
fecurity of South-Carolina were in great danger. By the diligence of the 
French, their Indians entered into a treaty of friendlhip with the Gheerake : 
and their country became the rendezvous of the red pupils of the black 
Jefuits. lienee they ravaged South-Carolina, beginning at the fron¬ 
tier weak fettlernents, and gradually advanced through the country, for 
the fpace of eight years, deftroying the live flock, infulting, frightening, 
wounding, and fometimes killing the inhabitants, burning their houfes, car?* 
rying away their flaves, and committing every kind of devaflation, till they 
proceeded fo low as within thirty miles of Charles-town. The fufferers often 
exhibited their complaints, in the moft pathetic and public manner j and 
5 
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the whole country felt the ill effeds of the late over-bearing and negligent 
conduct. Falfe colouring could ferve no longer, and a few inconfiderable 
parties were fent our—but not finding any enemy, they were in a few months 
difbanded, and peaceable accounts were again fent home. 

Our Settlement-Indians were at this time clofely hunted, many were killed, 
and others carried off. A worthy gentleman, G. H. Efq; who lived at the 
Conggarees, fuffered much on the occafion—he was employed to go to the 
Cheerake country, in queft of valuable minerals, in company with an Indian 
commiffioner ;—in one of their middle towns, he retook fome of our Settle- 
ment-Indians from the Canada-favages, whom a little before they had capti¬ 
vated and carried off from South-Carolina in triumph. While they were beat¬ 
ing the drum, finging, dancing, and pouring the utmoft contempt on the 
Englifh name, honour prompted him to prefer the public credit to his own 
fafety. By the earned mediation of one of the traders, the head-men of 
the town confented to be neutral in the affair, and a< 5 t as impartial friends 
to both parties. He then, with Col. F—x, and fome of the traders, went 
in a warlike gallant manner, and regardlefs of the favages threats, took 
and brought to a trader’s houfe, our captivated friends :—they flood all night 
on their arms, and at a convenient interval, fupplied thbfe whom they had 
liberated, with neceffaries to carry them to our fettlements, where their 
trufly heels foon carried them fafe. The gallant behaviour of thofe 
gentlemen gained the applaufe of the Cheerake'—and each foon returned 
in fafety, without any interruption, to their refpeftive homes', where I 
wifh they had ever after continued. But Mr. G. H. having confiderably 
engaged himfelf in trade with the Katahba Indians, fet off afterwards in com¬ 
pany with an half-bred Indian of that nation, the favourite fon of Mr. T. B. 
a famous old trader: in their way to the Katahba, they were intercepted, 
and taken by fome of the very favages who had threatened him among the 
Cheerake, when he releafed our domeflic Indians. The government of 
South-Carolina was foon informed of the unhappy affair: and they dif- 
patched a friendly embalfy to the lower towns of the Cheerake, requefting 
them to intercept and retake the prifoners, if they paffed near their coun¬ 
try, and offered a confiderable reward. Our friends were carried a 
little to the northward of the Cheerake nation, where their captors camped 
feveral days, and the Cheerake held with them an open friendly intercourfe, 
as in defpite to the Englifh. The head men of the lower towns, not only 
flopped the traders and their red friends from going to refeue them, 
5 but 
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but likewife thrcatened them for their generous intention. The favao-es, 
intlead of keeping a due northern courfe homeward, took a large com^ 
pafs north-weft, by the fide of the Cheerake mountains, being afraid 
of a purfuit from the Katahba Indians. They marched faft with their two 
captives, to fecure their retreat till they got within the bounds of the French 
treaty of peace, and then fteered a due northern courfe, continuing it 
till they got nigh to their refpeftive countries, where they parted in two 
bodies, and each took one of the prifoners with them. But as travelling 
fo great a way in the heat of fummer, was what Mr, G. II. was unaccuf- 
tomed to, he was fo much overcome by fatigue and hcknefs, that for feve- 
ral days before, he could not poffibly walk. He then requefted them to 
put him out of his mifery, but they would not j for they reckoned his civil 
language to them proceeded from bodily pains, and from a martial 
fpirit, which they regard. They confented to carry him on a bier, which 
they did both with care and tendernefs. But on parting with his compa- 
inon, he refufed abfoiutely to proceed any farther with them, when they 
tomohawked him, juft as his parted friend was out of the hearing of 
it. The laft afterwards got bome, and told us this melancholy exit of 
our worthy and much-lamented fnend-~-who died as he lived, always de- 
fpifing life, when it was to be preferved only in a ftate of flavery. Though 
he was thus loft to his family and the community, by a manly performance 
of the duties of his office, in which he engaged by the preffing entreaties 
of the Governor, yet his widow was treated ungeneroufly and bafely, as 
was Capt. J. P. at the Conggarees.—But there would be no end, if we 
were to enter into particulars of court policy, and government honor and 
gratitude. 

If our watch-men had not been quite remifs, they would have at leaft 
qppofed the French emiftaries on their firft approach to our colonies, 
and have protefted our valuable civilized Indians; for our negroes were 
afraid to run away, left they (hould fall into their hands. The fcheming 
French knew of what importance they were to us, and therefore they em¬ 
ployed their red friends to extirpate them. And while thofe remote ra¬ 
vages of Miffifippi and Canada were pretending to feek the revenge of 
fomc old grievance, they wounded us at the fame time in two very ma¬ 
terial points,—in getting a thorough knowledge of the fituation of our 
nioft valuable, but weak fouthern colonies, and thus could ftrike us the 
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deeper,—and in deftroying fuch of our inhabitants, as were likely to prove 
the greateft check to their intended future depredations. By our own mif- 
condud, we twice loft the Shawano Indians; who have fince proved very hurt¬ 
ful to our colonies in general. When the French employed them to weaken 
South-Carolina, a fmall company of them were furrounded and taken in a 
remote houfe of the lower fettlements: and though they ought to have 
been inftantly put to death, in return-for their frequent barbarities to our 
people, yet they were conveyed to prifon, confined a confiderable timei s-nd 
then difcharged, to the great lofs of many innocent lives. For as the In¬ 
dians reckon imprifonment to be inflaving them, they never forgive fuch 
treatment j and as foon as thefe got clear, they left bloody traces of their 
vindid:ive tempers, as they pafTed along. About this time, a large com¬ 
pany of French favages came from the head-ftreams of Monongahcla-river 
to the Cheerake, and from thence were guided by one of them to where our 
lettlement-Indians refided. They went to a fmall town of the Euhchee^ 
about twelve miles below Savanah-town, and two below Silver-bluff, where 
G. G. Efq; lives, and there watched like wolves, till by the mens making 
a day’s hunt, they found an opportunity to kill the women and childrem 
Immediately after which, they fcouted off different ways, fome through 
Savanah-river, which is about 20b yards broad 5 and others to the hunting 
place, both for their own fecurity, and to give the alarm: We had on this 
OGcafion, a ftriking inftance of the tender affedion of the Indian women to 
their children, for all thofe who efcaped, carried off their little ones. The 
men, by the alarming fignal of the fhrill-founding war-cry, IbonjoinedV 
ran home, and without ftaying to view the bloody tragedy, inftantly took 
the enemies tracks, and eagerly gave chafe. To avoid the dreaded purfuitv 
the Cheerake guide led the French mercenaries a nortliern courfe, as far as 
the thick woods extended, which was about fifteen miles from the place 
of their murders. From thence they fhifted toward the north-weft, and' 
were ftretching away about 10 miles to the north of Augufta, for Ninety- 
Six, which lay in a dired line to the lower towns,of the Cheerake •, when un- 
luckily.for them, juft as they were entering into the open, and long-continued 
pine-barren,, they were difeovered by one of our hunting white men, who was 
mounted on an excellent white horfe, and therefore a fine mark to be fhot, 
which they would have done for-their own fecurity, only he outftripped them, 
and kept in their back-tracks, to trace them to their theatre of blood— 
iheir pofture and. cauntenaaces plaiijly told him what they had done, on 
jl, fame 
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fome of our barriers. He had not proceeded far, when he met the enraged 
Euhchee, on the hot purfuit. He told them their courfe, and that their 
mimber was twenty-fur. In running about twelve miles farther, they came 
in fight of the objeda of their hatred and rage: prefently, they ran on 
each fide of them, engaged them clofely, and killed feveral. Thofe who 
efcaped, were forced to throw away nine guns, j^they had taken from feme 
of our people) and almoft every thing, even their light breeches, to fave their 
lives. They were fo exceedingly terrified, left the enraged purfuers fliould 
continue the chafe, that they pafled wide of our then weak fectlement of 
Ninety-Six, and kept on day and night, -till they got near to their con¬ 
ductor’s mountainous country. This was in the beginning of May 1750: 
and in our Indian-trading way, we fay that, when the heat of the new year 
enables the fnakes to crawl out of their lurking holes, the favages are 
equally moved to turn out to do mifehief. Many have experimentally felt 
the truth of this remark. 

I had at this time occafion to go to the Cheerake country; and 
happened to have a brave chearful companion, Mr. H. F. of Ninety- 
Six fettlement. We had taken a hearty draught of punch, about ten 
miles from Keeohwhee-town, oppofite to which the late Fort-Prince-George 
flood, and were proceeding along, when we difeovered the frefh tracks of 
Indians in the path, who were gone a-head. As we could not reafonably 
have the leaft fufpicion of their being enemies, we rode quite carclefly: 
but they proved to be the above-mentioned Monongahela-Indians. Their 
watchfnlnefs, and our Tinging, with the noife of our horfes feet, made 
them hear us before they could poffibly fee us,—when they fuddenly pofted 
themfelves off the path, behind fome trees, juft in the valley of Six-mile- 
creek, in order to revenge their lofs by the If uhchee, which they aferibed 
to the information of the white man. But their Cheerake guide prevented 
them from attempting it, by telling them, that as his country was not at 
war with us, his life muft pay for it, if they chanced to kill either of us 'i 
and as we were frefh and well-armed, they might be fure we would fight 
them fo fuccefsfully, as at leaft one of us fhouid efcape and alarm tlio 
towns: with this caution they forbore the hazardous attempt. They fquat- 
ted, and kept clofe therefore, fo as we did not fee one of them •, and we 
fufpcCled no danger. By the difcontinuance of their tracks, we. foon 
loiew we had paffed them : but, juft when we had hidden twa cags of 
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rum, about two miles from the town, four of them appeared, unarmed^ 
ftark naked, and torn by the thickets. When we difcovered them, we 
concluded they had been below on mifchief. If we had not been fo nigb 
the town, my companion would have fired at then>. We went into the 
town, and the traders there foon informed us of their cowardly defign. 

We went as far as the mid-fettlements, and found moft of the towns 
much difafFe6ted to us, and in a fluftiiating, fituation, through the artifice 
of the French. In a few days we returned, but found they had blocked 
up all the trading paths, to prevent our traders from making their efcape. 
Juft as we defcended a fmall mountain, and were about to afcend a very 
fteep one, a hundred yards before us, which was the firft of the Apalahche, 
or blue ridge of mountains, a large company of the lower town Indians, 
ftarted out from the Hoping rocks, on the north fide of the path, a lit¬ 
tle behind us. As they were naked except their breceh-clath, were, 
painted red and black, and accoutered every way like enemies, I bid my 
companion leave the luggage-horfes and follow me : but as he left his arms 
at the lower town, and was not accuftomed to fuch furprifes, it ftiocked 
him, till they ran.down upon him. On this I turned back, and ftood on 
my arms, expelling they would have fired, upon usi However,, they 
propofed fome queftions, which I anfwered, as to where we had been^ 
and were going, and that we were not any of their, traders. Had it been 
otherwife, the difpute would have been dangerous. We got over the 
mountain, and fafe to Tymahfe •, here we refted two nights, and found 
the people diftraded. for mifchief, to which the many caufes before 
mentioned prompted them. The governor, in left than a. month after 
this period, had the ftrongeft confirmation of the. ill intention of thefe 
lavages and their allies. Many expreffes with intelligence I fent, but the 
news was pocketed, and my fervices traduced^—becaufe I would not aifift the^ 
prime magiftrate in a bad caufe, he and his humble fervants depreciated 
the long feries of public fervices I had faithfully performed, and- called, 
them mere accidental trifles ; contrary to his former acknowledgments, both 
verbal and in writing. The French, however, had a different opinion of 
my fervices j they were fo well acquainted with the great damages I had 
done to them, and feared others 1 might occafion, as to confine me a. 
clofe prifoner for a fortnight when I went to the AlebahmaTgarrifon, in 
5 
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the Mulkohge country. They were fully refolved to have fent me down to 
Mobille or New Orleans, as a capital criminal, to be hanged for having 
abetted the Mulkohge, Chikkafah, and Choktah, to Ihed a torrent of their 
chriftian blood; though I had only retaliated upon them, the long train of 
blood they had years before wantonly fpilled. They wanted to have 
confronted me with the French prifoners I formerly mentioned, and with 
the Long Lieutenant, whom we met two days before the Choktah killed 
one of our people below BooFpharaah^ or the long fwamp. I was well 
affured, he was to have gone down to be baptized, and fo become a good 
Weft-Fiorida-French chriftian, in order to condemn me, the poor bloody 
heretic. I faw him, and they had by this time taught him to count beads j 
but I doubted not of being able to extricate myfelf fome way or other. 
They appointed double Gentries over me, for fome days before I was to 
be fent down in the French king’s large boat. They were ftridly charged 
againft laying down their weapons, or fuffering any hoftile thing to be 
in the place where I was kept, as they deemed me capable of any mif- 
chief. I was not indeed locked up, only at night, left it Ihould give um¬ 
brage to our friendly Indians, but I was to have been put in irons, as 
foon as the boat paffed the Indian towns, that lay two miles below the 
fort, in the forks of the Koofah and Okwhulke rivers. About an hour 
before we were to fet off by water, I efcaped from them by land: and 
though they had horfes near at hand, and a corrupt town of favages fet¬ 
tled within 150 yards of the garrifon, yet under thofe diladvantages,. befidcs 
heavy rains that loofened the ground the very night before, I took through 
the middle of the low land covtred with briers, at full fpeed. I heard the 
French clattering on horfe-back along the path, a great way to my left 
hand, and the howling favages purfuing my tracks with careful fteps, but 
my ufual good fortune enabled me to leave them far enough behind, on 
a needlefs purfuit. As they had made my arms prifoners, I allowed them 
without the leaft regret to carry down my horfes, clothes, &c. and punilh 
them by proxy, in the manner they intended to have ferved the owner, foe 
his faithful fervices to his country. 

While Governor G— prefided in Sonth-Carollna, it was needlefs to ap¬ 
ply for a payment of the large debt the government owed me : but on 
his being fucceeded by his Excellency W. H. L. Efqj I imagined this a 
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favourable time to make my addrefs. This worthy patriot had been well in¬ 
formed, by feveral Indian trading merchants of eminent charadler, of the 
expenfive, difficult, and faithful fervices I had cheerfully done my country, 
to the amount of above one thoufand pounds fterling on the public faith, 
and of the ungenerous returns I had received: he according to his naturrii 
kindnefs and humanity, promifed to affifl; me. I then laid my cafe, with 
the well-known and important fadts, before the members of the houfe of 
affenibly in Charles town •, and when they convened, prefented a memorial 
to the legidative body. But feveral of the country reprefentatives happened 
to be abfent; and as the governor could not be reafonably expeded in a 
Ihort time, to purify the infecled air v;hich had prevailed in that houfe" for 
fourteen years, a majority of the members had evidently determined not td 
alleviate my long complaint of grievances. To -invalidate its force, they 
objeded, that rny claim was old *, but did not attempt to prove the leaft 
tittle of what I exhibited to them to be falfe: they knew they cduld not'. 
After a long and warm debate, when my fecret enemies obferved the clerk of 
the houfe was drawing near to the conclufion of my memorial, they feized 
on a couple of unfortunate monofyllables. I had faid, that “ the Indian 
Choktah had a great many fine promifes die word fine was put to 
the torture, as reflefling on the very fine-promifing gentleman. And 
in another fentence, 1 mentioned the time his excellency the late Governor 
of South-Carolina did m.e the honour to write me a very fmooth artful letter, 
by virtue of which I went all the way to Charles-town, &:c. The word 
fmooth, fo highly ruflled the fmooth tempers of thofe gentlemen, that they 
carried a vote by a m.ajority, and had it regiftered, importing, that 
they objeded againft the indelicacy, or impropriety, of the language in 
my memorial, but not againft the merit of its contents. The minute, I 
here in a more public manner record anew, to the lafting honour of the 
perfons who promoted it. The voice of oppreflsd truth, and injured inno¬ 
cence, can never be wholly ftifled. Left my memorial fliould again appear 
at the public bar of juftice, in a lefs infeded time, it was not fent to the 
office •, which indicates that the former art of pocketing was not yet entirely 
forgotten. Indeed every ftate fuffers more or lefs, from fome malign in- 
ftu.ence, one time or other; but I have the happinefs to fay that the infedion 
was not univerfal. South-Carolina has always been blefted with fteady pa¬ 
triots, even in the moft corrupt times: and may fhe abound with firm pil- 
hrs of the conftitution, according to our Magna Charta Americana, as 
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in the prefent trying sera of blelTed memory, fo long as the heavenly rays 
Ihall beam upon us! 

As the power and happinefs of Great Britain greatly- depends on the 
profperity of her American colonies, and the heart-foundnefs of her 
civil and ecclehaftical rulers—and as the welfare of America hangs on the 
balance of a proper intercourfe with their Indian neighbours, and can never 
be continued but by obferving and inforcing on both fides, a drift adherence- 
to treaties, fupporting public faith, and allowing only a fufficient number 
of fuch faithful and capable fubjefts to deal with them, as may gain their 
affe(ftions, and prove faithful centinels for the public fecurity^—I prefume 
that the above relations, and obfervations, inftead of being thought to be 
foreign, will be deemed eflential to an hiftory of the Indians. The re¬ 
marks may be conducive alfo to the public welfare. Ignorance, or felf-in- 
tereft, has hitherto wrongly informed the community of the true fituation- 
of our Indian alEirs weft ward. 
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T he Chikkafah country lies in about 35 Deg. N. L. at the dif- 
tance of 160 miles from the eaftern fide of the Miffifippi; 160 miles 
to the N. of the Choktah, according to the courfe of the trading path ; 
about half way from Mobille, to the Illinois, from S. to N ; to the W. N. 
W. of the MuHcohge (Creeks) about 300 computed miles, and a very 
mountainous winding path; from the Cheerake nearly W. about 540 miles; 
the late Fort-Loudon is by water 500 miles to the Chikkafah landing place, 
but only 95 computed miles by land. 

The Chikkafah are now fettled between the heads of two of the mod 
weftern branches of Mobille-river; and within twelve miles of the eaftern 
main fource of Tahre Hache, which lower down is called Chokchooma- 
river, as that nation made their firft fettlements there, after they came 
on the other fide of the Miffifippi. Where it empties into this, they call 
it TahJheO’Viv^Y, Their tradition fays they had ten thoufand men fit 
for war, when they firfi: came from the weft, and this account Teems very 
probable *, as they, and the Choktah, and alfo the Chokchooma, who in pro- 
cefs of time were forced by war to fettle between the two former nations, 
came together from the weft as one family. The Chikkafah in the year 
I 20, had four large contiguous fettlements, which lay nearly in the form 
of three parts of a fquare, only that the eaftern fide was five miles fhorter 
than the weftern, with the open part toward the Choktah. One was called 
2 aneka, about a mile wide, and fix miles long, at the diftance of twelve 
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miles from their prefent towns. Another was ten computed miles long, 
at the like diftance from their prefent fettlements, and from one to two 
miles broad. The towns were called Shatara, Chaokbecnfo, Hykehah, Tuf- 
kawillao, PhaUcheho. The other fquare was fingle, began three miles 
from their prefent place of refidence, and ran four miles .in length, and one 
mile in breadth. This was called Chookka Phariah, or “ the long houfe.” 
It was more populous than their whole nation contains at prefent. The 
remains of this once formidable people make up the northern angle of 
that broken fquare. They now fcarcely confift of four hundred and fifty 
warriors, and are fettled three miles weftward from the deep creek, in a 
clear trad of rich land, about three miles fquare, running afterward 
about five miles toward the N. W. where the old fields are ufually a mile 
broad. The fuperior number of their enemies forced them to take into 
this narrow circle, for focial defence; and to build their towns, on com¬ 
manding ground, at fuch a convenient diftance from one another, as to 
have their enemies, when attacked, between two fires. 

Some of the old Nahchee Indians who formerly lived on the Miffifippi, 
two hundred miles weft of the Choktah, told me the French demanded 

from every one of their warriors a dreftbuck-flcin, without any value for 

it, i. e. they taxed them; but that the warriors hearts grew very crofs, 
and loved the deer-fkins. According to the French accounts of the Miffi- 
fippi-Indians, this feems to have been in the year lyag. As thofe Indians 
were of a peaceable and kindly difpofition, numerous and warlike, and 
always kept a friendly intercourfe with the Chikkafah, who never had any 
good-will to the French ; thefe foon underftood their heart-burnings, and 
by the advice of the old Englilh traders, carried them white pipes and to¬ 
bacco in their own name and-that of South-Carolina,—perfuading them 
with earneftnefs and policy to cut off the French, as they were refolved to 
inllave them in their own beloved land. The Chikkafah fucceeded in their 
cmbaffy. But as the Indians are flow in their councils on things of great 
importance, though eqqally clofe and intent, it was the following year before 
they could put their grand fcheme in execution. Some of their head¬ 
men indeed oppofcd the plan, yet they never difcovered it. But when thefe 
went a hunting in the woods, the embers burft into a raging flame. They at¬ 
tacked the French, who were flourifliing away in the greateft fecurity ; and, 
as was affirmed, they entirely cut off the garrifon, and neighbouring fettle- 
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merits, confining of fifteen hundred men, women, and children—the miA 
condud of a few indifereet perfons, occafioned fo great a number of inne* 
cent lives to be thus cut off; 

The Nahchee afterwards built and fettled a ftrong ftockade fort, weft- 
ward of their old fields, near a lake that communicates v/ith Bayouk Dar^ 
gent\ but the enfuing fummer, near 200a French regulars and provincials, 
befides a great body of the Choktah and other favages^ invefted it. The 
befieged fallied on them, with the utmoft fury, killed a confiderable 
number, and in all probability, would have totally deftroyed the white 
Ibldiery, but for the fharp oppofition of the Choktah in their own method 
of fighting. The Nahchee were at length repulfed, and bombarded with 
three mortars, which forced them to fly off different ways. The foldiers 
were too flow footed to purfue ;■ but the Choktah, and other red allies,, 
captivated a great number of them, and carried them to New Or-- 
leans, where feveral were burned, and the reft fent as flaves to the Weft^ 
India Iflands: the greater part however went to the Chikkafah, where they, 
were fecured from the power- of their French enemies. The French 
demanded them, but being abfolutely refiifed, unluckily for many thou- 
fands of them, they formally declared war againft the Chikkafah. In the 
open fields the Chikkafah bravely withftood, and repelled the greateft com¬ 
bined armies they were able to bring againft them, north and foutb, and; 
gave them and their fwatms of. red allies feveral notable defeats^ 

A body of the lower French, and about fourteen hundred Choktah,. 
attacked the Long Houfe Town, when only fixty warriors were at: 
home; yet they fought fo defperately, as to fecure themfelves, their- 
women and children, till fame of the hunters, who had been imme¬ 
diately fent for, came home to their affiftance •, when, though exceed^ 
ingly inferior in number, they drove them off with great lofs; Another 
time,, the lower and upper Louifiana-French, and a great body of red auxi¬ 
liaries, furprifed late at night all their prefent towns, except Amalahta, that 
had about forty warriors, and which flood at fome diftance from the others. 
A confiderable number of the enemy were pofted at every door, to prevent 
their efcape; and what few ran out were killed on the fpot. The FTench- 
feemed quite fure of their prey, having fo well inciofed it. But, at the dawn 
of day, when they were capering and ufing thofeilourifhes, that arc -peculiar ■ 
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to that volatile nation, the other town drew round them ftark naked, and 
painted all over red and black ; thus they attacked them, killed numbers on 
the fpot, releafed their brethren, who joined them like enraged lions, increa- 
fing as they fwept along, and in their turn incircled their enemies. Their re- 
leafe increafed their joy and fury, and they rent the Iky with their founds. 
Their flafhy enemies, now changed their boafting tune, into “ Oh mor- 
blieu !” and gave up all for loft. Their red allies out-heel’d them, and 
left them to receive their juft fate. They were all cut off but two, an offi¬ 
cer, and a negroe who faithfully held his horfe till he mounted, and then 
ran along fide of him. A couple of fwift runners were fent after them, 
who foon came up with them, and told them to live and go home and in¬ 
form their people, that as the Chikkafah hogs had now a plenty of ugly 
French carcafes to feed on till next year, they hoped then to have another 
vifit from them and their red friends i and that, as meflengers, they wiffied 
them fafe home. They accordingly returned with heavy hearts to the 
Chikkafah landing place, N. W. on the Mifllfippi, at the diftance 
of 170 miles, where they took boat, and delivered their unexpedled 
meflage : — grief and trembling fpread through the countryj—and the 
inhabitants could not fecnre themfelves from the fury of thefe war¬ 
like, and enraged Chikkafah. Every one of their prifoners was put to 
the fiery torture, without any poflibility of redemption, their hearts were 
fo exceedingly imbittered againft them. 

Flufhed with this fuccefs, many parties turned out againft the French^ 
and from time to time hunted them far and near:—fome went to the 
Mifrifippi, made a fleet of cyprefs-bark canoes, watched their trading boats, 
and cut off many of them without faving any of the people. The French 
finding it imprafticable for a few boats to pafs thofe red men of war, were 
obliged to go in a fleet, carry fwivel-guns in their long pettiaugres, with 
plenty of men •, but always fhunning the Chikkafah fide of the river, and 
obferving the ftricteft order in their movements by day, and in their ftations 
at night. The walking of a wild beafl, I have been allured, has frequently 
called them to their arms, and kept them awake for the whole night, they 
were in fo great a dread of this warlike nation. The name of a Chik- 
kafah became as dreadful, as it was hateful to their ears. And had it 
not been more owing to French policy than bravery, in uniting all the 
Mifllfippi and Canada-Indians in a confederacy and enmity againft them, Lou- 
Z z 2 ifiana- 
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ifiana-fettlements would have been long fince, either entirely dcftroyed, or 
confined to garrifons. 

When any of the French armies made a tolerable retreat, they thought 
themfelves very happy. Once, when the impreffion was pretty much worn 
out of their minds, and wine infpired them with new ftratagems, and hopes of 
better fuccefs, a great body of them, mixed with a multitude of favages, 
came to renew their attack. But as their hoftile intentions were early 
difcovered, the Chikkafah had built a range of ftrong ftockade forts 
on ground which could not fafely be approached, as the contigu¬ 
ous land was low, and chanced then to be wer. A number of the French- 
and their allies drew near the weftern fort, but in the manner of hornets^ 
flying about to prevent their enemies from taking a true aim, while fe- 
veral ranks followed each other in a fiow and folemn proceffion, like- 
white-robed, tall, midnight-ghofts, and as if fearlefs, and impenetrable. 
The Indians did not at firfl: know what fort of animals they were, for 
feveral fhots had been fired among them, without incommoding them,, or 
retarding their direft courfe to the fort as they advanced nearer, the Chik- 
kafah kept a continual fire at them, with a fure aim, according to their cuF 
tom i this was with as little fuccefs as before, contrary to every attempt they 
had ever made before againft their enemies. The warriors concluded them 
to be wizards, or old French-men carrying the ark of war againft. thenti 
In their council, they were exceedingly perplexed: but juft as they 
had concluded to oppofe fome of their own reputed prophets to deftroy 
the power of thofe cunning men, or powerful fpirits of the French, lo ! 
thofe uncommon appearances fpread themfelves in battle-array, along the 
fouth-ftde of the fort, and threw hand-granadoes into the fort. Hoop Hoop 
Ha was now joyfully founded every where by the Chikkafah, being con¬ 
vinced they had fkin and bone to fight with, inftead of fpirits. The 
matches of the few fhells the French had time to throw, were too long j, 
and as our traders had joined their friends by this time, they pulled out fome, 
and threw out other (hells, as near to the enemy as they pofiibly could. They 
foon found thofe dreadful phantoms were only common French-men, co¬ 
vered with wool-packs, which made their breads invulnerable to all their 
well-aimed bullets. They now turned out of the fort, fell on, fired at 
their legs, brought down many of them and fcalped them, and drove the 
others with confiderable lofs quite away to the fouthern hills, where the 
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trembling army had polled themfelves out of danger. In the midft of the- 
night they decamped, and faved themfelves by a well-timed retreat, left 
the Chikkafah triumphant, and infpired them with the fiercenefs of fo many 
tygers ; which the French often fatally experienced, far and near, till the 
late ceffion of Weft-Florida to Great Britain. I have two of thefe (liells, 
which I keep with veneration, as fpeaking trophies over the boafting Mon- 
Ceurs, and their bloody fchemes. 

In the year 1748, the French fent a party of their Indians to ftorm fome 
of the Chikkafah traders’ houfes. They accordingly came to my trading 
houfe firft, as I lived in the frontier : finding it too dangerous to at¬ 
tempt to force it, they patted with their hands a confiderable time on one 
of the doors, as a decoy, imitating the earned rap of the young wo¬ 
men who go a vifiting that time of night. Finding their labour in vain, one 
of them lifted a billet of wood, and ftruck the fide of the houfe, where 
the women and children lay v fo as to frighten them and awake me—my. 
maftifFs had been filenced with their venlfon. At lad, the leader went 
a-head with the beloved ark, and pretending to be diredled by the di¬ 
vine oracle, to watch another principal trader’s houfe, they accordingly 
made for it,/when a young woman, having occafion to go out of the houfe, 
was (hot with a bullet that entered behind one of her breads and through 
the other, ranging the bone; die fuddenly wheeled round, and tumbled 
down, within the thrediold of the houfe—the brave trader indantly bounded 
up, founding the war whoop, and in a moment grafped his gun, (for the 
traders beds are always hung round with various arms of defence) and ref- 
cued her—the Indian phyfician alfo, by his (kill in fimples, foon cured her. 

As fo much hath been already faid of the Chikkafah, in the ac¬ 
counts of the Cheerake, Muikohge, and Choktah, with whofe hidory,. 
theirs was neceffarily interwoven, my brevity here, I hope will be excufed. 
—The Chikkafah live in as happy a region, as any under the fun.. It is 
temperate •, as cool in fummer, as can be wifhed, and but moderately cold: 
in winter. There is frod enough to purify the air, but not to chill the 
blood > and the fnow does not lie four-and-twenty hours together. This- 
extraordinary benefit, is not from its fituation to the equator, for the- 
Cheerake country, among the Apalahche mountains is colder, in a furprifing 
degree ; but from the nature and levelnefs of the extenfive circumjacent: 
lands, which in general are very fertile. They have no running dream in? 
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their prefent fettlemenf. In their old fields, they have banks of oy^der- 
fhells, at the diftance of four hundred miles from the fea-fhore *, which is a 
vifible token of a general deluge, when it fwept away the loofe earth from 
the mountains, by the force of a tempeftuous north-eaft wind, and thus 
produced the fertile lands of the MilTifippi, which probably was fea, before 
that dreadful event. 

As the Chikkafah fought the French and their red allies, with the utmoft 
firmnefs, in defence of their liberties and lands, to the very laft, without 
regarding their decay, only as an incentive to revenge their Ioffes; equity 
and gratitude ought to induce us to be kind to our fteady old friends, 
and only purchafe fo much of their land, as they would difpofe of, for 
value. With proper management, they would prove extremely ferviceable 
to a Britifh colony, on the Miffifippi. I hope no future mifcondu( 5 l will 
alienate their affedions, after the manner of the fuper-intendant’s late de¬ 
puty, which hath been already mentioned. The fliilful French could never 
confide in the Choktah, and we may depend on being forced to hold hot 
difputes with them, in the infant ftate of the Miffifippi fettlements; it is 
wifdom to provide againfl; the worft events that can be reafonably expected 
to happen. The remote inhabitants of our northern colonies are well ac¬ 
quainted with the great value of thofe lands, from their obfervations on. 
the fpot. The foil and climate are fit for hemp, filk, indigo, wine, and 
many other valuable produeflions, which our merchants purchafe from fo¬ 
reigners, fometimes at a confiderable difadvantage—The range is fo good for 
horfes, cattle, and hogs, that they would grow large, and multiply faff, 
without the leaf! occafion of feeding them in winter, or at lead for a long 
fpace of time, by rcafon of the numberlefs branches of reeds and canes 
that are interfperfed, with nuts of various kinds. Rice, wheat, oats, bar¬ 
ley, Indian corn, fruit-trees, and kitchen plants, would grow to admiration. 
As the ancients tell us, “ Bacchus amat montes,” fo grape-vines mufi: thrive 
extremely well on the hills of the Miffifippi, for they are fo rich as to pro¬ 
duce winter-canes, contrary to what is known at any difiance to the north¬ 
ward. If Britifii fubjeds could fettle Wefi-Florida in fecurity, it would in 
a few years become very valuable to Great-Britain ; and they would foon 
have as much profit, as they could defire, to reward their labour. Here, 
five hundred families would in all probability, be more beneficial to our mo¬ 
ther-country, than the whole colony of North Carolina ; beCdes innumerable 
branches tD.ward Ohio and Monongaheia. 
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Enemies to the public good, may enter caveats againfl; our fettling 
where the navigation is precarious *, and the extraordinary kindnefs of 
the late minillry to the French and Spaniards prevented our having an 
exclufive navigation on the MilTifippi. Abervillc might (till become 
a valuable mart to usj and from New Orleans it is only three miles 
to Saint John’s Creek, where people pafs through the lake of Saint 
Louis, and embark for Mobille and Penfacola. The Spaniards have 
wifely taken the advantage of our mifcondudb, by fortifying Loui- 
fiana, and employing the French to conciliate the affedions of the fa- 
vages; while our legiflators,. fermented with the corrupt lees of fallc 
power, are ftriving to whip us with fcorpions. As all the Florida In¬ 
dians are grown jealous of us, fince we fettled E- and W. Florida, and- 
are unacquainted with the great power of the Spaniards in South America, 
and' have the French to polilb their rough Indian politics,. Louifiana is> 
likely to prove more beneficial to them, than it did to the French. They- 
are fortifying their Miffifippi fettlements like a New Flanders, and their 
French artifts, on account of our minifterial lethargy, will have a good op¬ 
portunity, if an European war fhould commence, to continue our valuable 
weftern barriers as wild and wade, as the French left them. The warlike 
Chikkafah proved fo formidable to them, that, except a fmall fettlement 
above New Orleans, which was covered by the Choktah bounds,- 
they did not attempt to make any other on theeaftern fide of the Mimfippi, 
below the Illinois; though it contains fuch a vaft trad of fine land, as 
would be fufficient for four colonies of two hundred and fifty miles fquare. 
Had they been able by their united efforts, to have deftroyed the Chile- 
kafah, they would not have been idle; for, in that cafe, the Choktah 
would have been foon-fwallowed up, by the affiftance of their ocher allies, 
as they never fupplied them with arms and ammunition, except thofe v/ho 
went to war againft the Chikkafah< 

From North-Carolina to the Mifllfippi, the land near the fea, is, in ge¬ 
neral, low and Tandy; and it is very much fo in the two colonies of Flo¬ 
rida, to a confiderable extent from the fea-fhore, when the lands appear 
fertile, level, and diverfified with hills. Trees indicate the goodnefs or 
badnefs of land. Pine-trees grow on fandy, barren ground, which pro¬ 
duces long coarfe grafs; the adjacent low lands abound with canes,' reeds, 
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or bay and laurel of various forts, which are (haded with large expand- 
ing trees —they compofe an evergreen thicket, moftly impenetrable 
to the beams of the fun, where the horfes, deer, and cattle, chiefly feed 
during the winter: and the panthers, bears, wolves, wild cats, and foxes, 
refort there, both for the fake of prey, and a cover from the hunters. 
Lands of a loofe black foil, fuch as thofe of the MifTifippi, are covered with 
fine grafs and herbage, and well fliaded with large and high trees of hic- 
cory,°alh, white, red, and black oaks, great towering poplars, black 
walnut-trees, faffafras, and vines. The low wet lands adjoining the riveis, 
chiefiy yield cyprefs-trees, which are very large, and of a prodigious height. 
On the dry grounds is plenty of beach, maple, holly, the cotton-tree, with 
a prodigious variety of other forts. But we muft not omit the black mul¬ 
berry-tree, which, like wife, is plenty. It is high, and, if it had proper air 
and fun-fhine, the boughs would be very fpreading. On the fruit, the bears 
and wild fowl feed during their feafon; and alfo fwarms of paroquets, 
enough to deafen one with their chattering, in the time of thofe joyful 
repafts. I believe the white mulberry-tree does not grow fpontaneoufly in 
North-America. On the hills, there is plenty of chefnut-trees, and chef- 
nut-oaks. Thefe yield the largeft fort of acorns, but wet weather foon 
fpoils them. In winter, the deer and bears fatten themfelves on various 
kinds of nuts, which lie thick over the rich land, if the blofibms have 
not been blafted by the north-eaft winds. The wild turkeys live on the 
fmall red acorns, and grow fo fat in March, that they cannot fly farther 
than three or four hundred yards ; and not being able foon to take the 
wing again, we fpeedily run them down with our horfes and hunting maf- 
tiffs. At many unfrequented places of the MifTifippi, they are fo tame as 
to be (hot with a piflol, of which our troops profited, in their way to take 
pofTeffion of the Illinois-garrifon. There is a plenty of wild parfley, on 
the banks of that river, the roots of which are as large as thofe of par- 
fnips, and it is as good as the other lort. The Indians fay, they have not 
feen it grow in any woods remote from their country. They have a large 
fort of plums, which their anceftors brought with them from South-Amc- 
rica, and which are now become plenty among our colonies, called Chik- 
kafah plums. 

To the North Weft, the MifTifippi lands are covered with filberts, 
-which are as fweet, and thln-fhelled, as the fcaly bark hiccory-nuts. 
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Hazel-nuts are very plenty, but the Indians feldom eat them. Black 
haws grow here in clufters, free from prickles: and pilTimmons, of 
which they make very pleafant bread, barbicuing it in the woods. There 
is a fort of fine plums in a few places, large, and well-tafted ; and, if 
tranfplanted, they would become better. The honey-Iocufls are pods 
about a fpan-long, and almoft two inches broad, containing a row of large 
feed on one fide, and a tough fweet fubftance the other. The tree is 
large, and full of long thorns; which forces the wild beafts to wait till they 
fall off, before they can gather that part of their harveft.—The trees grow 
in wet four land, and are plenty, and the timber is very durable. Where 
there is no pitch-pine, the Indians ufe this, or the faflafras, for pofts 
to their houfes as they laft for generations, and the worms never take 
them. Chinquapins are very plenty, of the tafte of chefnuts, but much lefs 
in fize. There are feveral forts of very wholefome and pleafant-tafted ground 
nuts, which few of our colonifts know any thing of. In wet land, there 
is an aromatic red fpice, and a fort of cinnamon, which the natives feldom 
ufe. The Yopon, or CulTeena, is very plenty, as far as the fait air 
reaches over the low lands. It is well tafted, and very agreeable to thofe 
who accuftom themfelves to ufe it: inftead of having any noxious quality, 
according to what many have experienced of the Eaft-India infipid and 
coftly tea, it is friendly to the human fyftem, enters into a conteft 
with the peccant humours, and expels them through the various channels 
of nature ; it perfectly cures a tremor in the nerves. The North-American 
tea has a pleafant aromatic tafte, and the very fame falubrious property, as 
the Cufieena. It is an evergreen, and grows on hills. The bufhes are 
about a foot high, each of them containing in winter a fmall aroma¬ 
tic red berry, in the middle of the ftalk: fuch I faw it about Chriftmas, 
when hunting among the mountains, oppofite to the lower Mohawk 
Caftle, in the time of a deep fnow. There is no vifible decay of the 
leaf, and O( 5 lober leems to be the proper time to gather it. The early 
buds of faflafras, and the leaves of ginfeng, make a moft excellent tea, 
equally pleafant to the tafte, and conducive to health. The Chinefe 
have fenfe enough to fell their enervating and flow-poifoning teas, under 
various fine titles, while they themfelves prefer Ginfeng-leaves. Each of 
our colonies abounds wi’:h ginfeng, among the hills that lie far from the 
fea. Ninety-fix fettlement, is the loweft place where I have feen it grow in 
South Carolina. It is very plenty on the fertile parts of the Cheerake 
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mountains; it refcmbles Angelica, which in moft places is alfo plenty. 
Its leaves are of a darker green, and about a foot and half from the root; 
the ftalk fends out three equal branches, in the center of which a fmall 
berry grows, of a red colour, in Auguft.—The feeds are a very (Irong 
and agreeable aromatic : it is plenty in Weft-Fiorida. The Indians ufe it 
on religious occafions. It is a great lofs to a valuable branch of trade, 
that our people neither gather it in a proper feafon, nor can cure it, fo as 
to give it a clear Ibining colour, like the Chinefe tea. I prefume it does 
not turn out well to our American traders ; for, up the Mohawk river, a 
gentleman who had purchafed a large quantity of it, told me that a fkippel, 
or three buihels, coft him only nine {hillings of New York currency : and 
in Charles-Town, an inhabitant of the upper Yadkin fettlements in North 
Carolina, who came down with me from viewing the Nahchee old fields 
on the MiiTifippi, afifured me he could not get from any of the South 
Carolina merchants, one {hilling fterling a pound for it, though his peo¬ 
ple brought it from the Alehgany, and ApaJahche niountains, two hundred 
miles to Charles-Town. 

It would be a fervice, worthy of a public-fpirited gentleman, to inform 
us how to preferve the Ginleng, fo as to give it a proper colour; for could 
we once effcd that, it muft become a valuable branch of trade. It is an 
exceeding good ftomachic, and greatly fupports nature againft hunger and 
thirfl. It is likewife beneficial againft afthmatic complaints, and it may 
be faid to promote fertility in women, as much as the Eaft-India tea 
caufes fterility in proportion to the baneful ufe that is made of it. A 
learned phyfician and botanift aiTured me, that the eaftern teas are flow, but 
fure poifon, in our American climates ; and that he generally ufed the Gin- 
feng very fuccefsfully in clyfters, to thofe who had deftroyed their health, by 
that dangerous habit. I advifed my friend to write a treatife on its me¬ 
dical virtues, in the pofterior application, as it muft redound much to 
the public good. He told me, it would be ncedlefs; for quacks could 
gain nothing from the beft diretftions; and that already feveral of his ac¬ 
quaintance of the faculty moftly purfued his praftice in curing their 
patients. The eaftern tea is as much inferior to our American teas, in its 
nouriftiing quality, as their album gr^cum is to our pure venifon, from 
which we here fometimes colled it; let us, therefore, like frugal and 
wife people, ufe our own valuable aromatic tea, and thus induce our Brk 
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tifh brethren to imitate our pleafant and healthy regimen*, fliewing the 
utmoft indifference to any duties the ftatefmen of Great-Britain, in their 
aflumed prerogative, may think proper to lay on their Eait-India poifon- 
ing, and dear-bought teas. 

The induftry of the uncoiTupt part of the Indians, in general, and of the 
Chikkafah, in particular, extends no farther than to fupport a plain fimple life, 
;ind fecure themfelves from the power of the enemy, and from hunger and 
cold. Indeed moft of them are of late grown fond of the ornaments of life, of 
raifing live flock, and ufing a greater induftry than formerly, to increafc 
wealth. This is to be afcribed to their long intercourfe with us, and the fami¬ 
liar eafy way in which our traders live with them, begetting imperceptibly 
an emulous fpirit of imitation, according to the ufuai progrefs of human 
life. Such a difpofition, is a great advance towards their being civilized *, 
which, certainly muft be efFe(5led, before we can reafonably exped to be 
able to bring them to the true principles of chi;iftianity. Inftead of re¬ 
forming the Indians, the monks and friars corrupted their morals: for, 
in the place of inculcating love, peace, and good-will to their red pupils, 
as became meffengers of the divine author of peace, they only imprefTed 
their flexible minds with an implacable hatred againft every Britifh fub- 
jed, without any diftindion. Our people will foon difcover the bad po¬ 
licy of the late Quebec ad, and it is to be hoped that Great-Britain 
will in due time, fend thofe black croaking clerical frogs of Canada home 
to their infallible mufti of Rome. 

I mufl here beg leave to be indulged, in a few obfervations on our own 
American miflionaries. Many evils are produced by fending out ignorant 
and wicked perfons as clergymen. Of the few I know,—two among them 
dare not venture on repeating but a few colleds in the common prayer. 
A heathen could fay, “ if thou wouldft have me weep, thou muft firft 
weep thyfelf and how is it poffible we fhould be able to make good im- 
preffions on others, unlefs they are firft vifibk on ourfelves ? The very - 
rudiments of learning, not to fay of religion, are wanting in fevcral of our 
milTianary Evangelifts; the beft apology I have heard in their behalf, is, “ an 
Englifh nobleman afked a certain biihop, why he conferred holy orders on 
fuch a parcel of arrant blockheads ? He replied, becaufe it was better to 
have the ground plowed by afics, than leave it a wafte full of thiftles.’* 
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It feems very furprifing, that thofe who are inveftcd with a power of 
conferring ecclefiaftical orders, fliould be fo carelefs in propagating the holy 
gofpel, and afllduous to prophane holy things, in appointing and ordaining 
illiterate and irreligious perfons to the fervice. What is it ? but faying, 
“ go teach the American fools. My blelTing is enough. Cherilh con¬ 
fidence, and depend upon it, they will not have confidence to laugh at you: 
Leave the remote and poor fettlements to the care of divine providence, 
which is diffufive of its rich gifts. The harveft is great elfewhere. Only 
endeavour to epifcopize the northern colonies *, it is enough : there they 
are numerous, and able to pay Peter’s pence, as well as our old jewilh, and 
new parliamentary tithes; and in time your labours will be crowned with 
fuccefs.” 

That court however, which fends abroad ftupid embaflfadors to reprefent 
it, cannot be reafonably expeded to have fiiccefs, but rather fhame and de- 
rifion. What can we think at this diftance, when we fee the number of 
blind guides, our fpiritual fathers at home have fent to us, to lead us clear of 
the mazes of error ? but, that they think of us with indifference, and are 
iludioufiy bent on their own temporal intereft, inftead of our fpiritual 
welfare. There are thoufands of the Americans, who I believe have not 
heard fix fermons for the fpace of above thirty years—and in fad they 
have more knowledge than the teachers who are fent to them, and too 
much religion to communicate with them. And even the blinder Ibrt of 
the laity not finding truth fufEciently fupported by their purblind guides, 
grow proud of their own imaginary knowledge, and fome thereby proudly 
commence teachers,—by which means they rend the church afunder*, and,, 
inftead of peace and love, they plant envy, contempt, hatred, revilings„ 
and produce the works of the ftefh, inftead of thofe of the fpirit. 

Not fo ad the uncivilized Indians> Their fuppofed holy orders are ob¬ 
tained from a clofe attention to, and approved knowledge of their facred 
myfteries. No temptations can- corrupt their virtue on that head neither 
will they convey their divine fecrets to the known impure. This condud 
is worthy to be copied, by all who pretend to any religion at all, and efpe- 
crally by thofe who are honoured with the pontifical dignity, and aftume the 
name of “ Right reverend, and Moft reverend Fathers in God.” I have 
been import-unately requefted at different times, by feveral. eminent gentle¬ 
men! 
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men, who wlfli well to both church and ftate, to reprefent the evils refulting 
from fuch miffionaries, in hope of redrefs •, and on this occafion, I thought 
it criminal to refufe their virtuous requeft. The reprefentation is true, and 
the writer is perfuaded he cannot give the leaft offence by it, to any but 
the guilty. 

My frtuation does not allow me, to fix the bounds our legifiators claim 
on the Miffifippi : but I have good reafon to believe that the fine court 
title which France, in her late dying will, has transferred to Grea&- 
Britain, moftly confifts in ideal poffeflions fhe never enjoyed. The 
monopolies already made, arc equally nnjuft and pernicious. They, who 
take up valuable lands, efpecially on fuch a barrier, ought to fettle them in 
a reafonable time, or be prevented from keeping out indufirious inhabi¬ 
tants, and caufmg the place to continue in a defencelefs condition. Before 
we can fettle the Miffifippi, with any reafonable view of fuccefs, the go¬ 
vernment muft build fiifficient places of ifrength, both to make the co¬ 
lony appear refpeclable in the eyes of the Indians, and guard it from the 
evil eye of the Spaniards, who are watching at New Orleans, and over 
the river, to impede our interefts, in that valuable but dangerous quarter. 
It might become an impenetrable barrier, if proper encouragement was 
given to the laborious and hardy inhabitants of our northern fettkments, 
on the various branches of the Ohio, and in the back fettlements of North 
Carolina, who are now almoft ufelefs to the community. As Great-Bricaiii 
would be the chief gainer by their removal, (he ought to encourage them 
to remove. Great numbers of them were preparing to come down,, even 
in the years 1768 and 1769,; but finding too many inconveniencies and 
hazards in their way, they declined the attempt. As it is natural for every 
colony to endeavour to increafe its number of induilrious inhabitants,, it 
cannot be expelled, even if the mother country behaved more prudently 
than of late, that any of them would exert themfelves much on. fuch an oc¬ 
cafion, as to raife dangerous rivals in their own ftaple commodity—Flowever 
rice, indigo, filk,. hemp, wine, and many other valuable produ< 5 lions are fuit- 
able to fo fine a foil and climate; befides great quantities of beef, pork, and 
every kind of ufeful timber for Jamaica, which is contiguous to the mouth' 
of the Miffifippi. So great an acquifition of raw materials would foon 
prove very beneficial to Great-Britainj as well as a great fafe-guard. to the 
beft part of our otlier colonies, and a very needful check to Spanidi- info^ 
5 lence.. 
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ience. vSuch a material undertaking, as the colonizing of fo important a 
barrier, deferves public encouragement to put it in a fair way of doing 
well-, and the continuance of a fupply, and protedion through its infant 
(late, to fecure it from any artful atternpts the Spaniards and their French 
fubjefls might plot to difturb its tranquility, and thereby check its 
growth. 

There might be introduced even among the Indian nations I have de- 
icribed, a fpirit of induftry, in cultivating fuch produdions as would agree 
with their land and climates •, efpecially, if the fuper-intendency of our In¬ 
dian affairs, weftward, was conferred on the fenfible, public-fpirited, and 
judicious Mr. George Galphin, merchant, or Lachlan M^Gilwray, Efq; of 
equal merit. Every Indian trader knows from long experience, that both 
thefe gentlemen have a greater influence over the dangerous Mufkohge, 
than any others befides. And the fecurity of Georgia requires one or other 
of them fpeedily to fuperintend our Indian affairs. It was, chiefly, the 
Ikilful management of thefe worthy patriots, which prevented the Mufkohge 
from joining theCheerake, according to treaty, againfl us in the years 1760 
and 1761,—to their great expence and hazard of life, as they allowed thofe 
favages to eat, drink, and fleep at Silver-Bluff, below New Windfor gar- 
rifon, and at Augufta fifteen miles apart, and about 150 miles from Savanah. 
I write from my own knowledge, for I was then on the fpot, with a captain’s 
commiffion from South Carolina. A Mufkohge war againfl us, could 
cafily be prevented by either of thofe gentlemen, if chofen, and the de- 
ilruftive plan of general licences was repealed. It is to be hoped, that they 
who are inveflred with the powet, will retradl their former error, and 
have the pleafure of knowing the good effefl it would produce, by giving an 
opportunity of civilizing and reforming the favages 5 which can never be 
effected by the former ufual means. Admit into Indian countries, a fufRcient 
number of difcreet orderly traders.—This needful regulation will likewife 
benefit trade, which is almofl; ruined and our valuable weak frontier colo¬ 
nies would thereby increafe in numbers, proportionable to their fecurity. 

Formerly, each trader had a licence for two towns, or villages •, but ac¬ 
cording to the prefent unwifc plan, two, and even three Arab-like pedlars 
fculk about in one of thofe villages. Several of them alfo frequently 
emigrate into the woods with fpirituous liquors, and cheating trifles, 
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after the Indian hunting camps, in the winter feafon, to the great injury of 
a regular trader, who fupplies them with all the conveniencies of hunting : 
for, as they will fell even their wearing Ihirt for inebriating liquors, they 
niuft be fupplied anew in the fall of the year, by tlie trader. At my firft 
fetting out among them, a number of traders who lived contiguous to each 
other, joined through our various nations in different companies, and were 
generally men of worth •. of courfe, they would have a living price for their 
goods, which they carried on horfeback to the remote Indian countries, at 
very great expences. Thefe fet an honeft copy for the imitation of the na¬ 
tives, for as they had much at ftake, their own intereft and that of the go¬ 
vernment cO'incided. As the trade was in this wife manner kept up to its 
juft ftandard, the favages were induftrious and frugal But, lowering ir, 
through a miftaken notion of regaining their affedions, we made ourfelves 
too cheap to them, and they defpifed us for it. The trade ought to be 
raifed to a reafonable fixed price, the firft convenient opportunity—thus 
we fhall keep them employed, and ourfelves fecure. Should we lower the 
trade, even fifty per cent below the prime coft, they would become only 
the more difcontented, by thinking we had cheated them all the years paft. 
A mean fubmiffive temper can never manage our Indian affairs. The 
qualities of a kind friend, fenfible fpeaker, and adive brilk warrior, muft 
conftitute the characfter of a fuperintendant. Great care ought to be taken, 
not to give the Indians offence, or a mean opinion of the people or govern¬ 
ment our Indian fuperintendants reprefent. 

At a general congrefs in Mobille, Anno 1765, where were prefent his 
Excellency the learned, cheerful, patriotic Governor of Weft-Florida, 
George Johnftone Efquire, the prefent fuperintendant of Indian affairs, 
and the head-men and warriors of the Choktah, and warlike Chikkafah 
nations, a tariff of trade was fettled on every material article, in the moft 
public and folemn manner, moftly according to the Mnfkohge ftandard, and 
to the great fatisfadion of the Indians. The price for which the corrupt 
and ftiamefully-indulged vagrant pedlars forced the traders at the rifque 
of their lives, to traffic with them, being then about 70 per cent, below 
the French tariff in Indian trade up the Miflifippi. Each of thefe tra¬ 
ders took out Indian trading licences, to which the fixed prices of vari- 
'ous goods were annext, thereby impowering them to traffic during the 
fpace of a twelvemonth s and they gave penal bonds of fecurity to the 
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fecretrary, for the juft obfervance of their inftruftions. This proved how¬ 
ever, through a bare-faced partiality, only a fhameful farce on oeconomy 
and good order. His Excellency, and the honourable Col. W—n, were 
fo ftrongly convinced of my former integrity, that in order to teftify pub¬ 
licly their approbation of my good conduCl;, they did me the honour 
to pafs fecurity in the fecretary’s office, for my dealing with the Indians 
in ftrid: conformity to the laws of trade. As I loft in the fpace of a 
year, to the amount of two and twenty hundred dollars-worth of goods at 
prime coft, by the diforderly condudof other licenfed traders, and had juft 
reafon to hope for redrefs on exhibiting a well-fupported complaint i I 
drew up on my own account, and at the importunate requeft of the Chik- 
kafah head-men, a memorial, fetting forth their having notorioufly violated 
every effiential part of their inftrudlions, enticing the Indians alfo to get 
drunk, and then taught them to blafpheme their maker. This I proved, 
and that fome of the lawlefs traders had furniffied the Indians, in the 
fpace of a few months, with fo great a quantity of prohibited liquors, 
as either did, or might enable fome of them to decoy the favages to fquan- 
der away thoufands of dreft deer-fkins, — but they efcaped with impu¬ 
nity. 

A few months before this period, fome family difputes rofe very high 
between the Chikkafah, on the following account. The Indians being 
ambitious, free, and jealous of their liberties, as well as independent of 
each other, where mutual confent is not obtained j one half of the nation 
were exceedingly difpleafed with the other, becaufe, by the reiterated per- 
fuafions of a certain deputy, the latter had difpofed of a traeft of land, 
twelve miles toward the fouth, on the upper trading Choktah, or Mo- 
bille path, to one of thofe diforderly traders. By the application of tj^e 
deputy, the head-men of both parties met him according to appointment, 
and partook of a plentiful barbicued feaft, with plenty of fpirituous li¬ 
quors. As fuch condud was againft his majefty’s proclamation, and ap¬ 
peared to me to be calculated, either for a clandeftine trade, or family-job, 
I rejeded the invitation, left otherwife I might be charged as a party. 
When they became intoxicated with liquor, a war-leader of the diftenting 
party, ftruck his tomahawk at the head of a noted chieftain, upbraid¬ 
ing him for bringing a ftrange fire into their land; but happily the blow 
inifled its aim. Their difputes confequently rofe higher every day ; and the 
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diffidents informed the Mufkohge of their then fituation, and future inten¬ 
tions. Tah-Tah-'Tuftanage, “ the Great Mortar,” a bitter enemy of the 
Engliih, foon fent up a company of his war-relations, to perfuade them to 
guard in time, againft our dangerous encroachments, by killing all the 
Englifh, that planted their lands without the general confent of the owners, 
and to take their black people as a good prize*, becaufe they were building 
and planting for the reception of an Englifli garrifon, which was to come 
from the Miffifippi, and be the firft means of enflaving them. While 
their tranfport of madnefs lafted, it was fruitlefs to reafon with them *, but 
at every convenient opportunity, I ufed fuch plain, friendly, and perfuafive 
arguments to footh them, as I imagined might regain their loft affec^- 
tions, and procraftinate the dangerous impending blow. They confented 
at laft to forbear every kind of refentment againft our late fufpicious con¬ 
duct,. on condition of my writing to thofe who could redrefs them, and our 
people fpeedily withdrawing from their land the intruding planters. This 
I did j and at Mobille I delivered my remonftrance to the fuperintendant.. 
Upon my urging the abfolute neceffity of pacifying our old fteady friends, 
by removing the ungenerous caufe of their jealoufy, he aftiired me, that he 
would gladly comply with fo juft a requeft, efpecially, as it exadtly coin¬ 
cided with his majefty’s proclamation, then fixed on the fort-gate. 

In the fpace of about ten days after, by order of Governor Johnftone, all 
the Chikkafah and Choktah traders were cited to appear before him and 
the fuperintendant, in order to know the merit of, and anfwer to, my nu¬ 
merous complaints. When they appeared, and every thing was properly 
adjufted, his fecretary read paragraph by paragraph, and his excellency, 
very minutely examined all the reputable traders, who confirmed to his fulll 
fatisfa 61 :ion, the truth of every thing in my complaint. But tho’ the memo¬ 
rial fet forth, among other inftances, that “ but a few minutes after I had’ 
once a troublefome difpute with the abovementioned Chikkafah leader, on. 
account of the traders prohibited and poifoning liquors, he went home dif-'- 
tradled, and finding none but his aged mother, he would have killed her 
with his tomohawk, only for her earneft entreaties, and then fuddem 
cfcape,”--yet none of thofe diforderly people were either fufpended fronr: 
trading with the Indians, or forfeited the penalty of their bonds—neither 
wta the Indians requeft complied with. Though, I believe, the terminatiom 
was to the no fmall mortification of his excellency, 
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Anno 1767, the fuper-intendant’s deputy convened all the Chikkafah 
traders and head-men of the nation, declaring that he had received pofitive 
orders from the fuperior over Indian affairs, to bring the trade to the late 
ftandard of the Mufkohge. The head-men replied, that if their traders, 
or the fuper-intendant a6ted unwifely, they were not bound to follow the 
copy. We urged, that he had already exceedingly lowered the Mifli- 
fippi-Indian trade, and had, at the Mobille congrefs, fixed a Tariff, a copy 
of which every one of us had, as well as a regular licence, having given 
approved fecurity for our peaceable condud, and fair dealing with the 
Indians, for the fpace of a year; and that befides the wrong policy of fuch 
an edid, as he now propofed, if we proved rogues to our own intereft 
with them, we ought to be arrefted as fools below. We concluded, by 
obferving the great difadvantage of navigation that Mobille lay under, to 
which Charles-town was no way expofed in imports and exports; and that if 
the aforefaid Indian trade fhould, by any ad be reduced below its prefent 
ftandard, it mull neceffarily ceafe of itfelf, unlefs as free-mcn, we faid No 
to the command. Which the traders did, and refolved to fupport it. 

The deputies treatment of Capt. J. G— 1 —b—rt, who has lived among 
the Chikkafah from his childhood, and fpeaks their language even 
with more propriety than the Englifh, deferves to be recorded—but I 
hope the gentleman will foon do it himfclf, to fhew the higher powers the 
-confequences of appointing improper, mercenary, and haughty perfons to 
fuch offices. Sir William Johnfon aded very differently—he was kind, 
intelligent, intrepid—he knew when to frown and when to fmile on the In¬ 
dian nations he was conneded with, and blended the ferpent with the dove. 
He chofe his deputies or reprefentatives in the Indian countries, according 
to their qualifications in the Indian life *, and not unfkilful men, and mere 
ftrangers, like fome who have been obtruded into our fouthern nations. His 
prudent and brave deputy Col. Craghan, did our chain of colonies more real 
fervice in a few months, than all our late fouthern commiffioners of Indian af¬ 
fairs could poffibly have done in ages. In the dangerous time of our fettling 
the Illinois-garrifon, 500 leagues up the Miffifippi, he went from Johnfon’s 
Hall, in the lower part of the Mohawk country, and from thence courfed 
through the various nations of Indians, to the^head-branches of Canada; 
and in like manner, down thofe of the Miffifippi, to the garrifon, amidfl 
the greatefl dangers; pleafing and reconciling the favages as he proceeded. 
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The Chikkafahfirft informed me of his journey and fuccefs—and I had it 
fome time after, circumftantially confirmed to me by Sir W. Johnfon. 
When I fpoke to the Col. himfelf on his fatigues and perils, he modeftly 
replied “ that while he was performing the needful duties of his office, and 
afting the part of a beloved man with the fwan’s wing, white pipe, and 
white beads, for the general good of his country, and of its red neighbours, 
he had no leifure to think of any perfonal dangers that might befalT 3 well- 
meaning peace-maker.” Having reconciled the Kulkulke Indians, whom 
the French garrifon had decoyed by their falfe painting of us, to remove 
with them over the Miffifippi,—he from thence proceeded down by water to 
New Orleans; afterwards, along the gulph-ftream of Mexico, to the place 
from whence he fet off, amounting nearly to 5000 miles, in the oblique 
<;ourfe he was forced to take. 

In brief, able fuperintendants of Indian affairs, and who will often vifit 
the Indians, are the fafeft and ftrongeft barrier garrifons of our colonies—and 
9 proper number of prudent honeft traders difperfed among the favages would 
be better than all the foldiers, which the colonies fupport for thefr defence 
againft them. The Indians are to be perfuaded by friendly languac^e ; but 
nothing will terrify them to fubmit to what oppofes their general °idea of 
liberty. In the difputes between governors, fuperintendants, their depu¬ 
ties, and the traders, care fhould be taken to keep them very fecret from 
the Indians,—for they love fuch traders as are governed by principle, 
and are eafily influenced by them. Several agents of governors and fuper¬ 
intendants have experienced this, when difpatched into their countries to 
feize either the goods or perfons of one and another trader, who was ob- 
noxious by not putting the neck under their lordly feet. Some have hardly, 
efcaped from being tomohawked and cut to pieces on the fpot by the en¬ 
raged Indians, for the'-viioience offered to their friendly traders.—When an 
Indian and trader contrad friendfliip, they exchange the clothes then upon 
them, and afterwards they cherifh it by mutual prefents, and in general, 
will maintain it to the death. As early as 1736 the Georgia governtTr began 
to harrafs the licenfed traders, and fent a commiflloner to feize the goods of 
feveral Carolinian traders : in executing his commiffion, he was Foon en¬ 
circled by twenty-three Indians, and would have been inflantly difpatched^ 
but for the intercefiion of one of the fuffering traders, Mr. J. G—r of 
Tennafe. When a governor of any of our colonies,, is either weak in his 
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intelleds, or has Iclf-interefted purfuits in view, incompatible with the pub¬ 
lic good, he will firfl: opprefs the Indian traders, and mifreprefent all under 
his government who oppofe him; and then adopt and purfue the low and 
tyrannical court maxim “ divide, and you will fubdue and rule them.” 
Whether the animolities that fubfifted among the inhabitants of Georgia, 
when Mr. Ellis went to prefide there, fprung from any fuch caufe, I will 
not fay, but I well know that by his wifdom, cheerful and even temper, and 
an eafy winning behaviour, he foon reconciled the contending parties in his 
gay and friendly hall. 

The grateful and polite in that colony, have taught their rifing families 
to revere his name, on account of his generous and patriotic fpirit. He in- 
ftrufled the inhabitants of that infant colony, by example, how to fortify 
themfelves againfl hoftile dangers. The people were few, weak, harrafled, 
and 'difheartened : but as foon as the father and general put to his helping 
hand, their drooping fpirits recovered. Then, defenfible garrifons fprung 
up, after the manner of ancient Thebes; but as he knew that peace with th^ 
numerous nations of neighbouring Indians was elTential to the welfare of a 
trading colony, he afled the part of the Archimagus, or great beloved 
man, with the fwan’s wing, white pipes, and tobacco, between the mif- 
chievous Mulkohge and our colonies, at Savanah, in concert with the 
two worthy gentlemen before-mentioned. At that time our Indian affairs 
in general wore a moft dangerous afped—and the public flock was ex¬ 
pended ;—when the governor faw that he could not fhake hands with the 
Indians, empty handed, he cheerfully fupplied their difcontented head-men 
with his own effeds, and even his domeftic utenfils. They fet a high value 
on each gift, chiefly for the fake of the giver, whom they adopted as 
brother, friend, father. He gave the colony a ftrong example of public 
fpirit, by facrificing his eafe, and private interefl,*'to the welfare of the 
people ; whom he faithfully patronized (during his too fhort flay) according 
to the paternal intentions of his late Majefly. He was never ordered by his 
Prince to inform the legiflative body of the colony, that, if the eledors peti¬ 
tioned his majefly for the liberty of chufmg reprefentatives, he, through his 
own grace and goodnefs, would order his governor to inform them he was pleafed 
to indulge them in the objed: of their fubmiffive prayer. But had it been other- 
wife, Mr. Ellis would have deemed fuch a miniflerial order, a grofs attack 
tipon his honour, if not on the conflitutional rights of Britifh fubjeds, and 
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have rejefled it with contempt. When a gentleman of abilities employs his 
talents, in his proper fphere, in promoting the general good of fociety (in> 
ftead of forwarding only his own intereft) he is both an honour and a blef- 
fing to the community: the grateful public always revere fuch a charader, 
and fail not to hand it down to the lateft pofterity, toftimulate others to fol¬ 
low the example. Such was Mr. Ellis in Georgia •, and fuch was the learned, 
wife, polite, affable, and now much lamented Sir Henry Moore Bart, the late 
governor of New-York colony. His virtues fo ftrongly endeared him to thofe 
he governed, and to every one who had the pleafure of his acquaintance, that 
his memory will never be forgotten. He came to his government at the moft 
confufed time America ever knew. He found the fenior member of the 
council ftrongly barricaded in the fort,—but prefently he ordered away the 
cannon, and put a flop to other hoftile preparations. He converfed with 
the people as a father. They were foon convinced of his upright inten¬ 
tions, and he lived triumphant in their hearts. If ftri(fl integrity, great 
abilities, and the moft ardent defires and endeavours to promote the mu¬ 
tual interefts of prince and people,—if the moft impartial adminiftration 
of juftice to every denomination of faithful fubjeds—if indefatigable 
application to public bufinefs, and a cheerfulnefs to redrefs every grie¬ 
vance that had the leaft tendency to affed the lives or property even 
of the meaneft perfon : if thefe be the charaderiftics of one of the beft 
of governors, our hearts feelingly teftify, and the tears of a grate¬ 
ful people plainly fhewed, he enjoyed them in the moft eminent degree. 
His ftay, however, among them was but ftiort, for having given a finifhed 
.copy for others to purfue, heaven called him home to reward him for his 
ihining virtues: and, though the other worthy patriot is in being, yet the 
honeft fons of Georgia deeply lament bis being loft to them. 
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I N the following pages, the reader will find as great a variety of enter¬ 
tainment, as can well be expedted in defcribing a rude and uncivilized 
people. The Indians having for a long time no intercourfe with the reft of 
the world, and feldom one nation of them with another, their rites and 
cuftoms are in feveral refpedls different. But as they agree in effentials 
through the whole extent of the American world, fuch agreement is ap¬ 
parently owing to tradition, and the ufage of their anceftors, before 
they were fubdivided as at prefenr. Uniformity cannot be attributed to 
chance. 

Through the whole continent, and in the remoreft woods, are traces of 
their ancient warlike difpofition. We frequently met with great mounds of 
earth, either of a circular, or oblong form, having a ftrong breaft-work at a 
diftance around them, made of the clay which had been dug up in forming 
the ditch, on the inner fide of the inclofed ground, and thefe were their 
forts of fecurity againft an enemy. Three or four of them, are in fome 
places- raifed fo near to each other, as evidently for the garrifon to take any 
ediemy that paffed between them. They were moftly built in low lands; 
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and fome are averfpread with large trees, beyond the reach of Indian tra¬ 
dition. About 12 miles from the upper northern parts of the Choktah 
country, there Hand on a level trad of land, the north-fide of a creek, 
and within arrow-lhot of it, two oblong mounds of earth, which were old 
garrifons, in an equal diredion with each other, and about two arrow-fhots 
apart. A broad deep ditch inclofed thofe two fortrelTes, and there they 
raifed high breaft-work, to fecure their houfes from the invading enemy. 
This was a ftupendous piece of work, for fo fmall a number of favages, 
as could fupport themfelves in it; their working inftruments being only 
of done and wood. They called thofe old fortrelFes Nattne Tab, “ the 
hills, or mounts of God.” 

Probably, different parties,, and even nations,, were formed at firft, either 
by caprice, differences, or the fear of punifhment for offences. The 
demon of perfeeution however was never among them—>not an individual 
durft ever prefume to infringe on another’s liberties. They are all 
fqual—the only precedence any gain is by fuperior virtue, oratory, or 
prowefs; and they efteem themfelves bound to live and die in defence of 
their country. A warrior will accept of no hire for performing virtuous 
and heroic actions; they have exquihte pleafure in purfuing their own 
natural dilates. The head-men reward the worthy with titles of ho¬ 
nour, according to their merit in fpeaking, or the number of enemies 
fcalps they bring home. Their hearts are fully fatished, if they, have re¬ 
venged crying blood, enobled themfelves by war aftions, given cheerfulnefs 
to their mourning country, and fired the breads of the youth with a fpiric 
of emulation to guard the beloved people from danger, and revenge the 
wrongs of their country. Warriors are to protedl all, but not to moled or 
injure the meaned. If they attempted it, they would pay. dear for their 
folly. The reafon they are more earned than die red oi: mankind, in 
maintaining that divine law of equal freedom and judice, I apprehend, is 
the notion imbibed from their (fuppofed) Plebrew ancedors of the divine 
theocracy, and that inexpreffible abhorrence of flavery, which mud have 
taken place after their captivity by the Affyrians, or the Babylonians. 

Every warrior holds his honour, and the love of his country, in fo high 
edeem, that he prefers it to life, and will fuffer the mod exquifite tortures 
2 rather 
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rather than renounce it: there is no, fiich thing among the Indians as 
defertion in war, becaufe they do not fight like the Swils for hire, but for 
wreaths of fwan-feathers. If the Englifli aded on that noble principle, or 
were encouraged by an able, public-fpirited miniftry, to cherilh it, Britan¬ 
nia need neither fue, nor pay any of the German princes for protection, or 
alliances. 

The equality among the Indians, and the juft rewards they always con¬ 
fer on merit, are the great and leading — the only motives that warm 
their hearts with a ftrong and permanent love to their country. Governed 
by the plain and honeft law of nature, their whole conftitution breathes 
nothing but liberty : and, when there is that equality of condition, man¬ 
ners, and privileges, and a conftant familiarity in fociety, as prevails in 
every Indian nation, and through all our Britifh colonies, there glows 
fuch a chearfulnefs and warmth of courage in each of their breafts, as 
cannot be deferibed. It were to be wifhed, that our military and na¬ 
val officers of all ranks, inftead of their ufual harfh and im^perious beha¬ 
viour, would aCl the part of mild and good-natured patrons to thofc under 
them: kind, perfuafive language has an irrefiftible force, and never fails to 
overcome the manly and generous heart, and love is ftrong as death. If 
the governed are convinced that their fuperiors have a real affeClion for 
them, they will efteem it their duty and intereft to ferve them and take 
pleafure in it. The late gallant Lord Howe, General Wolfe, and Ad¬ 
miral Warren, arc ftill alive in the grateful hearts of the Americans, and 
alfo of the foldiers and feamen, who fought under them. No fervice 
was too difficult to oblige them, and they were afhamed to do any 
thing amifs. If every Britifh officer fet the like example, there would be 
little occafion for new mutiny aCls, and other fuch like penal regulations. 
We have frequent inftances in America, that merely by the power of affa¬ 
bility, and good-natured language, the favage Indian, drunk and foaming 
with rage and madnefs, can be overcome and brought to weep. Lately, 
fome came among us, inflamed and diftraaed foes; we perfuaded them of 
our conftant kindly intentions, and they repented, made atonement in re¬ 
gard to themfelves, and checked the mad conduCt of others. 

The Indians are not fond of waging war with each other, unlefs 
prompted by fome of the traders: when left to themfelves, they confider 
C c c £ with 
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with the greateft exaflnefs and forelight, all the attending circumfbances of 
war. Should any of the young warriors through forwardnefs, or paffion, 
violate the treaty of peace, the aggreffing party ufually fend by fome neutral 
Indians, a friendly embafly to the other, praying them to accept of equal 
retribution, and to continue their friendfliip, affuring them that the ralh 
unfriendly adion did not meet with the approbation, but was highly con¬ 
demned by the head-men of the whole nation. If the propofal be accepted, 
the damage is made up, either by facrincing one of the aggreffors, of a weak 
family, or by the death of fome unfortunate captive, who had been ingrafted 
in a wafted tribe. If a perfon of note was killed, the offended party take im¬ 
mediate fatisfaftion of their own accord, and fend back the like embaftV, 
acquainting them, that as crying blood is quenched with equal blood, and 
their beloved relation’s fpirit is allowed to go to reft, they are fond of con¬ 
tinuing the friend-knot, and keeping the chain of friendftiip clear of ruft, 
according to the old beloved fpeech : but, if they are determined for war, 
they fay Mattie^ Mattie^ “ k is finifued, they are weighed, and found. 
In that cafe, they proceed in the following manner. 

A war captain announces his intention of going to invade the common ene¬ 
my, which he, by confent of the whole nation, declares to be fuch : he then 
beats a drum three times round his winter honfe, with the bloody colours 
flying, marked with large ftrokes of black,—the grand war fignal of blood 
and death. On this, a fufficient number of warriors and others, com¬ 
monly of the family of the murdered perfon, immediately arm themfelves,. 
and each gets a fmall bag of parched corn-flour, for his war-ftores. They, 
then goto the aforefaid winter houfe, and there drink a warm decodlion 
of their fnppofed holy confecrated herbs and roots for three days and 
nights, fometimes without any other refrcfliment. This is ta. induce 
the deity to guard and profper them, amidft their impending dangers. 
In the moft promifing appearance of things, they are not to take the 
leaft nourifhment of food, nor fo much as to fit down, during that time 
of fandifying themfelves, till after funfet. While on their expedition,, 
they are not allowed to lean themfelves again ft a tree, though they may be 
exceedingly fatigued,"after a fharp day’s march; nor muft they lie by, a. 
whole day to refrefti themfelves, or kill and barbicue deer and bear for their 
war journey. The more virtuous they are, they reckon the greater will'be 
their fuccefs againft the enemy, by the bountiful fmiles of the deity. To. 
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gain that favourite point, feme of the aged warriors narrowly watch the 
young men who are newly initiated, left they fliould prove irreligious, 
and prophane the holy fail, and bring misfortunes on the out-ftandino; 
camp. A gentleman of my acquaintance, in his youthful days obferved 
one of their religious fafts, but under the greateft fufpicion of his virtue 
in this refpea:, though he had often headed them again ft the common 
enemy: during their three days purification, he was not allowed to go out 
of the fandified ground, without a trufty guard, left hunger (hould have 
tempted him to violate their old martial law,, and by that means have 
raifed the burning wrath of the holy fire againft the whole camp. Other 
particulars of this facred procefs for war, have been redated in their proper 
place, * 

When they have finifhed their faft and purifications, they fet off, at the 
fi^xed time, be it fair or foul, firing their guns, whooping, and halloo¬ 
ing, as they march. The war-leader goes firft, carrying the foppofed holy 
ark : he foon ftrikes up the awful and folemn fong before mentioned, wdiich 
they never fing except on that occafion-. The reft follow, in one line, 
at the diftance of three or four fteps from each other, now and then found¬ 
ing the war whoo-whoop, to make the leader’s fong the more ftriking to the 
people. In this mann-er they proceed, till quite out of the fight, and hear¬ 
ing of their friends. As foon as they enter the woods, all are filent; and, 
every day they obferve a profound filence in their march, that their ears 
may be quick to inform them of danger: their fmail black eyes are almoft 
as fliarp alfo as thofe of the eagle, or the lynx; and with their feet they re- 
femble the wild cat, or the cunning panther, crawling up to its prey. 
Thus they proceed, while things promife them good fuccefs; but, if 
their dreams portend any ill, they always obey the fupr.'Oled divine 
intimation and return home, without incurrmg the leaft cenlure. They 
reckon that their readinefs to ferve their country, (liould not be fubfervient 
to their own knowledge or wifiies, but always regulated by the divine im- 
pulfe. I have known a whole company who fet out for war, to return in: 
fmall parties, and fometimes by fingle perfons, and be applauded by the 
united voice of the people ; becaufe they afted in obedience to their Nana 
IjhtohoMo^ “ or guardian angels,” who impreffed them in the vifions of night, 
with the friendly caution. A.s their dreams are reckoned ominous, fo there 
is. a fmall uncommon bird, called the “ kind ill meffenger,” which they 
* Vide p. 143 &c. 
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always deem to be a true oracle of bad news. If it fmgs near to them, 
they are much intimidated: but, if it perches, and fmgs over the war- 
camp, they fpeedily break up. This fuperftitious cuftom prevailed with 
the early heathens, who pretended to prophefy by the flight of birds, and it 
reached even down to the time of the Romans. 


Every war captain chufes a noted warrior, to attend on him and the 
company. He is called Etip, or « the waiter.’* Every thing they eat or 
drink during their journey, he gives them out of his hand, by a rigid ab- 
ftemious rule—though each carries on his back all his travelling convenien- 
cies, wrapt in a deer fkin, yet they are fo bigoted to their religious 
cuftoms in war, that none, though prompted by fliarp hunger ^or burning 
thirft, dares relieve himfelf. They are contented with fuch trifling allow¬ 
ance as the religious waiter diftributes to them, even with a fcanty hand. 
Such a regimen would be too mortifying to any of the white people, Jet 
their opinion of its violation be ever fo dangerous. 

When I roved the woods in a war party with the Indians, though I car¬ 
ried no fcrip, nor bottle, nor ftaff, I kept a large hollow cane well corked 
at each end, and ufed to flaeer off now and then to drink, while they fuf- 
fered greatly by thirft. The conftancy of the favages in mortifying their 
bodies, to gain the divine favour, is aftoniftiing, from the very time they 
beat to arms, till they return from their campaign. All the while they 
are out, they are prohibited by ancient cuftom, the leaning againft a tree, 
cither fitting or ftanding : nor are they allowed to fit in the day-time, under 
the lhade of trees, if it can be avoided; nor on the ground, during the 
whole journey, but on fuch rocks, ftones, or fallen wood, as their ark of 
war refts upon. By the attention they invariably pay to thofe fevere rules 
of living, they weaken themfelves much more than by the unavoidable fa¬ 
tigues of war : but, it is fruitlefs to endeavour to dilfuade them from thofe 
things which they have by tradition, as the appointed means to move 
the deity, to grant them fuccefs againft the enemy, and a fafe return 
home. 


It may be expeded I ftiould deferibe the number of men their war compa¬ 
nies confift of, but it is various, and uncertain : fometimes, two or three only 
will go to war, proceed as cautioufiy, and ftrike their prey as panthers. In 
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rhe year 1747, a couple of the Mohawk Indians came agalnO: th: lower 
towns of the Cheerake, and fo cunningly ambufcaded them through moO: 
part of the fpring and fummer, as to kill above twenty in different 
attacks, before they were difeovered by any parry of the enraged and 
dejeded people. They had a thorough knowledge of the moft convenient 
ground for their purpofe, and were extremely fwift and long winded—when¬ 
ever they killed any, and got the fcalp, they made off to the neighbouring 
mountains, and ran over the broad ledges of rocks, in contrary courfes, as 
occafion offered, fo as the purfuers could by no means trace them. Once, 
when a large company was in chace of them, they ran rour^d a deep hill at 
the head of the main eaftern branch of Savana river, intercepted, killed,, 
and fcalped the hind moft of the party,, and then made off between them- 
and Keeow-hee: as this was the town to which the company belonged, 
they haftened home in a clofe body,, as the proper place of fecurity from- 
fuch enemy wizards. In this manner, did thofe two fprightly gallant fa- 
vages perplex and intimidate their foes for the fpace of four moons, in the 
greateft fecurity ; though they often were forced, to kill and barbicue what 
they, chiefly lived upon, in the midft of their watchful enemies. Having 
fufRciently revenged their relations* blood, and gratified their own ambition 
with an uncommon number of fcalps,. they refolved. to captivate one, and 
run home with him, as a proof of their having killed none but the ene¬ 
mies of their country. Accordingly, they approached very near to Keeo- 
whee, about half-a-mile below the late Fort Prince George, advancing 
with the ufual caution on fuch an occafion—one crawled along under 
the beft~ cover of the place, about the diftance of an hundred yards a-head,. 
while the other fliifced from tree to tree, looking fliarply every way. In 
the evening, however, an old beloved man difeovered them from the top- 
of an adjoining hill, and knew them to be enemies, by the cut of their hair, 
light trim for running, and their poftures •, he returned to the town, and 
called firft at the houfe of one of our traders, and informed him of the 
affair, enjoining him not to mention it to any, left the people fhould fet 
off againft them without fuccefs, before their tracks were to be difeo¬ 
vered, and he be charged with having deceived them. But, contrary to 
the true policy of traders among unforgiving favages, that thoughtlefs- 
member of the Choktah Sphynx-company bufied himfelf as ufual out of 
his proper fphere, fent for the head-men, and told them the ftory. As. 
the Mohawks were our allies, and not,known to inoleft any of, the traders. 
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in the paths and woods, he ought to have obferved a ftrid neutrality. 
The youth of the town, by order of their head-men, carried on their 
noify public diverfions in their ufual manner, to prevent their foes from 
having any fufpicion of their danger, while runners were fent from the 
town to their neighbours, to come filently and aflifl: them to fecure the 
prey, in its ftate of fecurity. They came like filent ghofts, concerted their 
plan of operation, paffed over the river at the old trading ford, oppofite to 
the late Fort, which lay between two contiguous commanding hills, and 
proceeding downward over a broad creek, formed a large femi-circle from 
the river bank, while the town feemed to be taking its ufual reft. They 
then clofed into a narrower compafs, and at laft difcovered the two brave 
unfortunate men lying clofe under the tops of fome fallen young pine- 
trees. The company gave the war fignal, and the Mohawks bounding up, 
bravely repeated it: but, by their fudden fpring from under thick cover, 
their arms were ufelefs; they made defperate efforts however to, kill 
or be killed, as their fituation required. One of the Cheerake, the 
noted half breed of Iftanare town, which lay two miles from thence, 
was at the firft onfet, knocked down and almoft killed with his own 
CLitlafs, which was wrefted from him, though he was the ftrongeft of the 
whole nation. But they were overpowered by numbers, captivated, and 
put to the moft exquifite tortures of fire, amidft a prodigious crowd of 
exulting foes. 

One of the prefent Choktah traders who was on the fpot, told me, that 
when they were tied to the ftakc, the younger of the two difcovering our 
traders on a hill pretty near, addrefled them in F.nglifh, and entreated them 
to redeem their lives. The elder immediately fpoke to him, in his own lan¬ 
guage, to defift—on this, he recolledled himfelf, and became compofed like 
a ftoic, manifcfling an indifference to life or death, pleafure or pain, accord¬ 
ing to their ftandard of martial virtue ; and their dying behaviour did not 
refledt the leaft difhonour on their former gallant aftions. All the pangs of 
fiery torture ferved only to refine their manly fpirits: and as it was out of the 
power of the traders to redeem them, they according to our ufual cuftom 
retired, as foon as the Indians began the diabolical tragedy. 

The common number of an Indian v/ar company, is only from twenty 
£0 forty, left their tracks fliould be difcovered by being too numerous: 
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but if the warring nations are contiguous to each other, the invading party 
generally chufes to out-number a common company, that they may ftrikc 
the blow with greater fafety and fuccefs, as their art of war is chiefly kib 
ling by furprife j confident that in cafe of a difappointment, their light 
heels will enfure their return to their own country. When a fmall 
company go to war, they always chufe to have a fwamp along fide of 
them, with a thick covert for their fiielter, becaufe a fuperior num¬ 
ber will fcarcely purfue them where they might reafonably expe< 5 t to 
lofe any of their warriors. When they arrive at the enemies hunting 
ground, they aft with the greatefl caution and policy. They feparate them- 
felves, as far as each can hear the other’s travelling fignal, which is the 
mimicking fuch birds and beads as frequent the fpot. And they can ex- 
aftly imitate the voice and found of every quadruped and wild fowl 
through the American woods. In this way of travelling, they ufually keep 
an hundred yards apart on the courfe agreed upon at camp. When the 
leader thinks it the furefl way of fucceeding againfl the enemy, he fends 
a few of the bed runners to form an ambufeade near their towns: there, they 
fometimes fix the broad hoofs of buffalos, and bear’s paws upon their feet, to 
delude the enemy: and they will for miles together, make all the windings 
of thefe beads with the greated art. But, as both parties are extremely 
wary and fagacious, I have known fuch arts to prove fatal to the delu- 
ders. At other times, a numerous company will walk in three different 
rows, by way of a decoy, every one lifting his feet fo high, as not to beat 
down the grafs or herbage and each row will make only one man’s 
track, by taking the deps of him who went before, and a gigantic fellow 
takes the rear of each rank, and thereby fmooths the tracks with his feet. 
When they are convinced the enemy is in purfuit of them, at fo confiderable 
a didance from the country, as for themfelves not to be over-powered by 
numbers, they pod themfelves in the mod convenient place, in the form of an 
half-moon, and patiently wait a whole day and night, till the enemy 
runs into it j and in fuch a cafe, the vidory at one broad-fide is ufually 
gained. 

When they difeover the tracks of enemies in their hunting ground, 
or in the remote woods, it is furprifing to fee the caution and art they 
jufe, both to fecure themfelves, and take advantage of the eaemy. 
If a fmall company be out at war, they in the day time crawl through 
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thickets and fwamps in the manner of woives—now and then they climb 
trees, and run to the top of hills, to difeover the fmoke of lire, or hear the 
report of guns : and when they crofs through the open woods, one of them 
ftands behind a tree, till the reft advance about a hundred yards, looking out 
fharply on all quarters. In this manner, they will proceed, and on tiptoe, 
peeping every where around 5 they love to walk on trees which have been 
blown down, and take an oblique courfe, till they infwamp themfelves 
again, in order to conceal their tracks, and avoid a purfuit. As we can gain 
nothing by blows, with fuch warriors, it is certainly our intereft, as a trading 
people, to ufe proper meafures to conciliate their alFedions •, for whether we 
are conquerors, or conquered, we are always great lofers in an Indian wari 

When the invaders extend themfelves crofs the woods, in queft of their 
prey, if they make a plain difeovery, either of frelh tracks, or of the 
enemy, they immediately pafs the war-fignal to each other, and draw 
their wings toward the centre. If the former, they give chace, and com¬ 
monly by their wild-cat-method of crawling, they furround, and furprife 
the purfued, if unguarded—however, I have known them to fail in fuch 
attempts ; for the Indians generally are fo extremely cautious, that if three 
©f them are in the woods, their firft objed is a proper place for defence, 
and they always fit down in a triangle, to prevent a furprife. When enemies 
difeover one another^ and find they can take no advantage, they make them- 
fclves known to each other; and by way of infulting bravado, they fpeak aloud 
all the barbarities they ever committed againft them;—that they are now, 
to vindicate thofe adions, and make the wound for ever incurable; that 
they are their moft bitter enemies, and equally contemn their friendfhip 
and enmity. In the mean while, they throw down their packs, ftrip them¬ 
felves naked, and paint their faces and breafts red as blood, intermingled 
with black ftreaks. Every one at the fignal of the ftirill-founding war-cry, 
inftantly covers himfelf behind a tree, or in fome cavity of the ground where 
it admits of the beft fafety. The leader, on- each fide, immediately blows, 
the fmall whiftle he carries for the occafion, in imitation of the ancient 
trumpet, as the laft fignal of engagement. Now hot work begins —• 
The guns, are firing; the chewed bullets flying; the ftrong hiccory bows 
a twanging; the dangerous barbed arrows whizzing as they fly ; the furc- 
fhafted javelin ftrikjng death wherever it reachesand the well-aimed to- 
moJiawk killing; or difabling its enemy. Nothing fcarcely can be heard 
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for the fhrill echoing noife of the war and death-whoop, every one fu- 
riouHy porfues his adverfary from tree to tree, ftriving to incircle him 
for his prey •, and tlie greedy jaws of pale death are open on all fides, to 
fwallow them up. One dying foe is intangled in the hateful and fal¬ 
tering arms of another : and each party defperately attempts both to favc 
their dead and wounded from being fcalped, and to gain the fcalps of 
their opponents. On this the battle commences anew—But ralh attempts 
fail, as their wary fpirits always forbid them from entering into a gene¬ 
ral clofe engagement. Now they retreat; then they draw up into various 
figures, ftill having their dead and wounded under their eye. Now they 
are flat on the ground loading their pieces—then they are up firing behind 
trees, and immediately fpring off" in an oblique courfe to recruit—and thus 
they ad till winged vidory declares itfeif. 

The vanquilhed party makes for a fwampy thicket, as their only afy- 
lum : but ftiould any of them be either unarmed, or (lightly wounded, 
the fpeedy purfuers captivate them, and ufually referve them for a worfe 
<ieath than that of the bullet. On returning to the place of battle, the 
vidors begin, with mad rapture, to cut and flafh tbofe unfortunate perfons, 
who fell by their arms and power •, and they difmember them, after a mofl: 
inhuman manner. If the battle be gained near home, one hero cuts off" and 
carries this member of the dead perfon, another that, as joyful trophies of a 
decifive vidory. If a ftranger faw them thus loaded with human flefli, with¬ 
out proper information, he might conclude them to be voracious canibals, 
according to the (hameful accounts of our Spanhh hifliorians. Their firfl: 
aim however is to take off the fcalp, when they perceive the enemy hath 
a proper fituation, and flrength to make a dangerous refiftance. Each 
of them is fo emulous of exceeding another in this point of honour, that 
it frequently ftops them in their purfuit. 

This honourable fervice is thus performed—-They feize the head of the 
difabled, or dead perfon, and placing one of their feet on the neck, 
they with one hand twifted in the hair, extend it as far as they can-r- 
with the other hand, the barbarous artifts fpeedily draw their long fharp- 
pointed fcalping knife out of a fbeath from their breaft, give a flafh round 
the top of the (kull, and with a few dexterous fcaops, foon flrip it off. 
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They are fo expeditious as to take off a fcalp in two minutes. When 
they have performed this part of their martial virtue, as foon as time per¬ 
mits, they tie with bark or deer’s finews, their fpeaking trophies of blood in 
a fmall hoop, to preferve it from putrefadlion, and paint the interior part 
of the fcalp, and the hoop, all round with red, their fiourilhing emblematical 
colour of blood. 


They are now fatiated for the prefent, and return home. Tradition, 
or the native divine impreffion on human nature, diflates to them 
that man was not born in a ftate of warj and as they reckon they are 
become impure by (bedding human blood, they haften to obferve the faff 
of three days, as formerly mentioned, and be fanclified by the war-chief¬ 
tain, as a pried of war, according to law. While they are thus impure, 
though they had a fair opportunity of annoying the common enemy 
again, yet on this account they commonly decline it, and are applauded 
for their religious condu<ff, by all their countrymen. Indeed, formerly, 
when the whole combined power of the French, and their Indian?, 
was bent againft the warlike Chikkafah, I have known the laft fometimes 
to hazard their martial virtue and fuccefs, and to fight three or four com¬ 
panies of French Indians, before they returned home; but the leaders 
excufed themfelves, by the neceffity of felf-defence. They have no fuch 
phrafe as the “ fortune of war.’* They reckon the leader’s impurity to 
be the chief occafion of bad fuccefs; and if he lofe feveral of his war¬ 
riors by the enemy, his life is either in danger for the fuppofed fault, or he 
is degraded, by taking from him his drum, war-whiftle, and martial titles, 
and debafing him to his boy’s name, from which he is to rife by a frefh 
gradation. This penal law contributes, in a good meafure, to make them 
fo exceedingly cautious and averfe to bold attempts in war, and they are 
ufually fatisfied with two or three fcalps and a prifoner. 


It has been long too feelingly known, that inftead of obferving the ge¬ 
nerous and hofpitable part of the laws of war, and faving the unfortunate 
who fall into their power, that they generally devote their captives to death, 
with the moft agonizing tortures. No reprefentation can poflibly be 
given, fo Ihocking to humanity, as their unmerciful method of tormenting 
their devoted prifoner; and as it is fo contrary to the ftandard of the reft of 
5 the 
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the known world, I fhall relate the circumftances, fo far as to convey proper 
information thereof to the reader. When the company return from war, 
and come in view of their own town, they follow the leader one by one, in 
a diredl line, each a few yards behind the other, to magnify their triumph. 
If they have not fucceeded, or any of their warriors are loft, they return quite 
filent j but if they are all fafe, and have fucceeded, they fire off the Indian 
platoon, by one, two, and three at a time, whooping and infulting their 
prifoners. They camp near their town all night, in a large fquare plot of 
ground, marked for the purpofe, with a high war-pole fixed in the middle of 
it, to which they fecure their prifoners. Next day they go to the leader’s houfe 
in a very folemn proceftion, but ftay without, round his red-painted war- 
pole, till they have determined concerning the fate of their prifoners. If any 
one of the captives fhould be fortunate enough to get loofe, and run into the 
houfe of the archi-magus, or to a town of refuge, he by ancient cuftom, is 
faved from the fiery torture—thefe places being a fure afylum to them if 
they were invaded, and taken, but not to invaders, becanfe they came to 
Ihed blood. 

Thofe captives who are pretty far advanced in life, as well as in war-gra¬ 
dations, always atone for the blood they fpilt, by the tortures of fire.— 
They readily know the latter, by the blue marks over their breafts and 
arms ; they being as legible as our alphabetical charaflers are to us. Their 
ink is made of the foot of pitch-pine, which flicks to the infide of a 
greafed earthen pot; then delineating the parts, like the ancient Pidls of 
Britain, with their wild hieroglyphics, they break through the fkin with 
gair-fifti-teeth, and rub over them that dark compofition, to regifter them 
among the brave *, and the impreftion is lading. I have been told by the 
Chikkafah, that they formerly crazed any falfe marks their warriors proudly 
and privately gave themfelves—in order to engage them to give real proofs 
of their martial virtue, being furroiinded by the French and their red allies; 
and that they degraded them in a public manner, by ftretching the marked 
parts, and rubbing them with the juice of green corn, which in a great 
degree took out the impreftion. 

The young prifoners are faved, if not devoted while the company were 
fandifying themfelves for their expedition > but if the latter be the cafe, 
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they are condemned, and tied to the dreadful Hake, one at a time. The 
vigors firft drip their miferable captives quite naked, and put on 
their feet a pair of bear-lkin maccafeenes, with the black hairy part 
outwards ♦, otiiers fatten with a grape-vine, a burning fire-brand to the pole, 
a little above the reach of tlieir heads. Then they know their doom—deep 
black, and burning fire, are fixed feals of their death-warrant. Their punitti- 
ment is always left to the women *, and on account of their falfe ftandard of 
education, they are no way backward in their office, but perform it to the 
entire fatisfaftion of the greedy eyes of the fpedators. Each of them pre¬ 
pares for the dreadful rejoicing, a long bundle of dry canes, or the heart of 
fat pitch-pine, and as the viftims are led to the ftake, the women and their 
young ones beat them with thefe in a moft barbarous manner. Happy 
would it be for the miferable creatures, if their fufferings ended here, or a 
merciful tomohawk finifhed them at one ftroke j but this ftiameful treat¬ 
ment is a prelude to future fufferings. 

The death-iignal being given, -preparations are made for aHing a more 
tragical part. The victims arms are fall pinioned, and a ftrong grape-vine 
is tied round his neck, to the top of the war-pole, allowing him to track 
around, about fifteen yards. They fix fome tough clay on his head, to fe- 
cure the fcalp from the blazing torches. Unfpeakable pleafure now fills 
the exulting crowd of fpeHators, and the circle fills with the Amazon and 
mercilefs executioners—The fuffering warrior however is not difmayed ; 
with an infulting manly voice he fings the war-fbng! and with gallant con¬ 
tempt he tramples the rattling gourd with pebbles in it to pieces, and 
outbraves even death itfelf. The women make a furious on-fet with their 
burning torches: his pain is foon fo excruciating, that he rufhes out from 
the pole, with the fury of the moft favage beaft of prey, and with the vine 
fweeps down all before him, kicking, biting, and trampling them, with 
the greateft defpite. The circle immediately fills again, either with the 
fame, or frefli perfons: they attack him on every fide—now he runs to the 
^ole for fhelter, but the flames purfue him. Then with champing teeth, 
and fparkling eye-balls, he breaks through their contrafted circle afrefh, 
and ads every part, that the higheft courage, moft raging fury, and blackcft 
defpair .can prompt him to. But he is fure to be over-power’d by numbers, 
and after fome time the fire affeds his tender parts.—Then they pour 
over him a quantity of cold water, and allow him a proper time of refpite, 
7 till 
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till his fpirits recover, and he is capable of fuffering new tortures. Then 
the like cruelties are repeated till he falls down, and happily becomes in* 
fenfiblc of pain. Now they fcalp him, in the manner before delcribed : 
difmember, and carrj off all the exterior branches of the bod)s (pudendis 
non exceptis) in fhameful, and favage triumph. This is the moil; favour¬ 
able treatment their devoted captives receive: it would be too fliocking 
to humanity either to give, or perufe, every particular of their coj*':ra^ 
in fuch doleful tragedies—nothing can equal thefe feen^, but thofe of the 
merciful Romifh inquifition. 

Not a foul, of whatever age or fex, manifefts the lead pity during the 
prifoner’s tortures: the women fing with religious joy, all the while they 
are torturing the devoted vidim, and peals of laughter refound through 
the crowded theatre—efpecially if he fears to die. But a warrior puts on 
a bold auftere countenance, and carries it through all his painsas long 
as he can, he whoops and out-braves the enemy, deferibing his own martial 
deeds againfl them, and thofe of his nation, who he threatens will force 
many of them to eat fire in revenge of his fate, as he himfeif had often 
done to fome of their relations at their coft. 

Though the fame-things operate alike upon the organs of the human 
body, and produce an uniformity of fenfations ^ yet weaknefs, or conftancy 
of mind derived from habit, helps in a great meafure, either to heighten^ 
or leflen the fenfe of pain. By this, the afflided party has learned to ftifle 
nature, and fhew an outward unconcern, under fuch flow and acute tor¬ 
tures: and the furprifing cruelty of their women, is equally owing to 
education and cuftom. Similar inflances verify this, as in Lifbon, and other 
places, where tender-hearted ladies are transformed by their bloody priefls,. 
into fo many Medeas, through deluded religious principles; and fit 
and fee with the higheft joy, the martyrs of God, drawn along in dia¬ 
bolical triumph to the fiery flake, and fuffering death with lingering tor- 
tiires. 

I cannot forbear giving another inflance or two here of the confiancy, 
vifible unconcern, and prefence of mind, of the I.ndians, at the approach 
©f death, in its raoft alarming drefs and terrors. 
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About four years before the Shawano Indians were forced to remove 
from the late Savanah town, they took a Mufkohge warrior, known by the 
name of “ Old Scrany,” they baftinadoed him in the ufual manner, and 
condemned him to the fiery torture. He underwent a great deal, without 
fhewing any concern ; his countenance and behaviour were as if he fuffered 
not the leafi: pain, and was formed beyond the common laws of nature. 
He cold them, with a bold voice, that he was a very noted warrior, and 
gained mofi: of his martial preferment at the expence of their nation, and 
was defirous of Ihewing them in the afl of dying, that he was Hill as 
much their fuperior, as when he headed his gallant countrymen againft 
them.—That although he had fallen into their hands, in forfeiting the 
protedion of the divine power, by fome impurity or other, -when car¬ 
rying the holy ark of war againft his devoted enemies; yet he had ftili fo 
much remaining virtue, as would enable him to punifh himfelf more ex- 
quifitely than all their defpicable ignorant crowd could poftibly do, if they 
gave him liberty by untying him, and would hand to him one of the red hot 
gun-barrels out of the fire. The propofal, and his method of addrefs, ap¬ 
peared fo exceedingly bold and uncommon, that his requeft was granted. 
Then he fuddenly feized one end of the red barrel, and brandifliing it from 
fide to fide, he forced his way through the armed and furprifed multitude, 
and leaped down a prodigious fteep and high bank into a branch of the 
river, dived through it, ran over a fmall ifiand, and pafied the other branch, 
amidft a fhower of bullets from the commanding ground where Fort-Moore, 
or New Windfor-garrifon ftood j and though numbers of his eager enemies 
were in clofe purfuit of him, he got to a bramble fwamp, and in that naked, 
mangled condition, reached his own country. He proved a ftiarp thorn in 
their fide afterwards to the day of his death. 

The Shawano alfo captivated a warrior of the Anantooeah, and put him 
to the ftake, according to their ufual cruel folemnities. Having uncon¬ 
cernedly fuffered much fharp torture, he told them with fcorn, they did 
not know how to punifh a noted enemy, therefore he was willing to teach 
them, and would confirm the truth of his affertion, if they allowed him 
the opportunity. Accordingly he requefted of them a pipe and fome to¬ 
bacco, which was given him : as foon as he lighted it, he fat down, 
naked as he was, on the women’s burning torches, that were within hU 
•ircle, and continued fmoking his pipe without the leaft difeompofure—on 
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this a head-warnor leaped up, and faid, they had feen plain enough, that 
he was a warrior, and not afraid of dying; nor fhould he have died, only 
that he was both fpoiled by the fire, and devoted to it by their laws : how¬ 
ever, though he was a very dangerous enemy, and his nation a treache¬ 
rous people, it fliould appear they paid a regard to bravery, even in 
one, who was marked over the body with war ftreaks, at the coft of 
many lives of their beloved kindred. And then by way of favour, he, 
with his friendly tomohawk, inftantly put an end to all his pains :—though 
the merciful but bloody inftrument was ready Ibme minutes before it gave 
the blow, yet I was aflured, the fpedlators could not perceive the fufferer 
to change, either his pofture, or his fteady eredl countenance, in the 
leaft. 

A party of the Senekah Indians came to war againft the Katahba, bitter 
enemies to each other. In the woods, the former difeovered a fprightly 
warrior belonging to the latter, hunting in their ufual light drefs; on his 
perceiving them, he fprung off for a hollow rock, four or five miles 
diftant, as they intercepted him from running homeward. He was fo 
extremely fwift, and Ikilful with the gun, as to kill feven of them in 
the running fight, before they were able to furround and take him. They 
carried him to their country in fad triumph: but, though he had filled 
them with uncommon grief and lhame, for the lofs of fo many of their 
kindred, yet the love of martial virtue induced them to treat him, during 
their long journey, with a great deal more civility, than if he had adfed 
the part of a coward. The women and children, when they met him at their 
feverai towns, beat and whipped him in as fevere a manner as the occafion 
required, according to their law of juftice, and at laft he was formally con¬ 
demned to die by the fiery tortures. It might reafonably be imagined that 
what he had for fome time gone through, by being fed with a fcanty 
hand, a tedious march, lying at night on the bare ground, expoled 
to the changes of the weather, with his arms and legs extended in a 
pair of rough (locks, and fuffering fuch punifhments on his entering into 
their hoftile towns, as a prelude to thofe (harp torments for which he 
was deffined, would have fo impaired his health, and affefled his imagina¬ 
tion, as to have fent him to his long deep out of the way of any more fuf- 
ferings. Probably, this would have been the cafe with the major part of 
white people, under fimilar circuniftances j but I never knew this with any 
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of the Indians; and this eool-headed brave warrior did not deviate from 
their rough leflfons of martial virtue, but afted his part fo well, as to fur- 
prife and forely vex his numerous enemies. For, when they were taking 
him unpinioned, in their wild parade, to the place of torture, which 
lay near to a river, he fuddenly daflred down thofe who ftood' in his 
way, fprung off, and plunged into the water, fwimming underneath like 
an otter, only rifing to take breath till he made the oppohte fhore. He 
now afcended the fteep bank *, but though he had good reafon to be in a 
hurry, as many of the enemy were in the water, and others running 
every way, like blood-hounds, in purfuit of him, and the bullets flying 
around him, from the time, he took to the river, yet his heart did not 
allow him to leave them abruptly, without taking leave in a formal 
manner, in return for the extraordinary favours they had done, and in¬ 
tended to do him. He firft turned his backfide toward them, and flapped 
it with his hand*, then moving round, he put up the fhrill war whoo whoop’, 
as his laft falute, till fome more convenient opportunity offered, and darted 
off in the manner of a beafl: broke loofe from its torturing enemies. He 
continued his fpeed fo as to run by about midnight of the fame day, as far 
as his eager purfuers were two days in reaching. There he refted, till he 
happily difcovered five of thofe Indians, who had purfued him—he lay hid 
a little way off their camp, till they were found afleep. Every circiimftance 
©f his fituation occurred to him, and infpired him with heroifm. He was 
naked, torn, and hungry, and his enraged enemies were come up with 
him. But there was now every thing to relieve his wants, and a fair 
opportunity to fave his life, and get great honour, and fweet revenge, by 
cutting them off. Relblution, a convenient Ipot, and fudden furprize^ 
would effed the main objed of all his wiflies and hopes. He accord¬ 
ingly creeped towards them, took one of their tomohawks, and killed them 
all on the fpot. He then chopped them to pieces, in as horrid a manner, 
as favage fury could excite, both through national and- perfonal refent- 
mem,—he dripped off their fcalps, clothed himfelf, took a choice gun, and 
as much ammunition and provifions as he could well carry in a running 
march. He fet off afrefh with a light heart, and did not fkep for feveral 
fuccefllve nights, only when he reclined as ufual a little before day, with his 
back to a tree. As it were by inftinft, when he found he was free from 
the purfuing enemy, he made direaiy to the very place where he- had 
kilkd feven of his enemies,, and was taken by them for. the .fiery torture; 
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He digged them up, fcalped them, burned their bodies to aHics, and went 
home in fafety with fingular triumph. Other purfuing enemies came 
on the evening of the fecond day to the camp of their dead people, 
when the fight gave them a greater Ihock, than they had ever known be- 
fore. In their chilled war council, they concluded, that, as he had done 
fuch furprifing things in his defence, before he was captivated, and fince 
that, in his naked condition, and was now well armed, if they continued 
the purfuit, he would fpoil them all, for he furely w'as an enemy wizard. 
And therefore they returned home. 

When the Chikkafah were engaged in a former war with the Mufkohge, 
one of their young warriors fet off alone againft them, to revenge the blood 
of a near relation : his burning heart would not allow him to delay its gratifica¬ 
tion, and proceed with a company, after their ufual forms of purification were 
obferved, in order to gain fuccefs. He was replete with martial fire, and re¬ 
venge prompted him to outrun his war virtue : however, he purfued as mor¬ 
tifying a regimen, as if he had been publicly fed like a dove, by the fcanty 
hand of a religious waiter. But, as he would not wait a few days, and accom¬ 
pany the reputed holy ark, they reckoned him irreligious, by depending on 
the power of his own arms, inftead of the powerful arm of the fupreme fa¬ 
therly chieftain, To He Wah^ who always bellows viflory on the more virtu¬ 
ous party. He went through the moft: unfrequented and thick parts of the 
woods, as fuch a dangerous enterprife required, till he arrived oppofite to 
the great, and old beloved town of refuge, Koofah, which Hands high on 
the eaftern fide of a bold river, about 250 yards broad, that runs by the 
late dangerous Alebahma fort, down to the black poifoning Mobille, and 
fo into the gulph of Mexico. There he concealed himfelf under cover 
of the top of a fallen pine tree, in view of the ford of the old trading path, 
where the enemy now and then pafied the river in their light poplar canoes. 
AH his war ftore of provifions confifted in three Hands of barbicued venifon, 
Till he had an opportunity to revenge blood, and return home. He waited, 
with watchfulnefs and patience almoH three days, when a young man, a 
woman, and a girl pafled a little wide of him, about an hour before fun- 
fet. The former he Hiot down, tomohawked the other two, and fcalped 
each of them in a trice, in full view of the town. By way of bravado, 
he Hiaked the fcalps before them, founded the awful death whoop, and 
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fet off along tke trading path, trufting to his heels, while a great many 
of the enemy ran to their arms, and gave chace. Seven miles from 
thence, he entered the great blue ridge of Apalahche mountains. About 
an hour before day, he had ran over fcventy miles of that mountainous 
irad •,—then,, after (leeping two hours in a fitting pofture, leaning his back 
againft a tree, he fet off again with fredi fpeed. As he threw away his 
venifon, when he found himfelf purfued by the enemy, he was obliged to 
fupport nature with fuch herbs, roots, and nuts, as his (harp eyes with a 
running glance, direfled him to fnatch up in his courfe. Though I often 
have rode that war path alone, when delay might have proved dangerous, 
and with as fine and ftrong borfes as any in America, it took me five days 
to ride from the aforefaid Koofah, to this fprightly warrior’s place in the 
Chikkafah country, the diftance of goo computed miles; yet he ran it, 
and got home fafe and well, at about eleven o’clock of the third day ^ 
which was only one day and half, and two nights. 

Thefe two well known inffances of the young Katahba, and this Chik¬ 
kafah warrior, evince the furprifing and fuperior abilities of the Indians in 
their own element. And the intrepid behaviour of the two other red floics, 
their furprifing contempt of, and indifference to life or death, inflead of 
kdening, helps to confirm our belief of that fupernatural power, which 
fupported the great number of primitive martyrs, who fealed the chriftian 
faith with their blood. The Indians, as 1 obferved in the former part, 
have as much belief, and expeflation of a future date, as the greater part of 
the Ifraelites feem to have pofleffed. But the chriftians of the firfl centu¬ 
ries, may juftly be faid to exceed even the mod heroic American Indians; 
for they bore the bittereft perfccution, with fteady patience, in imitation of 
their divine leader, Meffiah, in full confidence of divine fupport, and of a 
glorious recompence of reward •, and, inftead of even wifhing for revenge- 
on their cruel enemies and malicious tormentors (which is the chief prin¬ 
ciple that animates the Indians) they not only forgave them, but in the 
midfl of their tortures, earneftly prayed for them, with compofed counte¬ 
nances, lincere love, and unabated fervor. And not only men of different 
conditions, but the delicate women and children fuffered with conflancy, 
and died praying for their tormentors : the Indian women and children, 
and their young men untrained to war,, are incapable of difplaying the like 
patience and magnanimity. 
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When the Indians have finilhed their captive tragedies, they return to 
the neighbouring town in triumph, with the wild Ihrieking noife of dc- 
ftroying demons: there, they cut the fcalps into fcveral pieces, dx them 
on did-erent twigs of the green leaved pine, and place them on the tops of 
the circular winter houfes of their deceafed relations—whofe deaths (if by 
the hand of an enemy) they efteem not revenged till then, and thus their 
ghofts are enabled to go to their intermediate, but unknown place of reft, 
till, after a certain time, they return again to live for ever in that trafl of 
land which pleafed them beft, when in their former ftate. They perform this 
fuppofed religious duty with great folemnity, attended by a long train 
of rejoicing women,^ chanting with foft voices, their grateful fong of 
triumph to Xo Heffah-., while the favoured warriors echo their praifes of 
the giver of vidlory, with awful notes, and intermix with them the death 
whoo-whoop. They dance for three days and nights, rejoicing before the 
divine prefence, for their vi^ory; and the happinefs of fending the fpirits 
of their killed relations from the caves of their houfes which they haunted, 
mourning with fuch painful notes as Koo-Kso-Koc, like the fuffering owls of 
night in pinching-winter, according to their creed. In their dance, they 
reprefent all the wild cat movements they made in crawling to furprife the 
enemy, and their wolhih condua in killing with fafety j or the whole en- 
gagement, when they could no way attack by furprife. Now, they lift up 
one foot, then put it down flowly on tip-toe in a bent pofture, looking 
fharply every way. Thus, they proceed from tree to tree, till the fuppofed 
enemy be either defeated by ftratagem, or open battle. Then they ftrut 
about in paiade, and the chief will tell the people he did not behave like 
a blind white man, who would have ruOied on with his eyes ftrut, impro¬ 
vident of danger j but having wifely confidered that his bare breaft was not 
bullet proof, he cunningly covered himfelf from tree to tree, and by his 
Ikilful condu(ft vanquifhed the hateful enemy, without expofing his own 
valuable life to danger. All people praife, or blame another’s condua, in 
proportion to the parity or difparity it bears to their own ftandard, and no¬ 
tion of virtue. 

In the time of their rejoicings, they fix a certain day for the warriors to* 
be crowned j for they cannot deep found or eafy, under an old titlej while 
a new, or higher one is due. On that long-wilhed for day, they all appear 
on the field of parade, as fine and cheerful as the birds in fpring. Their mar¬ 
tial 
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tial drums beat, their bloody colours are difplayed, and moft of the young 
people are dancing and rejoicing, for the prefent fuccefs of their na¬ 
tion, and the fafe return and preferment of their friends and relations. 
Every expedant warrior on that joyful day wears deer-fkin maccafeenes, 
painted red, his body is anointed with bear’s-oil, a young foftened otter- 
fkin is tied on each leg, a long collar of fine fwan feathers hangs round his 
neck, and his face is painted with the various ftreaks of the rain-bow. 
Thus they appear, when two of the old magi come forth holding as many 
white wands and crowns, as there are warriors to be graduated : and in 
a {landing pofture, they alternately deliver a long oration, with great vehe¬ 
mence of exprefllon, chiefly commending their ftrid obfervance of the law 
of purity, while they accompanied the beloved ark of war, which induced 
the fupreme chieftain to give them the vidory, and they encourage the reft 
to continue to thirft after glory, in imitation of their brave anceftors, who 
died nobly in defence of their country. Ac the conclufion of their orations, 
one of the magi calls three times with a loud voice, one of the warriors by 
his new name, or war title, and holds up the white crown, and the fcep- 
ter, or wand. He then gladly anfwers, and runs whooping to, and 
around them, three times. One of the old beloved men puts the crown on 
his head, and the wand into bis hand ; then he returns to his former place, 
v/hooping with joy. In like manner, they proceed with the reft of the gra¬ 
duate warriors, to the end of their triumphal ceremony, concluding with 
this ftrong caution, “ Remember what you are (fuch a warrior, mentioning 
his titles,) according to the old beloved fpeech.” This is equal to the bold 
virtuous leflbns of the honeft Romans, and uncorrupted Greeks. The 
concluding caution of the magi to the warriors, points at the different 
duties of their honourable ftation, that they fhould always afpire after mar¬ 
tial glory, and prefer their own virtue, and the welfare of their country, 
more than life itfelf. The crown is wrought round with the long feathers 
of a fwan, at the lower end, where it furrounds his temples, and it is cu- 
rioufty weaved with a quantity of white down, to make it fit eafy, and ap¬ 
pear more beautiful. To this part that wreathes his brows, the fkilful 
artift warps clofe together, a ringlet of the longeft feathers of the fwan, 
and turning them carefully upward, in an uniform pofition, he, in the ex- 
adeft manner, ties them together with deer’s finews, fo as the bandage will 
-not appear to the ftiarpeft eyes without handling it. It is a little open at 
the top, and about fifteen inches high. The crowns they ufe in cdnfti- 
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tutirrg war-leaders, are always worked with feathers of the tail of the che¬ 
rubic eagle, which caufes them to be three or four inches higher than the 
former-. This latter cuftom bears a ftriking refemblance to the ufage of 
the ancients on fimilar occafions, according to the conftitution of their dif¬ 
ferent forms of government. 

They are exceedingly pointed againft our methods of war, and con¬ 
ferring of titles. By the furprifing conduft of a Georgia governor, both 
the Mufkohge and Cheerake, who attended our army in the war be* 
fore the laft, againft St. Auguftine, have entertained, and will continue 
to have the theaneft opinion of the Carolina martial difpofuion, till by fomc 
notable brave afbons, it wears off. The Indians concluded that there 
was treachery in our letting prlfoners of diftindtion return to the fort 
to put the reft on their guard, and in our fhutfmg up the batteries 
for four or five days fucceffively, not having our cannon difmounted, nor an¬ 
noying the enemy, but having flags of truce frequently paffing and repaf- 
fing. They faid, that it was plain to their eyes, we only managed a fham 
fight with the Spaniards—and they became very uneafy, and held many 
conferences about our friendly intercourfe with the garrifon ; concluding that 
we had decoyed them down to be flaughtered, or delivered to the Spaniard 
to purchafe a firm peace for ourfelves—and they no fooner reached their own 
countries, than-they reported the whole affair in black colours, that we al¬ 
lured them to a far-diftant place, where we gave them only a fmall quan¬ 
tity of bad food j and that they were obliged to drink faltifli water, which, 
inftead of allaying, inflamed their thirft, while we were caroufing with 
various liquors, and fiiaking hands with the Spaniard, and fending the 
white beloved, fpeech to one another, by beat of drum, although we 
had the affurance to affirm that we held faft the bloody tomohawk. 
The minuteft circumftance was fo ftrongly reprcfented, that both nations 
were on the very point of commencing war againft us. But the “ Raven” 
of Euwafe, a leading head warrior of the Cheerake, was confined in Au- 
gufta garrifon, till he fent up runners to ftop a war, that his fpeeches 
and meffages had nearly fomented—bis life was threatened on failure, and. 
he had large promifes given, if he complied and, fucceeded. 

The Indians are much addided to gaming, and will ofterr ftake every 
thing- they poflTefs. Ball-playing is their chief and moft favourite game: 
and is fuch fevere exercife, as to fliew it was originally calculated for a 
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hardy and expert race of people, like themfeives, and the ancient Spartans, 
The ball is made of a piece of fcraped deer-lldn, moiftened, and ftuffed hard 
with deer’s hair, and (Irongly fewed with deer’s finews.—The ball-fticks arc 
about two feet long, the lower end fomewhat refembling the palm of a 
hand, and which are worked with deer-ikin thongs. Between thefe, they 
catch the ball, and throw it a great dillance, when not prevented by fome of 
the oppofite party, who fly to intercept them. The goal is about five 
hundred yards in length : at each end of it, they fix two long bending poles 
into the ground, three yards apart below, but flanting a confiderabJc 
way outwards. The party that happens to throw the ball over thefe, 
counts one •, but, if it be thrown underneath, it is caft back, and played 
for as ufual. The gamefters are equal in number on each fide j and, 
at the beginning of every courfe of the ball, they throw it up high in the 
center of the ground, and in a direfl line between the two goals. When 
the crowd of players prevents the one who catched the ball, from throwing 
it off with a long diredion, he commonly fends it the right courfe, by 
an artful fliarp twirl. They are fo exceedingly expert in this manly 
cxercife, that, between the goals, the ball is moflly flying the differ¬ 
ent ways, by the force of the playing flicks, without falling to the ground, 
for they are not allowed to catch it with their hands. It is furprifing 
to fee how fwifdy they fly, when clofely chafed by a nimble footed 
purfuer; when they are intercepted by one of the oppofite party, his 
fear of being cut by the ball flicks, commonly gives them an opportunity of 
throwing it perhaps a hundred yards; but the antagonifl fometimes runs up 
behind, and by a fudden flroke dafhes down the ball. It is a very unufual 
thing to fee them ad fpitefully in any fort of game, not even in this fevpre 
and tempting exercife. 

Once, indeed, I faw fome break the legs and arms of their opponents, by 
hurling them down, when on a defeent, and running at full fpeed. But 
I afterward underflood, there was a family difpuce of long continuance 
between them: that might have raifed their fpleen, as much as the high 
bets they had then at flake, which was almofl all they were worth. The 
Choktah are exceedingly addided to gaming, and frequently on the 
flighted and mofl hazardous occafions, will Jay their all, and as much as 
their credit can procure. 
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Bf education, precept, and cuftom, as well as ftrong example, they have 
learned to fhew an external acquiefcence in every thing that befalls them, 
either as to life or death. By this means, they reckon it a fcandal to the 
charader of a fteady warrior to let his temper be ruffled by any accidents,— 
their virtue they fay, fhould prevent it. Their condudl is equal to their 
belief of the power of thofe principles: previous to this (harp exercife 
of ball playing, notwithftanding the irreligion of the Choktah in other 
refpeds, they will fupplicate To He Wah^ to blefs them with fuccefs. To 
move the deity to enable them to conquer the party they are to play againft, 
they mortify themfelves in a furprifing manner *, and, except a fmall 
intermifTion, their female relations dance out of doors all the preceding 
night, chanting religious notes with their (lirill voices, to move To He 
Wah to be favourable to their kindred party, on the morrow. The men 
fall: and wake from funfet, till the ball play is over the next day, which 
is about one or two o’clock in the afternoon. During the whole night, 
they are to forbear fleeping under the penalty of reproaches and fhame; 
which would fit very fflarp upon them, if their party chanced to 
lofe the game, as it would be aferibed to that unmanly and vicious 
conduff. They turn out to the ball ground, in a long row, painted 
white, whooping, as if Pluto’s prifoners were all broke loofe: when thaten- 
thufiaftic emotion is over, the leader of the company begins a religious in¬ 
vocation, by faying Tah^ Ihort j then 2 'o long, which the reft of the train 
repeat with a ftiort accent, and on a low key like the leader: and thus 
they proceed with fuch acclamations and invocations, as have been al¬ 
ready noticed, on other occafions. Each party are defirous to gain the 
twentieth ball, which they eftcem a favourite divine gift. As it is in the 
time of laying by the corn, in the very heat of fummer, they ufe this fe- 
vere exercife, a ftranger would wonder to fee them hold it fo long at full 
fpeed, and under the fcorching fun, hungry alfo, and faint with the excef- 
five ufe of fuch fharp phyfic as the button fnake root, the want of natural 
reft, and of every kind of nourifliment. But their conftancy, which they 
gain by cuftom, and their love of virtue, as the fure means of fuccefs, 
enable them to perform all their exercifes, without failing in the leaft, 
be they ever fo fevere in the purfuit. 

The warriors have another favourite game, called Chungke •, which, with 
propriety of language, may be called “ Running hard labour.” They 
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have near their ftate houfe, a fquare piece of ground well cleaned, ^nd’ 
finefand is carefully ftrewed over it, when requifite, to promote a fwifter 
motion to what tlu'y throw along the furface. Only one, or two on a fide, 
play at this ancient game. They have a ftone about two fingers broad at 
the edge, and two fpans round : each party has a pole of about eight feet 
long, fmooth, and tapering at each end, the points fiat. They fet 
ofi'°a-breaft of each other at fix yards from the end of the play ground; 
then one of them hurls the ftone on its edge, in as dired a line as he can, a 
confiderable diftance toward the middle of the other end of the fquare : 
when they have ran a few yards, each darts his pole anointed with bears 
oil, with a proper force, as near as he can guefs in proportion to the 
motion of the ftone, that the end may lie clofe to the ftone — when, 
this is the cafe, the perfon counts two of the game,, and, in proportion 
to the nearnefs of the poles to the mark, one is counted, unlefs by 
meafuring, both are found to be at an equal diftance from the ftone. 
In this manner, the players will keep running moft, part of the day, 
at half fpeed, under the violent heat of the’fun, ftaking their filvcr 
ornaments, their nofe, finger, and ear rings; their breaft, arm, and- 
wrift plates, and even all their wearing apparel, except that which 
barely covers their middle. All the American Indians are much dddiifted 
to this game, which to us appears to'be a talk of ftupid drudgery: it 
feems however to be of early origin, when their fore-fathers ufed diver- 
fions as fimple as their manners. The hurling ftones they ufe at prefent, 
were time immeniorial rubbed fmooth on the rocks, and with prodigious 
labour ; they are kept with the ftrideft religious care, from one generation 
to another, and are exempted from being buried with the dead. They 
belong to the town where they are ufed, and are carefully preferved. 

Their manner of rambling through the woods to kill deer, is a very I^~ 
borious cxercife,,as they frequently walk twenty-five or. thirty miles through 
rpugh and fmooth grounds, and falling, before they return back to camp,, 
loaded. Their method of fifhing may be placed among their diverfions, but 
this is of the profitable kind. When they fee large fifii near the furface of the 
water, they fire direaiy upon them, fometimes only with powder, which, 
noife’and furprizjc however fo ftupifies them, that they inftandy, turn up 
their bellies and float a top, when the filherman feenres them. If they 
IhoQt at fifh not deep in the water, either with an arrow or bullet, they aim 
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the lower part or the bellyj if they are near, and lower, in like manner, 
according to the diftance, which feldom fails of killing. In a dry fummer 
feafon, they gather horfe chefnuts, and different forts of roots, which hav- 
ing pounded pretty fine, and fteeped a while in a trough, they fcatter this 
mixture over the furface of a middle-fized pond, and lllr it about with 
poles, till the water is fufficiently impregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 
The fifh are foon inebriated, and make to the furface of the water, with 
their bellies uppermoff. The Bfhers gather them in bafkets, and barbicue 
the largeft, covering them carefully over at night to preferve them from 
the fuppofed putrifying influence of the moon. It feems, that fifh catched 
in this manner, arc not poifoned, but only ffupified j for they prove very 
wholefome food to us, who frequently ufe them. By experiments, when 
they are fpeedily moved into good water, they revive in a few minutes. 

The Indians have the art of catching flfh in long crails, made with canes 
and hiccory fplinters, tapering to a point. They lay thefe at a fall of 
%vater, where ftones are placed in two Hoping lines from each bank, till they 
meet together in the middle of the rapid ftream, where the intangled fifli are 
foon drowned. Above fuch a place, I 'have known them to faften a 
wreath of long grape vines together, to reach acrofs the river, with ftones faf- 
tened at proper diftanccs to rake the bottom *, they will fwim a mile with it 
whooping, and plunging all the way, driving the fifli before them into their 
large cane pots. With this draught, which is a verv heavy one, they make a 
town feaft, or feaft of love, of which every one partakes in the moft 
focial manner, and afterward they dance together, finging Ualek^yah, and 
the reft of their ufual praifes to the divine effence, for his bountiful gifts 
to the beloved people. Thofe Indians who are unacquainted with the ufe of 
barbed irons, are very expert in ftriking large fifli out of their canoes, with 
long {harp pointed green canes, which are well bearded, and hardened in 
the*flre. In Savanah river, I have often accompanied them in killing ftur- 
oeons with thofe green fwamp harpoons, and which they did with much 
pleafure and cafe j for, when we difeovered the fiih, we foon^ thruft into 
their bodies one of the harpoons. As the flfh would immediately ftrike 
deep, and rulh away to the bottom very rapidly, their ftrength was 
foon expended, by their violent ftruggles againft the buoyant force of the 
green darts: as foon as the top end of them appeared again on the furface 
^ Fff 2 
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of the water, we made up to them, renewed the attack, and in like manner 
continued it, till we fecured our game. 

They have a furprifing method of filhing under the edges-of rocks,, that 
{land over deep places of a river. There, they pull off their red breeches, 
or their long flip of Stroud cloth, and wrapping it round their arm, fo as 
to reach to the lower part of the palm of their right hand, they dive under 
the rock where the Targe cat-fifh lie to fielter themfelves from the fcorch* 
ing beams of the fun, and to watch for prey : as fooa as. thofe fierce 
aquatic animals fee that tempting bait, they immediately feize it with the 
greateft violence, in order to fwallow it. Then is the time for the diver to 
improve the favourable opportunity : he accordingly opens his. hand, feizes 
the voracious fifli by his tender parts, hath a fbarp ftruggle with it againfl 
the crevices of the rock, and at laft brings it fafe afhore. Except the 
Choklah, all our Indians, both male and female,, above the (late of infancy, 
are in the watery element nearly equal to amphibious animab, by pracr 
tice: and from the experiments neceffity has forced them to, it feems as if 
few were endued with fnch ftrong natural abilities,;-—very, few can. equal 
them in their wild fituation of life.. 

There is a favourite method among them of Miing with hand-nets. The- 
nets are about three feet deep, and of the fame diameter at the openings 
made of hemp, and knotted after the ufual manner of our nets. On 
each fide of the mouth, they tie very fecurely aTlrong elaftic. green cane, .to 
which the ends are faftened. Prepared with thefci the warriors a-breaft> 
jump in at the end of a long pond, fwimming under water, with their 
net llretched open w-ith both hands, and the canes in a horizontal por 
fition. In this manner, they will continue, either till their breath is ex¬ 
pended'by the want of refpiration, or till the net is- fa ponderous as. to force 
them to exonerate it afhore, or in a baflcet, fixt in a proper place for 
that purpofe—by removing one hand, the canes inftantly fpring together. 
I have been engaged Half a day at a time, with the old-friendly Chikkafah, 
and half drowned in the diverfibn—when any of us was fo unfortunate as 
to catch water-fnakes in our fWeepj and emptied them afhore, wc had the 
ranting voice of our friendly pofTe comitatus, whooping againft us,.till .ano¬ 
ther party was fo unlucky as to meet with the like misfortune. During this 
Qxercife, the women are fifhing afhore-with coarfe bafkets, to catch the fifh. 
7 that 
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that efcape our nets. At the end of our friendly diverfion, we cheerfully 
return home, and in an innocent and friendly manner, eat together, ftu- 
dioufly diverting each other,, on the incidents of the day, and a 

cheerful night,. 

The Indians formerly had ftone axes, which in form commonly refem- 
bled a fmith’s chifeh Each weighed from one to two, or three pounds 
weight-~They were made of a flinty kind of ftone : I have feen feve^ 
ral, which chanced to efcape being buried with their owners, and were 
earefully preferved by the old people, as refpeaable remains of antiquity. 
They twilled two or three tough hiccory flips, of about two feet long, 
round the notched head of the axe; and' by means of this fimple and ob«« 
vious invention, they deadened the trees by cutting through the bark, 
and burned them, when they either fell by decay, or became thoroughly 
dry. With thefe trees they, always kept up their annual holy Le> 
and- they reckon-- it unlawful, and produ6live of many temporal evils, to ex*- 
tinguilh- even the culinary fire with water. In the time of a florm,. when 
I have done it, the kindly women were in pain for me, thraugh fear 
of the ill confequences attending fo criminal an adl. I never faw them 
to damp the fire, only when they hung up a brand in the appointed place.,, 
with a twilled grape-vine, as. a threatening fymbol of torture and death 
to the enemy; or when their kinfman. dies. . In the lafl cafe, a father 
or brother, of the deceafed, takes a fire-brand, and brandifhing it two 
or three times round his head, with lamenting words, he with his right 
hand dips it into the water, and lets it fink down,. 

By the aforefaid difficult method of deadening the trees,, and clearing the' 
woods, the contented.natives got convenient fields in procefs of time. And : 
their tradition fays they did not live flraggling in the American woods, as do 
the Arabians, .and rambling Tartars; for they made houfes with the branches 
and bark of trees, for the fummerTeafon; and warm. mud-walls,jnixt with 
foft dry grafs, againfl the bleak winter, according to their prefent plan of 
building, which I fhall prefently defcribe. Now, in the firfl clearing of their- 
plantations,.they only bark the large timber,..CLit down the fappiings and un, 
derwood, and burn them in heaps ; as the fuckers, ffioot up, they chop them 
off clofe by the flump, of which they make fires to deaden the roots, 
till in time they decay. TJiough.to a ftranger, tffis may feem to be a 
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•lazy method of clearing the wood-lands; yet it is the moft expeditious 
method they could have pitched upon, under their circumftances, as a 
common hoe and a fmall hatchet are all their impkraents for clearing and 
planting. 

Every dwelling-houfe has a fmall field pretty clofe to it: and, as foon as 
the fpring of the year admits, there they plant a variety of large and fmall 
beans, peas, and the fmaller fort of Indian corn, which ufually ripens m 
two months, from the time it is planted -, though it is called by the Englilh. 
the fix weeks corn. Around this fmall farm, they fatten ftakes tn the 
.oround, and tie a couple of long fplit hiccory, or white oak-fapphngs, at 
proper diftances to keep off the horfes; though they cannot leap fences, 
yet many of the old horfes will creep through thefe cnclofures, almoft as 
readily as fwine, to the great regret of the women, who fcold and give them 
ill names, calling them ugly mad horfes, and bidding them “ go along, 
and be fure to keep away, otherwife their hearts will hang (harp within them, 
and fet them on to fpoil them, if envy and covetoufnefs lead them back.” 
Thus they argue with them, and they are ufually as good as their word, by 
ftriking a tomohawk into the horfe, if he does not obferve the fiiendly cau¬ 
tion they gave him at the laft parting. Their large fields lie quite open 
with regard to fencing, and they believe it to be agreeable to the beft 
rules of OEConomy; becaufe, as they fay, they can cultivate the beft of 
their land here and there, as it fuits their conveniency, without wafting 
their time in fences and childiftily confining their improvements, as 
if the crop would eat itfelf. The women however tether the horfes with tough 
young bark-ropes, and confine the fwine in convenient penns, from the time 
the pmvifions are planted, till they are gathered in—the men improve this 
time, either in killing plenty of wild game, or ccurfing againft the common 
enemy, and thereby fecure the women and girls, and get their own temples 
furrounded with the fwan-feathered cap. In this manner, the Indians have 
to me, excufed their long-contraded habit and pradice. 

The chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, when the 
wild fruit is fo ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking up the grain. 
This is their general rule, which is in the beginning of May, about the 
time the traders fet off for the Englilh fettlements. Among feveral nations 
of Indians, each town ufually works together. Previous thereto, an old 
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beloved man warns the inhabitants to be ready to plant on a prefixed day. 
At the dawn of k, one by order goes aloft, and whoops to them witlv 
fhriil calls, that the new year is far advanced,—that he who experts to 
eat, muft work,—and that he who will not work, muft expeck to pay the 
fine according to old cuftom, or leave the town, as they will not Iw'cat 
themfelves for an healthy idle waller.” At fiich times, may be feen many 
war-chieftains working in common with the people, though as great em¬ 
perors, as thofe the Spaniards bellowed on the old fimple Mexicans and 
Peruvians, and equal in power, (i, e. perfuaQve force) with the imperial and 
puifiant Powhatan of Virginia, whom our generous writers raifed to that 
prodigious pitch of power and grandeur, to rival the Spanifh accounts. 
About an hour after fun-rife, they enter the field agreed on by lot, and 
fail to work with great cheerfulnefs *, fometimes one of their orators 
cheers them with jells and humorous old tales, and fings feveral of their 
moll agreeable wild tunes, beating alfo with a Hick in his right hand, 
on the top of an earthern pot covered with a wet and weil-ftretched deer- 
Ikinthus they, proceed from field to field, till their feed is Town. 

Corn is their chief produce, and main dependance. Of this they have 
three forts; one of which hath been already mentioned. The fecond fort 
is yellow and flinty, which they call “ hommony-corn.” The third is the 
largell, of a very white and fdft grain, termed “ bread-corn.” In July, 
when the chefnuts and corn are green and full grown, they half boil the for¬ 
mer, and take olf the rind *, and having Diced the milky, fwelled, long rows 
of the latter, the women pound it in a large wooden mortar, which is wide 
at the mouth, and gradually narrows to the bottom : then they knead both 
together, wrap them up in green corn-blades of various fizes,.about an inch- 
thick,and boil them well, as they do every kind of feethed food. This fort 
of bread is very tempting to the take, and reckoned moll'delicious to their 
llrong palates. They have another fort of boiled bread, which is mixed with 
beans, or potatoes; they put on the foft corn till it begins to boil, and pound 
it fufficiently fine their invention does not reach to the ufe of any kind 
of milk. When the Dour is ftirred, and dried by the heat of the fun 
or fire, they fift it with fieves of different fizes, curioufly made of the coar- 
fsr or finer cane-fplinters. The thin cakes mixt with bear’s oil, were for¬ 
merly, baked on thin broad Hones placed over a fire, or on broad earthen 
bottoms fit for fuch a ufe: but now they ufe kettles. When they intend to 
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l^ake great loaves, they make a ftrong blazing fire, with fhort dry fplit 
wood, on the hearth. When it is burnt down to coals, they carefully 
rake them off to each fide, and fweep away the remaining afhes; then they 
put their v/ell-kneeded broad loaf, firft fteeped in hot water, over the 
hearth, and an earthen bafon above it, with the embers and coals a-top. 
This method of baking is as clean and efficacious as could poffibly be done 
in any oven; when they take it off, they waffi the loaf with warm water, 
and it foon becomes firm, and very white. It is iikewife very wholefome, 
and well-tafted to any except the vitiated palate of an Epicure. 

The French of Weft-Florida, and the Engliffi colonifls, got from 
dhe Indians different forts of beans and peas, with which they were be¬ 
fore entirely unacquainted. And they plant a fort of fmall tobacco, which 
the French and Engliffi have not. All the Indian nations we have any ac¬ 
quaintance with, frequently ufe it on the moft religious occafions. The 
women plant alfo pompions, and different forts of melons, in feparate fields, 
.at a confiderable diftance from the town, where each owner raifes an high 
Xcaffold, to over-look this favourite part of their vegetable poffeffions : and 
though the enemy fometimes kills them in this their ftrid watch duty, 
yet it is a very rare thing to pafs by thofe fields, without feeing them 
there at watch. This ufually is the duty of the old women, who fret at the 

very ffiadow of a crow, when he chances to pafs on his wide furvey of 

.the fields; but if pinching hunger ffiould excite him to defeend, they foon 
frighten .him away with their fcreeches. When the pompions are ripe, they 
cut them into long circling flices, which they barbacue, or dry with a 
flow heat. And when they have half boiled the larger fort of potatoes, 
they Iikewife dry them over a moderate fire, and chiefly ufe them in the 
fprlng-feafon, mixt with their favourite bear’s oil. As foon as the lar¬ 
ger fort of corn is full-eared, they half-boil it too, and dry it either 
by the fun, or over a flow fire; which might be done, as well, in 
a moderately hot oven, if the heat was renewed as occafion required. 
This they boil with venifon, or any other unfalted fleffi. They commonly 
‘have pretty good crops, which is owing to the richnefs of the foil; for 

they often let the weeds out-grow the- corn, before they begin to be in 

>carnefl: with their work, owing to their lazinefs and unfkilfulnefs in plant- 
'Ang: and this method is general through all thofe nations that work fe- 
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parately in -their own fields, which in a great meafurc checks the growth 
of their crops. Befides, they are fo defirous of having miiUiim in parvo, 
without much fweating, that they plant the corn-hills fo dole, as to thereby 
choak up the held.—They plant their corn in llraight rows, putting five or 
fix grains into one hole, about two inches diflant—-They cover them with 
day in the form of a fmall hill. Each row is a yard afunder, and in the 
vacant ground they plant pumpkins, water-melons, marfh-mailovvs, fun- 
flowers, and fiindry forts of beans and peas, the laft two of which yield 
a large increale. 

They have a great deal of fruit, and they dry fuch kinds as will bear 
it. At the fall of the leaf, they gather a number of hiccory-nuts, which 
they pound with a round flone, upon a flone, thick and hollowed for 
the purpofe. When they are beat fine enough, they mix them with cold 
water, in a day bafon, where the fbells fubfide. The other part is an oily, 
tough, thick, white fubftance, called by the traders hiccory milk, and by 
the Indians the flefh, or fat of hiccory-nuts, with which they eat their 
bread. A hearty ftranger ,would be as apt to dip into the fediments as 
I did, the firft time this vegetable thick milk was fet before me. As 
ranging the woods had given me a keen appetite, I was the more rea¬ 
dily tempted to believe they only tantalized me for their diverfion, when 
tliey laughed heartily at my fuppofed ignorance. But luckily when the ba¬ 
fon was in danger, the bread was brought in piping hot, and the good-na¬ 
tured landlady being informed of my fimplicity, fhewed me the right way 
to ufe the vegetable liquid. It is furprifing to fee the great variety of 
difiies they make out of wild flefli, corn, beans, peas, potatoes, pompi- 
ons, dried fruits, herbs and roots. They can diverfify their courfes, as 
mivch as the Englilb, or perhaps the French cooks j and in either of the 
ways they drcfs their food, it is grateful to a wholefome ftomach. 

Their old fields abound with larger flrawberries than I have feen in 
•any part of the world ; infomuch, that in the proper feafon, one 
■may gather a hat-full, in the fpace of two or three yards fquare. They 
have a fort of wild potatoes, which grow plentifully in their rich I9W 
lands, from South-Caroiina to the Miflifippi, and partly ferve them in- 
ftead of bread, either in the woods a hunting, or at home when the fore- 
going rummer’s crop fails them. They have a fmall vine, which twines, 
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chiefly round the watry aider •, and the hogs 'feed ’’often upon the grapes. 
Their furface is uneven, yet inclining to a round figure. They are large, of a 
coarfe grain, welhtafted, and very wholefome •, In the woods, they are a 
very agreeable repaft. There grows a long flag, in fliallow ponds, and on 
the edges of running waters, with an ever-green, broad, round leaf^ a 
little indented where it joins the (talk; it bears only one leaf, that always 
floats on the furface of the water, and affords plenty of cooling fmali nuts, 
which make a fweet-tafted, and favourite bread, when mixed with Indian 
corn flour. It is a fort of marlh-mallows, and reckoned a fpeedy cure for burn¬ 
ing maladies, either outward or inward,—for the former, by an outward ap¬ 
plication of the leaf-, and for the latter, by a decodion of it drank plenti¬ 
fully. The Choktah fo highly efteeni this vegetable, that they call one of 
their head-towns, by its name. 

Providence hath furnlfhed even the uncultivated parts of America with 
fufficient to fupply the calls of nature.—Formerly, about fifty miles to the 
north-eaft of the Chikkafah country, I faw the chief part of the main camp 
of the Shawano, confifting of about 450 perfons, on a tedious ramble to 
the Mufkohge country, where they fettled, feventy-miles above the Ala- 
bahma-garrifcffl: they had been ftraggling in the woods, for the fpacc 
of four years, as they affured me, yet in general they were more corpu¬ 
lent than the Chikkafah who accompanied me, notwithftanding they had 
lived during that lime, on the wild products of the American defarts. This 
evinces how eafily nature’s wants are fupplied, and that the divine goodnefs 
extends to America and its inhabitants. They are acquainted with a great 
many herbs and roots, of which the general part of the Englilh have not 
the leaft knowledge. If an Indian were driven out into the extenfive 
woods, with only a knife and tomohawk, or a fmall hatchet, it is not to be 
doubted but he would fatten, even where a wolf would ftarve. He could foon 
colledt fire, by rubbing two dry pieces of wood together, make a bark hut, 
earthen veflfels, and a bow and arrows; then kill wild game, filh, frefli water 
tortoifes, gather a plentiful variety of vegetables, and live in affluence. For¬ 
merly, they made their knives of flint-ftone, or of fplit canes 5 and fome- 
times they are now forced to ufe the like, in flaying wild animals, when 
in their winter hunt they have the misfortune to ioie their knives. 
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I fhall mention one inftance, which will confirm what I have faid of 
their furprifing ficill and ability of living in defarts, inhabited only by 
wild beads. In the winter of, the year 1747, one of the Chikkafah 
traders went from home, about ten miles, accompanied only by a 
negro; fix of the miles was an old wade field, which the Chikkafah 
formerly had fettled, when they were more numerous. On their return 
home, within two miles of the outer-houfes, while riding carelefly near 
two deep gullies, there dood a couple of Canada Indians behind a tree, 
(befide two others a little way off) within a few yards of the path, with their 
trunk guns, watching two boys then in fight'—when the trader and his fer- 
vant came abread of them, the negro’s horfe received a mortal fhor, and 
after carrying him about a quarter of a mile, on leaping a difficult pafs, 
he fell dead on the fpot; the rider’s heels carried him the red of the 
way fafe: bur, unluckily, it did not fare fo well with the gentleman, 
for as he rode a young Choktah horfe, which had been ufed only to a rope 
round his neck, the reining him with a bridle, checked him, and the 
French favages had an opportunity to give the gentleman two mortal 
wounds, with brafs-barbed arrows, the one in his belly, and the other a 
little below the heart •, befide two others in his left ffioulder. His horfe 
being frightened, fprung off at full fpeed, and brought him home. The 
gentleman in his rapid courfe twided the murdering arrows out of his 
bowels, but could not reach thofe that were deeply lodged in his flioul- 
der. He lived two nights and a day after this in mod exquifite tor¬ 
tures, but fenfible to the lad; when he had been forcibly kept down, 
a confiderable time on the bed, he entreated in the mod importunate 
manner, to be helped to lean his back againd the wall, and it would 
give him eafe. At my requed it was allowed him—he immediately ex¬ 
pired, and it is to be hoped, that, according to his defire, he immedi¬ 
ately entered into eternal red. While he lay a corpfe, and till we the 
next day buried him, the Indians were filent, and almod invifible. The ne¬ 
gro and his mader, as foon as they difeovered the Canadians, put up the 
ffirili whoop, both to warn the Chikkafah, and draw them againd the ene¬ 
my *, this made the two boys to dretch home, which they did a little be¬ 
fore fun-fet. But the latenefs of the day, prevented our friends purfuing, 
till next morning. By the didance the enemy ran in the night, they for 
that time evaded their eager purfuers. Some went to the place of 
ambufeade, and found that the enemy being difappointed of the prey 
falling into their hands, had purfued till they came up with the negro’s 
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horfe, which they had chopped, and the faddle, with their tomohawks'j-. 
all to pieces. However, about half way between the Chikkafah country 
and the Illinois, three old Chikkafah warriors, on their way to join the main 
camp, came up with thofe Canadians in wet bulky ground ;—they clofely 
chafed them for feveral miles, and forced them by degrees to throw away 
every thing they carried, and feek their fafety by leaping quite naked into 
a deep and broad creek, that was much frozen on the two banks •, it was 
for fome time imagined they had perilhed in the woods, by the feverity 
of winter, but we were well informed afterwards,, that like hardy beafts 
of prey, they got fafe home. 

None of the Indians however eat any kind of raw failads •, they reckon 
fuch food is only Et for brutes. Their tafte is fo very oppofite to that of 
cannibals, that in order to deftroy the blood, (which with them is an abomi- 
rjation to eat) they over-^drefs every kind of animal food they ufe. I have 
often jefted them for prefling me to eat eggs, that were boiled fo much as 
to be blue, and told them, my teeth were too bad to chew bullets. They 
faid they could not fuck eggs after the manner of the white people,. 
Gtherwife they would have brought them raw j but they hoped I would 
excufe the prefent, and they would take particular care not to repeat 
the error, the next time I favoured them with a vifit. In the fpring of 
the year, they ufe a great many valuable greens and herbs, which nature 
has peculiarly adapted to. their rich, and high-fituated regions: few of them 
have gardens, and it is but of late they have had any angelica, or belly-^ 
ach-root; this is one of their phyfical greens, which they call Lock^ 
foojhe, 

I (hall now defcribe.the domeftic life of the Indians, and the traders 
among them. The Indians fettle themfelves in towns or villages after an 
eafy manner*,, the.houfes are not too clofe to incommode oi^- another, nor 
too far diftant for focial defence. If the nation where the Englifti, traders 
relide, is at war with the French, or their red confederates, which is the 
fame, their houfes are built in the middle of the town, .if defired, on ac¬ 
count of greater fecurity. But if they are at peace with each other, both : 
the Indians and traders chufe to fettle at a very convenient diftance, for the 
fake of their live ftock, efpecially the latter, for the Indian youth are as 
deftrudive to the pigs and poultry, as fo many young wolves , or foxes. 
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TKeir parents now only give them ill names for fuch mifcondudl, calling, 
them mad •, but the mifchievous, and thievilh, were formerly fure to be 
dry-fcratched, which punilhment hath been already defcribed. 

Mofl: of the Indians have clean, neat, dwelling honfes, white-waflied 
within and without, either with decayed oyfter-fliells, coarfe-chalk, or 
white marly clay •, one or other of which, each of our Indian nations 
abounds with, be they ever fo far diftant from the fea-fliore ; the Indians, 
as well as the traders, ufually decorate their fummer-houfes with this fa¬ 
vourite white-waih.—The former have likewife each a corn-houfe, fowl- 
houfe, and a hot-houfe, or ftove for winter ; and fo have the traders 
likewife feparate ftore-houfes for their goods, as well as to contain the pro¬ 
per remittances received in exchange. 

The traders hot-houfes are appropriated to their young-rifing prolific fa¬ 
mily, and their welhpleafed attendants, who are always as kindly treated as 
brethren-, and their various buildings, are like towers in cities, beyond the 
common fize of thofe of the Indians. Before the Indians were corrupted by 
mercenary empirics, their good fenfe led them to efteem the traders among, 
them as their fecond fan, warming their backs with the Bricifh fleeces, and; 
keeping in their candle of life both by plentiful fupport, and continual pro- 
tedtion and fafety, from the fire-arms and ammunition which they annu¬ 
ally brought to them. While the Indians were fimple in manners, and un- 
corrupt in morals, the traders could not be reckoned unhappy j for they 
were kindly treated, and watchfully guarded,, by a fociety of friendly 
and fagacious people, and poflfelfed all the needful things to make a rea- 
fonable life eafy. Through all the Indian countries, every perfon lives at 
his own choice, not being forced in the leaft degree to any thing con¬ 
trary to his own inclination. Before that moft impolitic ftep of giving 
general licences took place, only a fufficient number of orderly reputable 
traders were allowed to traffic, and refide among the Indians: by which 
means the laft were kept under proper reftraint, were eafy in their minds, 
and peaceable, on account of the plain honed leflbns daily inculcated 
on them. But at prefent, moft of their countries fwarm with white people, 
who are generally the dregs and off-fcourings of our colonies. The de-- 
fcription is fo exceedingly difagreeable, that I fhall only obferve, the greater 
part of them could notably diftinguilh themfelves, among the moft profli- 
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gate by land or fea, no day of the week excepted, indeed the fabbath day 
is the worfl:. This is the true fituation of our Indian affairs,—the unavoid¬ 
able refult of ignorant and wicked clergymen fettled as Miffionaries on the 
frontiers; and of that pernicious pradlice of general licences, by which 
crowds of diforderly people infefl the Indian countries, corrupt their morals, 
and put their civilization out of the power of common means: the worft 
and meaneft may readily get nominal fecurity to intitle them to a trading 
licence •, and ill ufes are made of them with impunity. 

Till of late years, the honed traders lived among the Indians in the 
greateft plenty. They abounded with hogs, which made very firm ftreaked 
bacon, and much preferable to that in the Englifh fettlements chiefly ov/- 
ing to the acorns and hiccory-nuts they feed on : but the Indians are now 
grown fo proud and lazy, by having goods too cheap and plenty, that 
very few.raife any. There are at lead five times the number of trading houfes 
in all the wedern Indian nations, ‘fince general licences, through the wif- 
dom of our civil rulers, were fird granted, than was formerly, while expe¬ 
rience direfted South-Carolina to purfue and enforce proper meafurcs. Such 
a number of lewd, idle white favages are very hurtful to the honed 
part of the traders, by heightening the value of vegetables, efpecially in 
the time of light crops, to an exorbitant price *, for by inebriating the 
Indians with their nominally prohibited, and poifoning fpirits, they pur- 
chafe the neceffaries of life, at four or five hundred per cent cheaper, than 
the orderly traders *, which is a great check to the few, who have a love to 
the welfare of their country, and dridly obferve the laws of trade. Be- 
fides, thofe men decoy the intoxicated favages to defraud the old fair 
dealer every winter, of many thoufand pounds of dred deer-lkins, by the 
enchanting force of liquors, which, on account of their indolence and im¬ 
provident difpofition, intered abfolutely required him to credit them for: 
but when at the end of their mad career, they open their didrafled eyes, 
and bitterly inveigh againd the tempting authors of their nakednefs, then 
there is the fame neceffity of truding them a-new for the next feafon’s hunt, 
and likewife the fame improbability, either of better fuccefs, or any fort of 
redrefs •, for family jobs mud not be interrupted or retarded on any ac¬ 
count. 
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The induflrious old traders have ftill a plenty of hogs, which they raife 
in folds, moftly on the weeds of the fields during the whole time the crops 
are in the ground ; likewifc fome hundreds of fowls at once,—plenty of 
venifon,—the dried flefii of bears and buffalos,—wild turkeys, ducks, 
geefe, and pigeons, during the proper feafon of their being fat and plenty \ 
for the former fort of fowls are lean in the fummer, and the others are 
in thefe moderate climates only during the winter, for they return north¬ 
ward with the fun. The buffalos are now become fcarce, as the thoughilefs and 
wafteful Indians ufed to kill great numbers of them, only for the tongues 
and marrow-bones, leaving the red of the carcafes to the wild beads. 
The traders commonly make bacon of the bears in winter ; but the Indians 
modly flay ofi^ a thick tier of fat which lies over the flefh, and the latter 
they cut up into fmall pieces, and thrud them on reeds, or fuckers of fwecc- 
taded hiccory or faflafras, which they barbecue over a flow fire. The 
fat they fry into clear well-taded oil, mixing plenty of faflafras and 
wild cinnamon with it over the fire, which keeps fweet from one winter 
to another, in large earthen jars, covered in the ground. It is of a 
light digedion, and nutritive to hair. All who are acquainted with its qua¬ 
lities, prefer it to any oil, for any ufe whatfoever : fmooth Florence is 
not to be compared in this refpeft with rough America. 

I have known gentlemen of the niced tade, who on the beginning of 
their fird trip into the Indian country, were fo greatly prejudiced againd 
eating bears-flefh, that they vehemently proteded, they would as foon eat 
part of a barbecued rib of a wolf, or any other bead of prey, as a fpare- 
rib of a young bear •, but, by the help of a good appetite, which their ex- 
ercife and change of air procured, they ventured to tade a little ; and 
prcfently they fed on it more plentifully than others, to make up the 
lofs they had fudained by their former fqueamilhnefs and negled. In the 
fpring of the year, bear-bacon is a favourite difh with the traders, along 
with herbs that the woods afford in plenty \ efpecially with the young tops 
of poke, the root of which is a very drong poifon. And this method 
they purfue year by year, as a phyfical regimen, in order to purge their 
blood. 

Buffalo flefh is nothing but beef of a coarfer grain, though of a fweeter 
tade than the tame fort: elk-flefh has the like affinity to venifon. The deer 
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ar# very fat in winter, by reafon of die great quantities of chefnuts, and 
various forts of acorns, that cover the boundlefs woods. Though moft 
of the traders who go to the remote Indian countries, have tame (lock, 
as already defcribed, and are very expert at fire-arms and ranging the woods 
a hunting •, yet every fervant that each of them fits out for the winter’s 
hunt, brings home to his mafter a large heap of fat barbecued brifkets, 
rumps, and tongues of buffalo and deer, as well as plenty of bear-ribs, 
which are piled on large racks : thefe are laid up and ufed not for ne- 
ceffity, but for the fake of variety. The traders carry up alfo plenty of 
chocolate, 'coffee, and fugar, which enables them with their numberlefs 
quantity of fowls-eggs, fruit, &c. to have puddings, pyes, pafties, fritters, 
and many other articles of the like kind, in as great plenty, as in the En- 
glifh fettlements. Several of the Indians produce fugar out of the fweet 
maple-tree, by making an incifion, draining the juice, and boiling it to a 
proper confiftence. 

Though in mofl of the Indian nations, the water is good, becaufe 
■of their high fituation, yet the traders very feldom drink any of it at 
home *, for the women beat in mortars tlreir flinty corn, till all the hulks 
are taken off, which having well fifted and fanned, they boil in large 
oarthen pots •, then ftraining off the thinnefl: part into a pot, they mix 
it with cold water, till it is fuificiently liquid for drinking : and when 
cold, it is both pleafant and very nourifhing; and is much liked even 
by the genteel ftrangers. The Indians always ufed mortars, inftead of 
mills, and they had them, with almofl every other convenience, when 
■we firfl opened a trade with them—they cautioufly burned a large log, 
to a proper level and length, placed fire a-top, and wet mortar round it, in 
order to give the utenfil a proper form : and when the fire was extinguifhed, 
or occafion required, they chopped the infide with their ftone-inftruments, 
patiently continuing the flow procefs, till they finifhed the machine to the 
intended purpofe. I have the pleafure of writing this by the fide of a Chik- 
kafah female, as great a princefs as ever lived among the ancient Peruvi¬ 
ans, or Mexicans, and fhe bids me be fure not to mark the paper wrong, 
after the manner of moft of the traders •, otherwife, it will fpoil the making 
good bread, or hommony, and of courfe beget the ill-will of our white 
women. 


Ifhall 
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I Ihall now defcribe their method of building houfes to fecure themfelves 
and their food from injury—They are a very dilatory people, and noted 
for procraftinating every thing that admits of the leaft delay : but they are 
the readicft, and quickeft of all people in going to fhed blood, and return¬ 
ing home; whence the traders fay, ‘‘ that an Indian is never in hafte., 
only when the devil is at his arfe/’ This proverb is fully verified by their 
method of building; for while the memory of the bleak pinching winds 
lafts, and they are covered with their winter-blackened fkins, they turn out 
early in the fpring, to ftrip clap-boards and cyprefs-bark, for the co¬ 
vering of their houfes: but in proportion as the fun advances, they 
ufualiy defift from their undertaking during that favourable feafon ; fay¬ 
ing, “ that in the time of warm weather, they generally plant in the 
fields, or go to war ; and that building houfes in the troublefome hot fum- 
mer, is a needlefs and foolifii affair, as it occafions much fweating,’*— 
which is the moft offenfive thing in life to every red warrior of manly 
principles. On this account, if we except the women chopping fire-wood 
for daily ufe, it is as rare to hear the found of an ax in their countries, 
as if they lived under the unheffpitabk torrid zone; or were nearly related to' 
the South-American animal Pigritia, that makes two or three days journey 
in going up a tree, and is as long in returning. When the cold weather ap¬ 
proaches, they return to their work, and neceflity forces them then to per¬ 
form what a timely precaution might have executed with much more eafe. 
When they build, the whole town, and frequently the neareft of their tribe 
in neighbouring towns, affift one another, well knowing that many hands 
make fpeedy work of that, which would have difeouraged any of them 
from ever attempting by himfelf. In one day, they build, daub with their 
tough mortar mixed with dry grafs, and thoroughly finiih, a good com¬ 
modious houfe. 

They firft trace the dimenfions of the intended fabric, and every one 
lias his talk preferibed him after the exaifleft manner. In a few hours 
they get the timber ready from the ftump : every piece being marked, 
it is readily applied to the proper place, in a great hurry, and fo very 
fccure, as if it were to fereen them from an approaching hurricane. Not- 
withftanding they build in this hafty manner, their houfes are commonly 
genteel and convenient. For their fummer houfes, they generally fix 
ilrong pofts of pitch-pine deep in the ground, which will laft for feveral 
ages—The trees of dried locuft, and faffafras, are likewife very durable, 
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The pofts are of an equal height; and the wall-plates are placed on top 
of thefe, in notches. Then they fink a large poll in the center of each 
gable end, and another in the middle of the houfe where the partition is 
to be, in order to fupport the roof-tree; to thefe they tie the rafters with 
broad fplinters of white oak, or hiccory, unlefs they make choice of fuch 
long fapplings, as will reach from fide to fide over the ridge hole, which,, 
with a proper notch in the middle of each of them, and bound as the other 
fort, lie very fecure. Above thofe, they fix either fplit fapplings, or three large 
winter canes together, at proper diftances, well tied. Again, they place 
above the wall-plates of both fidcs the houfe, a fufficient number of ftrong 
crooks to bear up the eave-boards: and they fallen each of them, both tOf 
one of the rafters and the wall-plate, with the bandages before deferibed. 
As the poplar tree is very foft, they make their eave-boards of it, with 
their fmall hatchets: having placed one on each fide, upon the crooks, ex¬ 
ceeding the length of the houfe, and jutting a foot beyond the wall, they 
cover the fabric with pine, or cyprefs clap-boards, which they can fplit rea¬ 
dily i and crown the work with the bark of the fame trees,, all of a proper 
length and breadth, which they had before provided. In order to fecure 
this covering from the force of the high winds, they put a fufficient number 
of long fplit fapplings above the covering of each fide, from end to end, 
and tie them fait to the end of the laths. Then they place heavy logs above, 
reding on the eave-boards, oppofite to each crook, which overlap each other 
on the oppofite fides, about two feet a-top, whereon they fix a convenient log^ 
and tie them together, as well as the laths to the former, which bind it 
together, and thus the fabric becomes a favage philofopher’s caftle, the fide 
and gables of which are bu-llet proof. The barrier towns cut port holes in 
thofe fummer houfes, daubing them over with clay, fo as an enemy canr 
not difeover them on the outfide;—they draw a circle round each of them 
in the infide of the houfe, and when they are attacked, they open their 
port holes in a trice, and fall to work. But thofe, that live more at eafe, 
indulge themfelves accordingly. Herein, they teach us to fecure our bar¬ 
rier fettlements with proper places of defence, before we flatter ourfelves 
with the uncertain hope of reaping what we plant, or grow fond of the 
fliowy parts of life. When the Britifh empire hath a fufficient plenty of 
drong frontier garrifons to protect fuch as the weak, and valuable colony of 
Wed Florida, fine and well furniffied houfes will foon rife of courfe. The- 
Indians always make their doors of poplar, bccaufe the timber is large, 
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and very light when feafoned, as well as eafy to be hewed ; they cut the 
tree to a proper length, and fplit it with a maul and hard wooden wedges, 
when they have indented it a little, in convenient places with their fmall 
hatchets. They, often make a door of one plank in breadth, but, when it 
requires two planks, they fix two or three crofs bars to the inner fide, at a 
proper diftance, and bore each of them with a piece of an old gun barrel, 
heated and battered for the purpofe, and few them together with ftraps 
of a Ihaved and wet buffalo hide, which tightens as it dries, and it is 
almofl as ftrong as if it were done with long nails, riveted in the ufual manner. 
Thus, they finifh their fummer houfe of pleafure, without any kind of iron, 
or working tools ,whatfoever, except a fmall hatchet of iron (that formerly 
was a long fharpened ftone) and a knife; which plainly fhews them to be 
ingenious, and capable of attaining all the liberal arts and fciences, under 
a proper cultivation. 

The clothing of the Indians being very light, they provide themfelves for 
the winter with hot-houfes, whofe properties are to retain, and reflefl the 
heat, after the manner of the Dutch ftoves. To raife thefe, they fix deep 
in the ground, a fufficient number of flrong forked polls, at a proportional 
diftance, in a circular form, all of an equal height, about five or fix feet 
above the furface of the ground : above thefe, they tie very fecurely large 
pieces of the heart of white oak, which are of a tough flexible nature, in¬ 
terweaving this orbit, from top to bottom, with pieces of the fame, or the 
like timber. Then, in the middle of the fabric they fix very deep in the 
ground, four large pine pofts, in a quadrangular form, notched a-top, 
on which they lay a number of heavy logs, let into each other, and 
rounding gradually to the top. Above this huge pile, to the very top, 
they lay a number of long dry poles, all properly notched, to keep 
ftrong hold of the under pofts and wall-plate. Then they weave them thick 
with their fplit fapplings, and daub them all over about fix or feven inches 
thick with tough clay, well mixt with withered grafs: when this cement is 
half dried, they thatch the houfe with the longeft fort of dry grafs, 
that their land produces. They firft lay on one round tier, placing 
a fplit fappling a-top, well tied to different parts of the under pieces 
of timber, about fifteen inches below the eave: and, in this manner, 
they proceed circularly to the very fpire, where commonly a pole is fixed, 
that difplays on the top the figure of a large carved eagle. At a fmall dif- 
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fiance below which, four heavy logs are ftrongly tied together acrofs, in a? 
quadrangular form,, in order to fecure the roof from the power of envioua^ 
blafts. The door of this winter palace, is commonly about four feet high, 
and fo narrow as not to admit two to enter it abreaft, with a winding paf- 
fage for the fpace of fix or feven feet, to fecure themfelves both from 
the power of the bleak winds, and of an invading enemy. As they ufually 
build on rifing ground, the floor is often a yard lower than the earth, 
which ferves them as a breaft work againfl: an enemy : and a fmall peeping 
window is level with the fiirface of the outfide ground, to enable them to 
rake any lurking invaders in cafe of an attack. As they have no metal to 
refled the heat ^ in the fail of the year, as foon as the fun begins to lofe 
his warming power, fome of the women make a large Are of dry wood, with 
which they chiefly provide themfelves, but only from day to day, through- 
their thoughtlefsners of to-morrow. When the fire is a little more than half 
burnt down, they cover it over with aflies, and, as the heat declines, they 
ftrike off fome of the top embers, with a long cane,. wherewith each of. 
the couches, or broad feats, is confiantly provided *, and this method they 
purfue from time to time as need requires, till the fire is expended,, 
which is commonly about day-light. While the new fire is burning down,,, 
the houfe, for want of windows and air, is full , of hot fmoky darknefs ; and 
all "this time, a number of them lie on their broad bed places, with their 
heads wrapped up. 

The infideof their houfes is furnifhed with genteel couches to fit, and lio 
upon, raifed on four forks of timber of a proper height, to give the fwarming 
fleas fome trouble in their attack, as they, are not able to reach them at one 
fpring: they tie with fine white oak fplinters, a fufficient quantity of mid> 
dle-fized canes of proper dimenfions, to three or four bars of the fame fort, 
which they faflen above the frame j and they put their mattreffes a-top, 
which are made of long cane fplinters. Their bedding confifts of the 
Ikins of wild beads, fuch as of buffalos, panthers, bears, elks, and 
deer, which they drefs with the hair on, as fofc as velvet. Their male 
children they chufe to raife on the fkins of panthers, on account of the 
communicative principle, which they reckon all nature is poffeft of, 
in conveying qualities according to the regimen that is followed : 
and, as the panther is endued with many qualities, beyond any of 
his fellow animals in the American woods, as fmelling, ftrength, cun¬ 
ning. 
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aing, and a prodigious fpring, they reckon fuch a bed is the firft rudi¬ 
ments of war. But it is worthy of notice, they change the regimen ia 
nurturing their young females; thefe they Jay on the fkins of fawns, or 
buffalo calves, becaufe they are diy and.timorous : and, if the mother be in- 
difpofed by ficknefs, her neareft female relation fuckles the child, but only 
till fhe recovers. This praftice gives a friendly leffon to fnch mothers, 
who, oftrich like, as foon as the tender infant fucks in the firft breath of 
air, commit it to the fwarthy. breads of a foetid. African to graft it on her 
grofs dock. 

Their dools they cut out of poplar wood, all of one piece, and of a 
convenient height and fliape. Their cheds are made of clap-boards fewed 
to crofs bars with fcraped wet buffalo drings. Their domedic utenfils con- 
lid of earthen pots, pans, jugs, mugs, jars, &c. of various antiquated 
forts, which would have puzzled Adam, to have given them dgnificant 
names. Their wooden difhes, and fpoons made of wood and buffalo 
horn, diew fomething of a newer invention and date, being of nicer work- 
manfhip, for the fculpture of the lad is plain, and reprefents things that 
are within the reach of their own ideas. 

Every town has a large edifice, which with propriety may be called the 
mountain houfe, in comparifon of thofe already deferibed. But the only, 
difference between it, and the winter houfe or dove, is in its dimenfions, 
and application. It is ufually built on the top of a hill; and, in that fepa- 
rate and imperial date houfe, the old beloved men and head warriors meet 
on material bufinefs; or to divert themfelves, and fead and dance with the 
red of the people. They furnifh the infide with genteel couches, either 
to fit or lie on, about feven feet wide, and a little more in length, with a 
defeent towards the wall, to fecure them from falling off v/hen afieepo 
Every one takes his feat, according to his reputed merit; a worthlefs cox¬ 
comb dare not be guilty of the lead intrufion—fhould he attempt it, he is 
ordered to.his proper place, before the multitude, with the vileddifgrace, 
and bears their dinging laughter. This may not be an unprofitable leffoa 
to fome of, our young red coated men, , who never traverfed the rough, 
bloody fields of Flanders; they would be more refpedled if they v*^ere more 
moded, and difplayed fuperior virtues to thofe whom they affed to defpife. 
Thou, who beaded of the noble blood of the Scipios running in thy vein.% 

dod:,. 
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doft thou equal the brave adions of the Scipios^? If not, thou art a dlf- 
grace to them; their virtue would renounce thee, and fhould make thee 
afhamed to own them. 

Formerly, the Indians made very handfome carpets. They have 
a wild hemp that grows about fix feet high, in open, rich, level lands, 
and which ufually ripens in July : it is plenty on our frontier fettlements. 
When it is fit for ufe, they pull, fteep, peel, and beat it j and the 
old women fpin it off the diftaffs, with wooden machines, having fome 
clay on the middle of them, to haften the motion. When the coarfe 
thread is prepared, they put it into a frame about fix feet fquare, 
and inftead of a (buttle, they thruft through the thread with a long 
cane, having a large ftring through the web, which they fliifc at every 
fecond courfe of the thread. When they have thus finiihed their arduous 
labour, they paint each fide of the carpet with fuch figures, of various 
colours, as their fruitful imaginations devife; particularly the images of 
thofe birds and beads they are acquainted with; and likewife of them- 
felves, afting in their focial, and martial ftations. There is that due pro¬ 
portion, and fo much wild variety in the defign, that would really ftrike a 
curious eye with pleafure and admiration. J. W—t, Efq; a moil (kilful 
linguid in the Mufkohge dialed, affures me, that time out of mind they 
pafTed the woof with a (buttle ; and they have a couple of threddles, which 
they move with the hand fo as to enable them to make good difpatch, 
fomething after our manner of weaving. This is fufficiently confirmed by 
their method of working broad garters, fafhes, (liot-pouches, broad belts, 
and the like, which are decorated all over with beautiful (Iripes and 
chequers. Probably, their method of weaving is fimilar to the prac¬ 
tice of the eaftern nations, when they came from thence, during the in¬ 
fant (fate of arts and fciences. People who were forced to get their daily 
bread in the extenfive defarts with their bows and arrows, and by gathering 
herbs, roots, and nuts, would not be fond of making new experiments, 
but for the necelTities of common life •, and certainly they would not have 
chofen a more troublefome method of clothing themfelves, if they knew 
an eafier and quicker manner of effedling it—whoever knows any thing of an 
Indian, will not accufe him of that fin. 
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The women are the chief, if not the oniy manufacfturers; the men Judae 
that if they performed that office, it would exceedingly depreciate them. The 
weight of the oar lies on the women, as is the cafe with the German Americans. 

In the winter feafon, the women gather buffalo’s hair, a fort of coarfe 
brown curled wool > and having fpun it as fine as they can, and properly 
doubled it, they put fmall beads of different colours upon the yarn, as 
they work it: the figures they work in thofe fmall webs, are generally 
uniform, but fometimes they diverfify them on both fides. The Cho-ktah- 
weave ffiot-pouches, which have railed work infide and outfide. They 
likewife make turkey feather blankets with the long feathers of the neck 
and bread: of that large fowl—they twift the inner end of the feathers very 
fall into a ftrong double thread of hemp, or the inner bark of the mul¬ 
berry tree,- of the fize and ftrength of coarfe twine, as the fibres are fuffi- 
ciently fine, and they work it in the manner of fine netting. As the fear 
thers are long and glittering, this fort of blankets is not only very warm,, 
but pleafing to the eye.. 

They make beautiful ftone pipes; and the Cheerake the bed: of any o£ 
the Indians: for their mountainous country contains many different forts and 
colours of foils proper for fuch ufes. They eafily form them with their to* 
mohawks, and afterward finifh them in any defired form with their knives v 
the pipes being of a very foft quality till they are fmoked with, and iffed 
to the fire, when they become quite hard. They are often a full fpan long, 
and the bowls are about half as large again as thofe of our Englifh pipes. 
The fore part of each commonly runs out with a fharp peak, two or three 
fingers broad, and a quarter of an inch thick—on both Tides of the bowl,, 
kngthwife, they cut feveral pidures with a great deal of flcill and labour ; 
fuch as a buffalo and a panther on the oppofite Tides of the bowl a rabbit 
and a fox ; and, very often, a man and a woman puris naturalihus. Their 
fculpture cannot much be commended for its modefty. The favages work 
fo flow, that one of their artifts is two months at a pipe with his kniffi, before 
he finiflies it: indeed, as before obferved, they are great enemies to pro.- 
£ufe fweating, and are never in a hurry about a good thing. The ftems are 
commonly made of foft wood about two feet long, and an inch thick, cut 
into four fquarcs, each fcooped till they join very near the hollow of the 
ftem : the beaus always hollow the fquares, except a little at each corner to- 
hold them together, to which they fallen a parcel of bellrbuttons, different 
3. fort's-, 
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forts of fine feathers, and feveral fmall battered pieces of copper kettles 
hammered, round deer-fkin thongs, and a red painted fcalp ; this is a 
boafting, valuable, and fuperlative ornament. According to their ftandard, 
fuch a pipe conftitutes the [poflefTor, a grand beau. They fo accurately 
carve, or paint hieroglyphic charadlers on the ftem, that all the vvar-a6tions, 
and the tribe of the owner, with a great many circumftances of things, are 
fully delineated. This may feem ftrange to thofe who are unacquainted 
with the ancient fkill of the Egyptians this way, and the prefent knowledge 
of the Turkifh mutes. But fo it is, and there is not perhaps the like num¬ 
ber of mimic mutes on the face of the earth, nor ever were among the old 
Greek or Roman Pantomimi, as with the Indian Americans, for reprefent- 
ing the great and minute things of life, by different^ geftures, movements 
of the body, and expreflive countenances •, and at the fame time they are 
perfectly underftood by each other. 

They make the handfomeft clothes balkets, I ever faw, confidering their 
materials. They divide large fwamp canes, into long, thin, narrow fplin- 
ters, which they dye of feveral colours, and manage the workmanfhip fo 
well, that both the infide and outfide are covered with a beautiful variety 
of pleafing figures; and, though for the fpace of two inches below the 
upper edge of each, balket, it is worked into one, through the other 
parts they are worked afunder, as if they were two joined a-top by fome 
ftrong cement. A large neft confifts of eight or ten balkets, contained 
within each other. Their dimenfions are different, but they ufually make 
the outfide ballcet about a foot deep, a foot and an half broad, and almoft 
a yard long. 

The Indians, by reafon of our fupplying them fo cheap with every 
fort of goods, have forgotten the chief part of their ancient mechani¬ 
cal ll^ill, fo as not to be well able now, at leaft for fome years, to live 
independent of us. Formerly, thofe balkets which the Cheerake made, 
were fo highly efteemed even in South Carolina, the politeft of our colo¬ 
nies, for domeftic ufefulnefs, beauty, and Ikilful variety, that a large neft 
of them coft upwards of a moidore. 

They make earthen pots of very different lizcs, lb as to contain from 
two to ten gallons-, large pitchers to carry watery bowls, dilhes, platters, 
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hafons, and a prodigious number of other veffels of fuch antiquated forms, 
as would be tedious to defcribe, and impoffible to name. Their method of 
glazing them, is, they place them over a large fire of fmoky pitch pine, 
which makes them fmooth, black, and firm. Their lands abound with 
proper clay, for that ufe •, and even with porcelain, as has been proved by 
experiment. 

They make perhaps the fineft bows, and the fmoothefi: barbed arrows, 
of all mankind. On the point of them is fixed either a fcooped point 
of buck-horn, or turkey-cock fpurs, pieces of brafs, or flint ftone. The 
latter fort our fore-fathers ufed, which our witty grandmothers call elf- 
ftones, and now rub the cows with, that are fo unlucky as to be Ihot by 
night fairies. One of thofe flint arrow-points is reckoned a very extraor¬ 
dinary blefling in a whole neighbourhood of old women, both for the former 
cure, as well as a prefervative againft every kind of bewitching charm. 

No people are more expert than the Indians in the ufe of fire-arms, 
and the bow and quiver: they can frefh flock their guns, only with a 
fmall hatchet and a knife, and ftreighten the barrels, fo as to Ihoot with 
proper diredion. They likewife alter, and fix all the fprings of the lock, 
with others of the fort they may have out of ufe but fuch a job cofts 
the red artift about two months work. 

They are good fadlers, for they can finifli a faddle with their ufual 
inftruments, without any kind of iron to bind the work: but the fliape 
of it is fo antiquated and mean, and fo much like thofe of the Dutch Weft- 
Indians, that a perfon would be led to imagine they had formerly met, and 
been taught the art in the fame fchool. The Indians provide themfelves 
with a quantity of white oak boards, and notch them, fo as to fit the 
faddle-trees ; which confifl of two pieces before, and two behind^^croffing 
each other in notches, about three inches below the top ends of the frame. 
Then they take a buffalo green hide, covered with its winter curls, and 
having properly fhaped it to the frame, they few.it with large thongs of the 
fame fkin, as tight and fecure as need be •, when it is thoroughly dried, it 
appears to have all the properties of a cuirafs faddle. A trimmed bear- 
ikin ferves for a pad i and formerly, their bridle was only a rope round the 
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horfe’s neck, with which they guided him at pleafure. M'oft of the 
Ghoktah ufe that method to this day. 

It is ft'range that ail the Indians mount a horfe on the olF fide as we term- 
it, efpecially as their horfes were originally brought from Europe. la¬ 
the Choktah country, when I was going to a great ball play, at aconfider- 
abic diftance off, in company with feveral of the head-warnors, we alighted 
at a cool ffream of water, to fmoke, and drink parched corn-flour and 
water, according to our ufual cuftom in the woods—when we again fee. 
off, wejefted each other for mounting on the wrong fide. They urged it 
was moft natural, and commodious, to put the right foot into the ftirrup, 
and at the fame time lay hold of the mane with the ftrongeft hand, inftead 
of Lifing either of the farthermoff or oppofite ones,, as they term the left. 
They carried it againfl: me by a majority of voices, whooping and laughing:, 
but, as they were boafting highly, of the fwiftnefs of their horfes, and their 
flcill in riding and guiding them, much better with a rope than with a 
bridle, I refolved to convince them of their miftake for. as the horfe I 
rode was juilly named Eagle, and reckoned the fwifteff of any in the Chile- 
kafah country, I invited them to a trial by way of diver.fion,, in fo merry a 
feafon, and they gladly accepted the offer. We ranged ourfelves in a broad, 
row, on each fide of the wood path, which was rather narrow and crooked,, 
as is the cafe in their countries—they allowed me to take the center, and 
at the whoop fignal of the by-ftanders we ftarted. My horfe being ufed 
to fuch dlverfibn foon left them behind, a confiderable diftance ; prefently 
I luckily difeovered a fwampy thicket, a-head on my right hand, which, 
ran almoft our dired courfe along-fide of a creek. As the wild courfers 
chiefly followed one another, according to their general cuftom, Lthere flev/- 
acrofs, and led two of them off the path, into the thicket covered, with high 
brambles. I had little trouble in difpofing of the reft; my whooping,^ 
and crackjng the whip, fent each of them along with his neighbour, at full 
fpeed, and I continued them fo a great way : for, as their horfes were 
frightened, the riders had no command over them, with their-boafted neck, 
bridles. The horfes, at laft, brought them out into the open woods, to. 
tlieir great joy, when they whooped and hallooed, as defpifing what they 
had undergone j. they were however in a difmal pickle. P’or it being their 
auftom to carry their ornaments, and looking glaffes over their Iboulder, 
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on fuch public occafions, my companions were fully trimmed out, and did 
not drip themfeives, as they expected no fuch difafter. By (looping to fave 
themfelves from being difmounted, their favourite looking glafies were (liat- 
tered to pieces, the paint moftly rubbed off their faces, their (kins of fmall 
hawks, and tufts of fine plumes, torn from their heads, and their other or¬ 
naments, as well as their clothing and (Icin, (liared alfo in the misfortune. As 
foon as they could (lop their horfes, they alighted : and, when I had done 
laughing at them, they according to cuftom, faid only, La phene^ “ O 
ftrange The Indians are very happy in not (hewing the lead emotion 
of anger, for any mifchance that befalls them, in their fpord'ul exercifes. I 
jeded them in commending the fwiftnefs of their horfes, even through a 
bramble thicket, and applauded their {k'lW in fitting, and guiding them 
fo well, by the help of their neck bridles. By this time, the hindmod 
of our company came up, who laughed heartily at the fight of our 
tattered horfemen, and told them, that they expefled I would jockey 
them in fome fuch manner. But the young ambitious heroes afcribed 
the whole difader only to the vicioufnefs of my horfe, faying he was 
mad.” 

From what hath been already faid, it mud be evident, that with proper 
cultivation, they would fliine in higher fpheres of life ; and it is not an 
eafy matter to feduce them from their fuppofed intereds, to the incoherent 
projeds, that our home-bred politicians confidently devife over their (park- 
ling bowls and decanters. The friendly and warlike Indians have an intenfe 
affeflion to their country and people, and fo have the Britifii Americans : and 
whatever fome may think of the colonids martial abilities, our wife datefmen 
may be foon convinced, that they will be able to maintain all the invalu¬ 
able blelTings of free men for themfelves, and convey them to their pode- 
rity in their purity and ludre, according to the old Englilh conditution, 
which is built on plain whoiefo-mc laws, and not on the fophifms of 
tyranny. 

This leads me to fpeak of the Indian method of government.—In ge¬ 
neral, it confids in a fcederal union of the whole fociety for mutual fafety. 
As the law of nature appoints no frail mortal to be a king, or ruler, 
over his brethren j and humanity forbids the taking away at pleafure^ the 
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life or property of any who obey the good laws of their country, they con- 
fider that the tranfgreflbr ought to have his evil deeds retaliated upon him- 
felf in an equal manner. The Indians, therefore, have no fuch titles or 
perfons, as emperors, or kings-, nor an appellative for fuch,, in any of their 
dialeas. Their higheft title, either in military or civil life, fignifies only 
a Chieftain : they have no words to exprefs defpotic power, arbitrary kings, 
opprefled, or obedient fubjeds neither can they form any other ideas of 
the former, than of “ bad war chieftains of a numerous family, who in- 
flaved the reft.” The power of their chiefs, is an empty found. They 
can only perfuade or diffuade the people, cither by the force of good-na¬ 
ture and clear reafoning, or colouring things, fo as to fuit their prevail 
ing palTions. It is reputed merit alone, that gives them any titles of 
diftindion above the meaneft of the people. If we conned with this their 
opinion of a theocracy, it does not promife well to the reputed eftablifti- 
ment of extenfive and puiffant Indian American empires. When any national 
affair is in debate, you may hear every father of a family fpeaking in his 
houfe on the fubjed, with rapid, bold language, and the utmoft freedom 
that a people can ufe. Their voices, to a man, have due weight in every 
public ajffair, as it concerns their welfare alike. Every town is independent: 
of another. Their own friendly compad continues the union. An obfti- 
nate war leader will fometimes commit ads of hoftility, or make peace for 
his own town, contrary to the good liking of the reft of the nation. But 
a few individuals are very cautious of commencing war on fmall occaftons, 
without the general confent of the head men: for Ihould it prove un- 
fuccefsful, the greater part would be apt to puniOi them as enemies, 
becaufe they abufed their power, which they had only to do good to 
the fociety. They arc very deliberate in their councils, and never give 
an immediate anfwer to any mefiage fent them by ftrangers, but fiiffer 
fome nights firft to elapfe. They reafon in a very orderly manner,- 
with much coolnefs and good-natured language, though they may dif¬ 
fer widely in their opinions. Through refped to the filent audience, the 
fpeaker always addreffes them in a ftanding pofture. In this manner 
they proceed, till each of the head men hath given his opinion on the 
point in debate. Then they fit down together, and determine upon the 
affair. Not the lead paflionate exprelfion is to be heard among them^ and 
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they behave with the greateft civility to each other. In all their dated ora¬ 
tions they have a beautiful modeft way of expreffing their didike of ill 
things. They only fay, “ it is not good, goodly, or commendable.” 
And their whole behaviour, on public occafions, is highly worthy of imita¬ 
tion by fome of our Britilh fenators and lawyers. 

Mod of their regulations are derived from the plain law of nature. Na¬ 
ture’s fchool contemns all quibbles of art, and teaches them the plain eafy 
rule, “ do to others, as you would be done by d’ when they are able, with¬ 
out greater damage to themfelves, than benefit to their creditor, they dif- 
charge their honed debts. But, though no difputes pafs between them on 
fuch occafions, yet if there be fome heart-burnings on particular affairs, as 
foon as they are publicly known, their red Archimagus, and his old beloved 
men, convene and decide, in a very amicable manner, when both parties 
become quite eafy. They have no Gompulfive power to force the debtor to 
pay, yet the creditor can didrain his goods or chattels, and judly fatisfy 
himfelf without the lead interruption—and, by one of his relations, he fends 
back in a very civil manner, the overplus to the owner. Thefe indances 
indeed feldom happen, for as they know each other’s temper, they, are very 
cautious of irritating, as the confequences might one day prove fatal—they 
never fcold each other when fober—they conceal their enmity be it ever fo 
violent, and will converfe together with fmooth kind language, and an. 
©bilging eafy behaviour, while envy is preying on their heart. In general, 
they are very pundual in paying what they owe among themfelves, but 
they are grown quite carelefs in difcharging what they owe to the traders, 
fince the commencement of our dedrudive plan of general licences. “ An 
old debt,” is a proverbial expreffion. with them, of “ nothing.” 

There are many petty crimes which their young people are guilty of,— 
to which our laws annex fevere punifhment, but their’s only an ironical 
way of jeding. They commend the criminal before a large audience, for 
pradifing the virtue,, oppofite to the crime, that he is known to be guilty 
of. If it is for theft, they praife his honed principles •, and they com¬ 
mend a warrior for having behaved valiantly againd the enemy, when 
he aded cowardly; they introduce the minuted circumdances of the 
affair,, with fevere farcafms which wound deeply. I have known them- 
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to fcrike tlicir delinquents with thofe fv/eetened darts, fo good na- 
cured!/ and fkilfully, that they would fooner die by torture, than renew 
t’;eir lhame by repeating the adlions. In this they exceed many chriftians. 
They are capable of being Hiamed out of their ill habits, and their method 
of cure is exceedingly more proper and merciful, than wbat we apply. 
Stripes and fines only inflame the diftemper; when inflided publicly for 
petty crimes, the culprit lofes what is mofi valuable to human nature, the 
lenfe of Ibame. He that watches for perfons crimes, to benefit and enrich 
himfelf at their damage, and the ruin of their families, is an enemy to fo- 
ciety. If it is beneath our dignity to learn from the untaught Indian, let 
us turn to the records of Athens, Sparta, and Rome. When their flaves 
were guilty of intemperance, they expofed them before their children, and 
thus fheweei them its deformity. And, by that, they infufed into them 
an early fhame and abhorrence of vice, and a great love of virtue. 

Formerly, the Indian law obliged every town to work together in one body, 
m fovving or planting their crops ; though their fields are divided by proper 
marks, and their harveft is gathered feparately. The Cheerake and Muf- 
kohge ftill obferve that old cufiom, which is very necefiary for fuch idle 
people, in their element. The delinquent is affeffed more or lefs, according 
to his negleft, by proper officers appointed to colle(51; thofe affeffiments, 
which they firidcly fulfil, without the leaft interruption, or exemption of 
-any able perfon. They are likewife bound to affift in raffing 'public edi¬ 
fices. They have not the lead trace of any other old compulfive law 
among them *, and they did not ftand in need of any other in their date. 
As they were neither able nor defirous to obtain any thing more than 
a bare fupport of life, they could not credit their neighbours beyond a mor- 
fel of food, and that they liberally gave, whenever they called. Mod ,of 
tjiem obferve that hofpitable cudom to this day. Their throwing away all 
their old provifions, as impure food, whenjcver the new harveft was fanfti- 
fied, helped greatly to promote a fpirit of hofpitality. Their wants, and 
daily exercife in fearch of needful things, kept them honeft. Their igno¬ 
rance of the gay part of life, helped in a great meafure to preferve their 
virtue. In their former date of fimplicity, the plain law of nature was 
enough i but, as they are degenerating very fad from their ancient fimpli¬ 
city, they, without doubt, mud have new laws to terrify them from com- 
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raltting new crimes, according to tlie ufage of other nations, who mukipljr 
their laws, in proportion, to the exigencies of time. 

I fhall now give their opinion of our focial and military virtues -, which 
joined with the foregoing, will fet the Indians in' a yet clearer light. We 
can trace people by their opinion of things,- as well as if we faw them prac- 
tife them, Moft of them blame us for ufing a provident care in domeflic 
life, calling it a flaviOi temper: they fay we are covetous, becaufe we 
do not give our poor relations fuch a fhare of our pofleffions, as would' 
keep them from want. There are but few of themlelves we can blame, 
on account of thefe crimes, for they are very kind and liberal to every 
one of their own tribe, even to the laft morfel of food they enjoy. When 
we recriminate on. the penurious temper of any of their people, they fay, if 
our accufation be true, we by our ill examples tainted them on that 
head, for their fore-fathers were endued with all the virtues. They fre¬ 
quently tell us, that though we are poffefled of a great deal of yellow and 
white itone, of black people, horfes, cows,, hogs, and every thing eUe our 
hearts delight in—yet they create us as much toil and pain, as if we had 
none, inftead of that eafe and pleafure, which flow from enjoyment j 
therefore we are truly poor, and deferve pity inftead of envy : they wifli 
fome of their honed warriors to have thefe things, as they would know 
how to life them aright,, without placing, their happinefs, or merit, 
in keeping them, which would be of great fervice to the poor, by 
dlffufing them with a liberal hand. They fay, they have often feen a 
panther in the woods, with a brace of large fat bucks at once, near a 
cool dream ; but that they had more fenfe than to value, the bead, on ac¬ 
count of his large poITeflions: on the contrary, they hated his bad princi¬ 
ples, becaufe he would needlefsl'y dedroy, and covetoufly engrofs, the’good' 
things he could not ufe himfelf, nor would allow any othercreature to fliare of, 
though ever fo much pinched with hunger. They reckon, if we made a true 
edimate of things, we diould confider the man without any falfe props, and 
edeem him only by the law of virtue, which ennobles men by inlpiring 
them with good fentiments and a generous difpoficion ^, they, fay they are 
fare, from fundry obfervations, we fell to the highed bidder, our high 
titles of war, which were only due to brave men who had often fought the 
enemy with fuccefs in defence, of their country; that they had feen, even 
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in Charles-town, feveral young, lazy, deformed white men, with big 
bellies, who feemed to require as much help to move them along, as 
over-grown old women ; yet they underftood thefe were paid a great deal 
of our beloved yellow ftone for bearing the great name of warriors, which 
(hould be kept facred from the effeminate tribe, even if they offered 
to purchafe it with their whole poffeffions.—That thefe titles fhould 
only be conferred on thofe who excel in martial virtue; otherwife, it 
-gives a falfe copy of imitation to the young warriors, and thereby expofes 
the whole body of the people to contempt and danger, by perverting the 
means which ought to fecure their lives and properties -, for, when a coun¬ 
try has none but helplefs people to guard it from hoftile attempts, it is li¬ 
able to become a prey to any ambitious perfons, who may think proper to 
invade it. They allow that corpulency is compatible with marking paper 
black with the goofe quill; and with ftrong-mouthed labour, or pleading 
at law ; becaufe old women can fit belt to mark, and.their mouths are al¬ 
ways the moft fharp and biting. But they reckon if our warriors had 
gained high titles by perfonal bravery, they would be at leaft in the lhape 
of men, if not of adive brilk warriors; for conftant manly exercife keeps 
a due temperament of body, and a juft proportion of fhape. They faid, 
fome were not fit even for the fervice of an old woman, much lefs 
for the difficult and lively exercifes which manly warriors purfue in their 
rough element—that they could never have gone to war, but bought their 
beloved, broad paper with yellow ftone, or it rauft have palfed from father 
to fon, like the reft of their poffelfions; and that by their intemperate me¬ 
thod of eating and drinking without proper exercife, they had transformed 
therafelves into thofe over-grown fhapes, which our weavers, taylors, and 
plaiters of falfe hair, rendered more contemptible. 

The old men tell us, they remember our colonies in their infant 
_that when the inhabitants were poor and few in number, they main¬ 
tained profperous wars againft the numerous combined nations of red people, 
who furrounded them on all Tides; becaufe in thofe early days, the law of 
reafon was their only guide. In that time of f.mplicity, they lived after 
the temperate manner of the red people. They copied after honeft nature, 
in their food, drefs, and every purfuit, both in domeftic and focial life. That 
unerring guide direfted them aright, as the event of things publicly de- 
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dared. But time is now grown perverfe and childifli, and has brought 
with it a flood of corrupting ills. Inftead of obferving the old beloved 
rule of temperance, which their honefl: forefathers ftridly purfued, they 
too often befot themfelves with bafe luxury, and thereby enervate all 
their manly powers, fo as to reduce themfelves to the {late of old women, 
and efleem martial virtue to confift in the unmanly bulk of their bodies, 
and the finenefs and colour of their glittering coats and jackets: whereas 
fuch forms and habits only enable the red people to fort the large buffalos, 
the fine-feathered parroquets, and wood-peckers—their religious, civil, 
and martial titles are conferred on the lean, as well as the fat-bodied, with¬ 
out minding whether their clothes are coarfe or fine, or what colour they 
are of. They fay, their titles of war invariably befpeak the man, as they 
always make them the true attendants of merit, never conferring the leaf! 
degree of honour on the worthkfs.—That corpulency, or a very genteel 
outward appearance, would be fo far from recommending any as war- 
leaders, that thofe qualities would render them fufpeded, till they gave 
fufficient proof of their capacity of ferving their country—that when any 
diftinguiflied themfelves by martial virtue, their fine clothes refleded ne\r 
beauties on the eyes of the people, who regard a genteel appearance, only 
on account of the fhining virtues of the gallant men who wear them. 

They often ridicule us, in our gay hours, that they have obferved our 
pominal warriors to value themfelves exceedingly on thofe unpleafant 
{napes and undue covering—that like contemptible fhining lizards, they 
fwelled their breafts almoft as big as their bellies, fpoke very fharp 
to the poor people who were labouring in diftrefs, frowned with ugly 
faces at them (whereas they ought to hav'e fmiled, in order to make 
their hearts cheerful,) and kept them off at a great diftance, with 
their hats in hand, as if they were black people. But fuch condud, 
always a fure token of cowardice, teftified with convincing clearnefs, 
they were unable to ad the part of even an honefl black man. The 
Indians imagine the corruption is become too general to be cured, with¬ 
out a thorough change of our laws of war, becaufe when the head is 
fick, the feet cannot be well: and as our capital towns and regular troops 
are much infeded with that depreffing and fhameful malady, they rec¬ 
kon our country places fuffer much more by our fat fine men. They 
fail not to flourifh away as much in their own favour, as againfl us, 
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faying, that though they are unlkilful in making the marks of our ugly 
lying books, which fpoii people’s honefty, yet they are duly taught in the 
honeO: volumes of nature, which always whifper in their ears, a ftrong 
leflbn of love to all of their own family, and an utter contempt of danger 
.in defence of their beloved country, at their own private cod •, that they 
confer titles of honour only on thofe who deferve them,—that the fpeak- 
ing trophies of war declare the true merit of their contented warriors, 
without having the leaft recourfe to any borrowed help. They fay, that the 
virtue even of their young women does not allow them to bear the leaft 
regard to any of the young men, on account of their glittering clothes, 
and that none of their warriors would exped it, nor their laws allow 
it, if ever their country ftiould unhappily produce fo contemptible an 
animal. Imitation is natural, and the red people follow virtue in the old 
track of their honeft fore-fathers, while we are bewildered by evil cuf- 
tom. 

As their own affairs He in a very narrow circle, it is difficult to im- 
'prefs them with a favourable opinion of the wifdom and juftice of our 
voluminous laws—They fay, if our laws were honeft, or wifely framed, they 
would be plain and few, that the poor people might underftand and re¬ 
member them, as well as the rich—That right and wrong, an honeft 
man and a rogue, with as many other names as our large crabbed books 
could contain, are only two contraries ; that fimple nature enables ev^ 
perfon to be a proper judge of promoting good, and preventing evil, either 
by -determinations, rewards, or puniffiments ; and that people cannot in 
juftice be accufed of violating any laws, when it is out of their power to 
have a proper knowledge of them. They reckon, that if our legiQators 
were not moved by fome oblique views, inftead of admg the part of mud- 
jifh, they would imitate the flcilful bee, and extrad the ufeful part of their 
unwieldy^ confufed, old books, and infert it in an honeft fmall one, that 
the poor people might be able to buy, and read it, to enable them to teach 
their rifing families to avoid fnares, and, keep them from falling into the 
power of out cunning fpeakers—who are not aftiamed to fcold and lie 
publLckly wlien they are well paid for it, but if intereft no longer 
tempted them to inforce hurtful lies for truth, would probably throw 
away all their dangerous quibbling books.—That the poor people might have 
cafy redrefs and juftice, this ftiould become a public concern., and the Go- 
7 vernor- 
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nor-Minggo, all the head warriors, and old beloved men, ftiould either en¬ 
tirely deftroy thofe books, or in an artful manner fend them to their enemy 
the French, in order to deftroy their conftitution : but they were of opi¬ 
nion, common fenfe would not allow even thofe to receive them, under 
any pretence whatfoever—therefore they ought to be burnt in the old year’s 
accurfed fire. By that means, the honeft poor could live in peace and 
quiet *, for now they were unable by poverty, or backward by their ho- 
nefty, to buy juftice, in paying thofe people of cunning heads and ftrong 
mouths to fpcak the truth : and the hearts of rich knaves muft then become 
honeft, as they would not needlefsly give thofe large bribes, for painting 
their black adions with a white colour.. 

They urge, that while litigious, expenlTve, and tedious fuits are either 
encouraged by our artful fpeakers, or allowed by our legiflators,- the ho¬ 
neft poor man will always be a great lofer; which is a crying evil. Be- 
caufe he is humble, modeft, and poor, his feeble voice cannot be heard. 
The combined body of the noify rich muft drown his complaints. His 
only fatisfadion is, that his heart is honeft, though that muft prove very 
fmall comfort to a wife crying over helplefs children, in a fmall wafte houfe. 
They fay, that as no people are born rogues, truth appears plain enough *, 
for its native drefs is always fimple, and it never refides in troubled wa¬ 
ters, but under the ftriking beams of the fun. It is not therefore juft,- 
ather to compel, or tempt people to buy juftice *, it lliould be free to all,, 
as the poor are not able to purchafe it. 

They affirm, that as all laws ffiould be enaded by the joint voice of the 
honeft part of the fociety for mutual good, if our great chieftain and his 
affiftants refufe altering thofe that are hurtful to the people, we ought to 
fet them afide on account of their ill principles, and for ftriving to fupport 
their own bad adions, by bad laws—that as wife free-men, we fbould 
with all fpeed chufe honeft men in their room, to ad the part of fa¬ 
thers of their country, and continue them juft as long as they behaved 
foch : for leading men are chofen only to do good to the people ; and 
whenever they make a breach of their truft, injuring the public good,, their 
places of courfe become vacant, and juftly d'evolve to the people, who con¬ 
ferred them. Our law, they fay, condemns little rogues, but why fliould 
it fpare great ones That we hang the former with-ftrong ropes of hemp,. 
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but we fhould firfl: do fo to, or fhorten the heads of, the latter, with a poi- 
foned tomohawk, as a juft emblem of their mifchievous poifoning condud. 

I told them, that the eftential part of our laws was fixed and unalterable, 
and alfo the fucceffion of each of our great chieftains, while they obfervc 
them faithfully, and order them to be honeftly executed, but no longer. 
That formerly when the people’s hearts became forely aggrieved, and bit¬ 
terly vexed, as pride for unlimited power, had made fome of the rulers 
heads giddy, the enraged community had ftiortened fome of them, and drove 
away others from corrupting the beloved land, without any poflibility of 
returning in fafety. May none of our prefent or future ftatefmen, by wilful 
mifeondud, and bad principles, be ever forced to appear at the dreadful 
bar of an abufed and enraged community ! for as they mete, fo it will 
furely be meted to them again. The Indian fyftem feems to coincide with 
the grand fundamental law—“ A natura lex, a virtute rex j” which the 
great conqueror of the eaft feelingly declared in his laft moments to be 
juft, by willing his crown to him who moft excelled in virtue. 

The ill opinion they entertain of our courts of judicature, may have rifen 
in fome degree from the wrphg information of our interpreters, who 
have occafionally accompanied them to the courts : but they generally 
retain a long time the firft impreflions they imbibe from any one they 
efteem One law caufe which the Chikkafah attended, proved tedious, and 
was carried contrary to their opinion of juftice and equity: on their re¬ 
turn to their own country, they faid, that two or three of their old 
women would have brought in a quicker, and honefter verdid. They 
compared our counfellors to the mercenary Choktah, who often kill 
people, and even one another, for the fake of a French reward, as they 
earneftly ftrove to draw fuffering truth to their own fide of the debate, and 
painted it contrary to its native form, with a deformed lying face. 

They tell us, that when their head-men are deliberating on public affairs, 
they difpaftionately examine things, and always fpeak the naked truth; for 
its honeft face hates a mafk, having nothing to hide from a fearching eye, 
and its drefs plain and fimple *, that people can as eafily diftinguifh it from 
fallhood, as light from darknefs, or clear and wholcfome water from that 
which is turbid and hurtful, without giving up their reafon to hired fpeakers, 
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who life their fquint eyes and forked tongues like the chieftains of the 
fnakes, (meaning rattle-fnakes) which deftroy harmlefs creatures for the 
fake of food. They fay, that the quotation of dark quibbles out of their 
old books, fhould be deemed as white paint over a black man’s face i or 
as black over one that is naturally white. They wonder that, as an honeft 
caufe is always plain, judgment is not given freely in its favour, and with¬ 
out the lead: delay and infift, that every bad caufe ftiould meet with a fuit- 
able and fevere award, in order to check vice, and promote virtue in focial 
life. 

One of the red Magi alked me, whether in our fcolding houfes, we did 
not always proportion the charges of the fuit in debate, to the value of the 
debt, or damages. Suggefting that it was wrong to make a perplexed fciencc 
of granting equity with any charges attending it, to honeft poor people *, 
that we fhould pity them on account of the diftrefles they labour under, 
and not in effed enflave or fine them becaufe they are poor. 

I told him and the reft of his brethren by way of excufe, that the 
different nature, and multiplicity of contrads in our great trading em¬ 
pire, with the immenfe difference that often happened between the eloquence 
and abilities of the contending parties, required a feries of decifions of 
right and wrong to be recorded in books, as an invariable precedent to 
direil future public determinations, in difputes of the like nature j that 
moft of our people were more unequal to each other in fine language 
than the bred lawyers *, and that none were fo fit to fearch, or could poflibly 
underftand thofe regifters as well as they, becaufe they fpent the chief 
part of their time on fuch fubjeefts. He granted that they might be ufe- 
ful members of the community, but doubted their honefty was too much, 
expofed to the alluring temptations of our rich people’s yellow ftone; and 
that though our fore-fathers were no doubt as wife and virtuous as we, 
yet they were but men, and fometimes had paffions to gratify, efpeci- 
ally in favour of a worthy and unfortunate friend, or relation, who was 
beloved. He faid, the length of ftealing time muft have naturally 
Occafioned fuch an event; and that our wife men ought to be fo far 
from quoting a wrong copy, as a fixed precedent, that they fhould erafe 
It out of their old court books, and profit by the foibles of the old, the 
wife and the good. 


At 
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At his requeft, 1 fpoke alfo of our {kilful phyficians and quack-doAors— 
I told him that the former commonly cured the Tick, or difeafed,, unlefs 
the malady was of an uncommon nature^or very dangerous by not applying 
in time, before it took root beyond the reach of any cure v but that the 
empirics feldom failed of poifoning their weak patients by flow degrees *, 
and that we had old women likewife who frequently did much good with 
bare fimples* He faid, if our phyficians ufed fimples in due time, to 
aflift nature, inftead of burning corrofive mixtures, they would have no« 
occafion to difmember poor people, cutting off their limbs in fo. horrid a 
manner, as feveral were reported to do; and that, if our law was fo weak as 
not to condemn thofe to death, who took away the lives of low innocent 
people, yet the ftrong feelings of nature ought to incite the furviving rela¬ 
tions of the murdered perfons,, to revenge their blood on the murderers, 
by beating them with long knobbed poles, while they were fenfible of pain, 
and as foon as they recovered a little, to cut off their ears and nofe with a 
dull knife, as in the cafe of adultery, m order to quench innocent blood, 
and teach unwary people to avoid and deteft the execrated criminals. Here, 
the red audience highly applauded the wifdom and juftice of his medical 
obfervations, be(iaufe they exatfily correl^onded with their own ftandard in 
fimilar cafes. 

Well, faid he, you have given us plainly to underffand die high effeem 
the Englifh bear to their people of cunning heads and ftrong mouths, 
and to the curers of ailments—If the former continue honeft when they 
have gained deep knowledge in. their old books ^ and the latter arc fuc- 
ecfsful in the killing, or healing quality of their ftrong medicines: We 
lliould rejoice, if you would likewife inform us, according to your written 
traditions, of the firft rife of Oahache, bringers of rain,” and of Ijhtor^ 
hooUo Echeto, high-priefts, popes, or arch-bilhops j” whether the fu- 
preme fatherly chieftain gave them from the beginning to the white people, 
or if not, how he came to give them afterward j and whether their lives 
give virtuous leffons to youth, to induce them to a ftrifl obfervance of the 
divine law, as modefty and humility ftiould always appear in the Ipeech: 
and behaviour of public teachers, on account of their charming influence— 
Inform us of their ufefulnefs in religious and civil life, and the general opi¬ 
nion of the difinterefted and wife part of the community concerning them 
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as all nations of red people have lately heard a great deal of their un- 
peaceable,if not cruel difpofuion towards the Britifh Americans, which their 
covetoufnefs of heart, it is faid, prompted them to, becaufe they could 
not prevail upon them by their invented fpeeches, to give them the tenth 
part of the yearly produce of their honeft labour—Let us know their 
true condu(51: over the broad water, whether they are covetous in demand- 
ing any part of the new harveft i and if the young people do not violate the 
marriage-law when the crops fail by the want of refrefhing rains ? 

As the talk was difagreeable, I told him, had he been fo particular in 
his enquiries concerning the two former claffes, I could have much better 
informed him, as I had the pleafure of being long acquainted with many 
of them, who were learned, wife and benevolent, in a very great degree; 
and was convinced from my own knowledge, that feveral of them, not only 
fpoke earneftly for honeft poor people, and others cured them of their linger¬ 
ing ailments, without pay ; but fupplied them with needful utenfds for plant¬ 
ing provifions for their fmall families, till they could conveniently repay the 
value, in their own produce: but that as I neither had nor defired the Iraft 
acquaintance with any of our high-placed beloved men, I was very unfit 
to handle fnch a long ftring of queries. He faid, my denying to gratify 
their curiofity on fo material a point, ferved only to raife it the higher; 
cfpecially as I had given them a very favourable opinion of the gentlemen 
of the other two claffes and he hoped, the religious men were at leaft 
as virtuous as thofe, their facrcd office requiring them to give an honeft 
copy to all others, as the young people imbibed from their teachers exam¬ 
ple, either good or bad principles, which muft benefit or injure thcmfelves, 
and the community. He fo earneftly importuned me to comply with his 
requeft, that, as an Indian divine, I thus addreffed the attentive red con¬ 
gregation. 

In paft ages, moft part of all nations of people funk into igno¬ 
rance not only of the old beloved fpeech, (or divine law) but of the very 
being of the great, fupreme, holy Spirit; upon which account, the glim¬ 
mering image impreft on their hearts, directed them to worfhip the fun, 
moon, and ftars, becaufe of their beneficial and powerful influence,— 
and the fire, light, and air, the three divine names and emblems. By 
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degrees, they chofe an idol-god of fnch reputed qualities, as beft fuited 
with their own tempers, and the fituation of their various countries, in or¬ 
der to receive temporal good things, and avert the oppofite evils. In the 
length of forgetting time, they became fo exceedingly ftupid, as to wor- 
Ihip vegetables, frightful and fhameful images, filthy beafts, and danger¬ 
ous fnakes. Self-love feemed to have induced them to adore the two laft 
through fear, and the bird alfo that preyed on them, became the object of 
their adoration. In this miferable ftate of darknefs the world was in¬ 
volved, when the fupreme fatherly chieftain, through tender pity to hu¬ 
man weaknefs, appeared to your reputed anceftors, in the form of a 
blazing fire, renewed his old divine laws with one of their beloved men, 
and confirmed the whole, with dreadful thunders, lightnings, and other 
ftriking prodigies, to imprefs them with a deep awe and reverence 
of his majefty. In time, they built a moft magnificent beloved 
houfe, wonderful in its form, and for the great variety of beloved uten- 
fils, and emblems it contained. The ark was one of the three moft divine 
fymbols in it. IJhtohoollo Eloha became their chieftain, both at home, and 
at war. A wonderful emanation of the holy fire refided in the great divine 
houfe, wTile they liftened to the voice of Loache, “ the prophets,” which 
the holy chieftain fent to them in fucceftion, to teach them his will as the fixt 
rule of all his aflions. ^While their hearts continued honeft, he enabled 
them to conquer their enemies, and to gain vidories over formidable ar¬ 
mies, which like the fwarms of buzzing infects in your low lands, could 
not be numbered, and at length fettled them in as happy a ftate as they 
could reafonably wifli for. 

A little before that time, he called himfelf A-Do-Ne-To, Minggo 
IJhtohoollo^ “ the divine chief*,” but then, to your enlightened (and re¬ 
puted) anceftors, To-HeWah, which fignifies, “ he lived always, and will 
never die.” It is he, whom you invoke in your facred fongs when you. are 
drinking your cufteena, and you derived that awful invocation, and your 
ark of war, from them. He is the author of life and death, and con-* 
fequently, the “ mafter of our breath,” as the red people juftly term him. 
He gave them Loache and Oohache^ “ Prophets and afkers of rain,” and 
preferibed to them laws that were fuitable for their own government. 
They chiefly confifted of facred emblems of an early divine promife to 
mankind, which he faithfully performed ; and when the end was anfwered, 
5 thofe 
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thofe fymbols ceafed. The people were enjoined a very ftri6l purity, both 
in civil and religious life, efpecially all the priefts or beloved men; and 
in a particular manner, the great beloved man, or high prieit. He was to 
be equally perfect in body, and pure in heart—and was not allowed to 
touch the dead, as their bodies were in a corrupting ftate. The old be- 
loved fpeech allures us, he was appointed as a reprefentative of the people 
to IJhtohoollo Aba^ and as a lively emblem of an extraordinary divine per- 
fon, who was to be fent to inftru 61 : the whole earth, and purify them from 
all their pollutions*, which the fupreme fatherly chieftain will enable us 
fully to inform you of, in due time. He came according to divine appoint¬ 
ment, taught the people, as never man did before, cured them of their va¬ 
rious ailments, even the lame and the blind, by the power of his word, 
and a bare touch. He had fo great a command over nature, that through 
pity to the tender tears of the people, he awaked fome who had llept a con- 
fiderable time in the grave, in a warm country. They, who ftrove to leflen 
the merit of the furprifing miracles he wrought, were not fo weak as to 
deny the well known truth of them, as they had been performed at differ¬ 
ent places, and on different occafions, before a great many people, under 
the light of the fun, and were lafting. At laft, he, as an uncommon kindly 
friend, gave up his innocent life to fave his enemies from the burning wrath 
of the holy fire: and, while the anger of Loache IJhtohoollo lay very lharp 
on him, as the atoning viflim, and his enemies were tormenting him with 
the moft exquifite tortures, he earneftly fpoke the beloved fpeech, and en¬ 
treated in their favour, that he would not let his heart be crofs with, nor 
revenge his blood upon them, as they imagined they were affing according 
to the divine law. As foon as that great beloved meffenger died, all na¬ 
ture felt a prodigious fliock. The graves opened, and the dead arofe to 
fee the caufe of that alarming prodigy. The earth (hook, the rocks burfl; 
afunder, the fun, contrary to the dated courfe of nature, was immediately 
darkened, the great beloved houfe rent afunder, and its guardian angels flew 
off to other countries: his death alfo exceedingly deftroyed the power of 
Nana Ookproo^ the evil fpirits. On the third day, the mafter of breath 
awaked that great chieftain, prophet, and high prieft, according to his 
former true fpieech j and when he arofe, he was feen by multitudes of peo¬ 
ple, and fulfilled the old divine law, and confirmed every thing he for¬ 
merly taught his humble, and kind hearted fcholars. 
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Till then, there were only twelve of them •, but afterwards more were ap¬ 
pointed in that religious ftafion. They urged, that their facred office, and 
the faithful difcharge of all the duties attending it, engaged their clofe atten¬ 
tion, and deferved an honeft maintainance *, but to check-a covetous fpirit 
among all beloved men of every rank, they freely fpoke the beloved fpeech 
through every known country of the world, and maintained themfelves by, 
their own induftry. As they travelled, cat, drank, and converfed daily 
with the great divine meffenger, he perfedlly taught them the divine law, 
which your fuppofed anceftors had received under very ftrong emblems. 
After his death, they fpoke it with great boldnefs, and a mofl: amazing 
power. They truly marked down on paper, molt of the fpeeches and 
adlions of their beloved mailer and themfelves, without concealing their 
own foibles, for our inllru(flion: and a great many true copies of them are 
tranfmitted over every quarter of the world, in different languages, which 
agree together, and with thofe early beloved books; though it is more than 
feventeen hundred years, fince they were firft drawn out by thofe beloved 
fcholars. As their hearts were warmed in a very high degree, by the holy 
fpirit of fire, the moral part of their lives were free from blemilli, after 
the death of their mailer. In imitation of him, they fuffered all kinds of 
hardlhips, difficulties, and dangers of life, that human beings could un¬ 
dergo, merely through a principle of divine love working in them, for the 
general good of mankind they cured the Tick and difeafed, and taught 
every one the true beloved fpeech, to purify them. As they were not 
proud, they were not drawn with beautiful prancing horfes, in collly mo¬ 
ving houfes, but walked after the manner of their divine mafter, and in- 
ilrudled the attentive people, by their humble example, and honeft leftbns, 
in the molt affured hope of receiving from IJhtokoollo Aha, a reward equal 
to their virtues, after they died, knowing they were to live anew in a 
happy Hate, free from the power of death. In this manner, they, by the 
earneft beloved fpeech of the great divine meftenger, were cheerfully con¬ 
tent, and firmly trufted in the goodnefs of the fatherly chieftain. Indeed, 
foon after they entered into their facred office, they were jealous of their 
mafter’s giving preference to one, before the other of them ; but he gave 
a ftrong leffon of humility and kindncfs for them, and all fucceeding be¬ 
loved men to purfue, by walking and wiping their feet with his own hands : 
and he affured them IJhtohoollo would always efteem them moft, who aded 
bell. 
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All thofe beloved men, who do not join in religious communion with 
Oohache IJhtohoollo^ tell us, that ancient records affirm, all of the pricftly 
order (after the death of the divine meffenger) were equal in their religious 
office, that deference excepted, which is always due to a virtuous feniority— 
and that as wifdom and virtue equally accompany either youth, middle, 
or old age, they continued in that brotherly date of religious fimplicity, ac¬ 
cording to the true copy of the humble, all-loving, and beloved meffenger, 
for the fpace of three hundred years after that period—and that, as the 
fpeech of the great divine meffenger was marked in a copious language, 
which abounded with various words to exprefs the fame thing, the 
names of old men, overfeers and bifhops, fignify one and the fame rank 
of beloved men of the beloved houfe, according to the former humble con- 
dud: of their divine mafter*, but that the words are now tortured through 
mercenary views, contrary to the plain fimplicity of the primitive teachers. 
As holy things, and white emblems, are eafily polluted and tarnifhed by 
people of impure hearts, and unclean hands, the divine law began then to 
lofe its quickening influence over the beloved men of thofe large countries, 
where the fun rifes out of the broad water. Their difputes ran high, and 
the longer they lafted, the fliarper they grew. They, at laft, referred them 
to the decifion of the beloved men, toward the place where the daily fun is 
drowned in the great fait water, which is called Rome. As in affairs of 
{late, fo in religion, a remarkable precedent begets a cuftom, and this be¬ 
comes a law with focietics. In confequence thereof, an order of fuperior 
beloved men laid hold of this, and llretched the divine fpcech, fo as to 
anfwer their own mercenary views. 

In procefs of time, there fprung up a pretended great bringer of rain, 
who, like the hurtful fpirits of corrupt darknefs, by rejefling the divine 
fpeech, and defpiring the example of the holy meffenger and his fcholars, fet 
up arrogantly for himfelf, againft the fupreme chieftain of the rain and thun¬ 
der, claimed the tenth bafket-full of the new harveft according to the obfo- 
lete law of your fuppofed anceftors, and even forgave adulterers, thieves, 
liars, inceftuous perfons, and thofe who accompanied with women in their 
lunar retreats, without any fort of purification, if they only paid him fuch a 
quantity of yellow ilone, as he proportioned to the various degrees of each 
crime they committed. To enrich himfelf by their weaknefs, his whole 
tribe of black-dreffed miffionaries, by flridl order, frightened the ignorant 
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and credulous, with the wild notion of wandering after death in the ac- 
curfed p)ace of darknefs, without any pofiibility of avoiding that dreadful 
fate, unlefs they revealed all their crimes to them, and paid them a fixed price. 
Becaufe pride and envy had fpoiled fome of the fpirits above, and made 
them accurfed beings ; therefore, the meffenger of JJhtohoollo^ as I told you, 
ftrongly checked the like difpofition in its firft appearance among his fcholars. 
But the pride of the Romilh chieftain, and defire of abfolute religious and 
civil power, became fo unbounded, as to claim an unlimited authority over 
all the great chieftains on earth ; and he boafted of being fo highly actuated 
By the unerring divine wifdom, as to know and do every thing perfedtly. 
He, at the fame time, ordered all his fcholars to involve the people 
in thick clouds of darknefs, and imprefs them with a firm belief, that 
ignorance produces virtue. He invented a third fbate for the fake of his 
temporal intereft, fixing it half way between people’s favourite place of 
living anew, and that of the horrible darknefs, which was to be a vomit¬ 
ing or purging ftate of the dead, and called it purgatory; where the 
dead muft unavoidably call, and be detained, till furviving relations fa- 
tisfied them for their enlargement. He became fo highly intoxicated by 
pride and power, that he ereded images of fuch dead people as moft re- 
fembled himfelf, with various other objeds for the living to invoke, inftead 
of the great eternal To He Wah^ whom you fupplicate in your religious 
invocations: and he marked for his black fcholars, a great many very 
evil fpeeches, and fpoke them with a ftrong mouth and ill heart, and en¬ 
forced them by fwords and fiery faggots, contrary to the old beloved fpeech 
which was confirmed by the anointed meffenger. 

At length, the holy fpirit of fire influenced two great beloved men in 
particular, according to a former predidion, to fpeak to the people with a 
ftrong mouth, as witneffes of the divine truth. Their ears were honeft in 
hearing the old beloved fpeech, and it funk deep into their hearts. But 
a great many fuperftitious cuftoms ftill remained, for had they aimed at a 
perfed eftablifhment of the divine law in their religious worfhip, probably 
the high placed religious men through a covetous fpirit would have op- 
pofed the reformation with all their might; as very few of them endea¬ 
voured to teach the young people, by honeft examples, to live a virtuous 
life, or enabled them to get refreftiing fhowers from IJhtohoolIo Aha to 
make plentiful harvefts—and yet they claimed a great part of it, and even 
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of the feed corn, without the leaft exemption of the poor, contrary to the 
tender feelings even of our indigent warriors, and great canoe men, who 
ftretch out a kindly hand to their poor brethren. That part of the old be- 
loved fpeech, the tenth bafket-full, was calculated only for your fuppofed 
predecefibrs, who confiaed of twelve families; one of which was devoted to 
tbe divine fervice. Therefore, they were allowed fome part of the religious 
offerings, and of the yearly produce of the land, to make their own and 
their families hearts rejoice, and at the fame time to keep them humble, 
and make them holpitable to the widow, the fatherlefs, and tbe ftranver! 
They, like the humble fcholars of the great beloved meffenger, were alw^avi 
poor 1 they honeftly minded their religious duty, and were not allowed to 
purchafe any land, nor to expofe their virtue to the temptations of heaping 
up yellow Hone, or employing their minds on any thing, except the divine 
law. 

The lives and manners of the early teachers of the fpeech of the divine 
mellenger, as I before told you, were alfo ftriiftly juft and blamelefs. 
They equally taught by precept and example; and their leflbns, like 
thofe of their great mafter, were plain, fimple, and holy. They were 
humble in their behaviour, and moderate in their apparel, food, and 
drink, and faithful in the difeharge of their religious oace: inftcad of 
afluming the arrogant title of divine chieftains, they honeftly gave them- 
felves the lowly name of Intookfare I/htohoollo^ “ Servants of God,” in 
imitation of the life, precept, and example of the holy meftenger, 
which ftrongly adfuated their honeft hearts. When they were we'ary 
after the toils of the day, by inftruding the people, and working at 
their trade, as your beloved men do, they joyfully refted themfelves in 
their humble cottages, and refrelhed themfelves with their homely fare; 
and there they inftru.aed the young people to invoke To-UeWah, and 
fpeak the divine fpeech. In this religious manner, they fpent their time 
through various countries, by the diredion of divine wifdom, as a ftrong 
pointed lelTon to all fucceeding beloved men to purfue, and they fealed 
the truth with their blood—fuch were the primitive teachers of the divine 
word. They lived and, died in a ftate of equality ; and were there any 
different degrees to be obferved in the holy office of religion, learning and 
piety Ihoiild recommend poor beloved men to the high feats of profit— 
but only toilfome places are now allotted them, with an allowance infuf- 
ficient to fupport themfelves, fo that they cannot ftretch out their kindly 
hand to the poor, 
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The mouths and hearts of the fuperior beloved men in our day, fliame- 
fully contradid: one another, to the difcredit of the lively copy of the holy 
meffenger and his beloved fcholars, and the great danger of infeding 
thofe of inferior rank, by fo pernicious and corrupt an example; for 
it is natural for the feet to follow the diredlion of the head. They were 
formerly a very infolent, covetous, and troublefome fet -, and being advanced 
by rich friends to the high founding office of Mingo Ijhtohoollo^ “ Divine 
chieftains,” or in their own ftile, “ Right Reverend Fathers in God,” princes 
and fupporters of the church, great was their arrogance and power— 
taking advantage of the corruption of the times, they grafted themfelves into 
the civil conftitution, and to preferve their high and profitable places they 
became the fixed and ftrenuous fupporters of courts, in all their meafures. 
But they will very foon be purified. The beloved fpeech of IJIootcollo of 
old, has announced it, and that is always true. It has pointed to the pre^ 
fent and approaching time, which is near to the end of meafured time. 

To ffiew you how well prepared thofe prieftly princes are for that trying 
period, I fliall give you the general opinion of the wife and honed people, 
on this and the other fide of the broad water; by which you will fee how 
far they agree with, or differ from, the original copy of the plain honed 
fcholars of the anointed holy medenger. 

They boad themfelves to be the embafiadors of the holy chieftain of the 
high church. They dwell in codly great houfes, after the fuperb man¬ 
ner of our great civil chieftain; and they give them the fame lofty name. 
Palaces, to didinguifli them from the dwelling-houfes of other mortals. 
Their drefs is equally rich and fingular, to drike the eye, and imprefs the 
hearts of the vulgar with a profound reverence of the divine priedly 
wearers. They have the revenue of princes to fupport their grandeur; 
and they are mod exa< 5 t in having it colleded by litigious mercenaries, 
even to the tenth of the hive of bees, and of the unlawful and filthy 
young fwine ; and yet they acd the part of Phohe Ijhto^ “ Great drones, 
or drones of God,” as foon as they obtain their rich high feat, not fpeak- 
ing the divine fpeech to the people hardly three times a year. Their food 
confids of a great variety of the choiced, and mod delicious forts of fidi, 
flefh, and fowl; their drink is of the riched white, yellow, and red grape 
water, with other codly liquors which your language cannot, exprefs. 
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They refortto the moft gay affemblies in the world, for the fake of pleafure, 
leaving the multitude to the divine care, or the fpeakings of poor religious 
men who are hired at low wages to do their duty, as they themfelves have 
enough to mind and fecure properly temporal concerns. In this man¬ 
ner, do thefe lamps fliine, and fpend their days and nights, like the great 
chieftains of the earth •, and when they die, their bodies are laid apart from 
the reft of mankind, in polilhed and coftly tombs, adorned with nice 
ftrokes of art, to perpetuate their names—the long train of virtues they fo 
highly poftefled—their great learning and eloquence—the fimplicity of 
their lives and manners—their faithful difcharge of the various duties of 
their religious high office—their contempt of the grandeur and vanities of 
this tranfient world—their tendernefs of heart to the cries of the poor; 
and their fingular modefty and humility, a fhining copy of imitation for 
common priefts, and other fpiritual chieftains, to purfue, Thefe fine mo¬ 
numents are very pleafant to the eye, but honeft men fay that mercenary 
writers and artifts do not ad right to belie the dead. 

My red beloved friends, fuch is the reputed life and death of thofe higb- 
feated divine chieftains of the high church; your ffiarp natural reafon will 
difcern the clofe agreement there is between the humility and fimplicity 
of their principles and lives, with thofe of the early ovcrfeers of the lowly 
divine houfe. It is laid that fome great beloved men have an earneft de- 
fire of fending a few of their own high office, to this fide of the broad 
water, in order to appoint young beloved men •, but we ftrongly fufped a 
dangerous fnake in the grafs j and efteeming them dead to the true interefts 
of religion and liberty, we think they ought to keep them at h^>me, and 
even recall their prefent troublefome miffionaries from our fettlements, 
and allow us to enjoy our former peace and quiet—We wiffi them to go to 
fome poor dark countries, and inftru6l the people in the honeft lefifons of 
peace, love, and charity *, which they would, if they only aimed at the good 
of mankind, and the honour of the fupreme chieftain, according to the 
plain copy of the great beloved melTenger and his kind-hearted faithful 
fcholars. We wifh the civil powers would not tempt the religious men’s 
virtue by fuch alluring delicious baits, as they propofe to them,, and that 
all ranks would become frugal and virtuous. 
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Thus ended my Lecture. The reverend old red pontiff imme¬ 
diately afked, whether they had the accurfed beings on the other fide 
of the water? I told him, I hoped not — but the religious men often 
fpoke a ftrong fpeech of evil to thofe they reckoned very bad, and turned 
them out of the beloved houfe, to the evil fpirits of darknefs. Upon 
which he requefted me to mention any one of the crimes that might 
occafion fuch treatment. 1 told him, “ I had heard of a gentleman, 
whole heart did not allow him to love his lady fufficiently, and fhe 
having by (harp watching difeovered him to give love to another, com¬ 
plained of it to a great beloved man ; accordingly, either for the negledl, or 
wrong application of his love duty, he was ordered to pay her ,a confider- 
able fum of money—he valuing it more than her, his heart did not allow 
him to give fo much : whereupon a fliarp fpeech of evil was fpoken againft 
him, and by that means he was faid to become accurfed.’* My Indian 
friend faid, as marriage fhould beget joy and happinefs, inffead of pain and 
mifery, if a couple married blindfold, and could not love each other after¬ 
wards, it was a crime to continue together, and a virtue to part, and make 
a happier choice ; and as the white people did not buy their wives after 
the manner of the Indians, but received value along with them, in pro¬ 
portion to their own pofTelTions, whatfoever the woman brought with her, 
Ilie ought to be allowed to take back when they feparated, that her heart 
might weigh even, and nothing be fpoiled.—That, in his opinion, fuch 
determinations belonged to the law, and not to the great beloved men ; and, 
if he underftood me aright, the beloved man threw away the gentleman to 
the accurfed beings of darknefs, not for having afted any thing againft the 
divine law, but for daring to oppofe the words of his mouth, in imi¬ 
tation of the firft prefumptuous great beloved man, who fpoiled the fpeech 
of the divine mefienger. Many natural, pertinent, and humorous obfer- 
vations, were made by him on what he had heard. 
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ADVICE TO STATESMEN; 

SHEWING 

The advantages of mutual affedion between Great Britain, and the 
North American colonies—A defeription of the Floridas, and the 
Miffifippi lands, with their produdions—The benefits of coloni¬ 
zing Georgiana, and civilizing the Indians—and the way to make 
all the colonies more valuable to the mother country. 
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T hough Great Britain hath been many years invefted with tht: Mifli- 
fipi-poiTeflions, and which fhe purchafed at a very high price; little 
hath been done to improve them. Every friend to his country and man¬ 
kind, mnft wifh adminiftration to pay a due regard to the ineftimable va¬ 
lue of the American colonies—which is beft done in engaging the colo¬ 
nials, by wife and prudent condu<5l, to exert themfelves to promote 
her intereft in the fame manner they faithfully did, till arbitrary power 
affailed their maritime ports, to their grief, and her own immenfe lofs. In 
proportion as a mother loves, or hates her children, and ftrives to make 
them either happy or mlferable, they in the fame degree will exert their 
endeavours to make a fuitable return. 

Whatever fcheme is unjufl:, it is unwife in ftatefmen to form, or at¬ 
tempt to put in execution. Inftindt moves the brutal creation to defend 
their young ones and property at the peril of their lives. The virtue of 
Britons will not allow them to do lefs for themfelves and their children. 
As Britifh legiQators muft be convinced thathonefty is the beft policy, it is to 
be hoped they will ftudionfly apply themfelves to promote the general good 
of their fellow-fubjedls, and engage the northern colonifts cheerfully to 
bead their force in fupplying Great Britain with fuch ftaple commodities 
M m ra 2 as 
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as bountiful nature has given to them, but which through aftrange kind of 
policy, flie now chiefly purchafes from foreigners, particularly timber and 
iron. The North-American trees are better in quality, than thofe which are 
brought from the Baltic, and in a far greater variety: and ftiips of a proper 
conftruftion, might foon carry American timber to England as cheap as (be 
has it from thence The colonifts could build either merchant-men, or men 
of war, of any fize, much cheaper than can poflibly be done in any Eu¬ 
ropean country, which would always infure them a ready market. French 
gold for their (hips, would be of no dififervice to Great Britain, though 
perhaps it might be as difagreeable to her, as the Spanifh gold and filver 
was from the hands of the Britifh Americans: however, to confign their 
fl-iips to fome Britifli merchants, would fufficiently filence thofe who might 
find their prefent account in oppofing the public good. 

Natural caufes produce natural effeds. They who fow well, reap well; and 
as nature has planted a great plenty of iron ore through the American high 
lands, we hope the time will loon come, to allow her to take in fo Iveighty 
a harvelt. The confequence is great, and the application ought to be pro¬ 
portioned to the high value of fo inviting, and complicated an acquilition. 
Their hills not only abound with inexhauftible mines of iron ore, but 
lie convenient to navigable rivers •, fuch a commodious firuation would 
foon enable them to fell it cheaper than Britain can ever expert from-, 
the Ruflians, who carry it from a diftance to Peterlburgh, as far as from 
Georgiana on the Miflifippi, to the city of New York. We have been; 
alTured by gentlemen of veracity, that on repeated experiments, they found 
the American iron to be equal in goodnefs to that of RulTia, or Sweden., 
Common fenfe directs Britain to live independent of luch fupplies, with¬ 
in her own prodigious empire, and not lay herfelf at the mercy of any 
foreign power, left neceflity fliould compel her a fecond time,, to pay as 
dear for her left-handed wifdom as fhe did in the year 1703, for Swedifix 
tar in Swedifh bottoms,—which was nearly four hundred per cent, more- 
than fhe in a Ihort time paid to the American planters for the like, with, 
her own manufadfures, to the advantage of her merchants,, the employment 
of her fhips, and the increafe of her feamen. 
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If Britain feels a decay of her former American trade, on account of 
attempting to introduce among her friendly colonies, illegal and dangerous 
innovations, i-t is high time to retradt. She hath it yet in her power by a 
prudent and maternal conduct to enlarge her trade, to a far greater extent 
than it ever attained, by making it the intereft of the northern planters to 
faw timber, and work in iron, for the Britilh yards and merchants. She 
fhould invite the young, and unfettled families, to remove to the fertile lands 
of the Mimfippi, and raife thofe valuable ftaple commodities Ihe needs moft. 
The Americans fay, that, though their hearts burn with a feraphic fire, 
for conftitutional blefilngs—ever facred and inviolable •, yet their tender 
feelings for the unhappy fituation of their free-minded brethren in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are by fympathy, equal to their own for the fickened 
condition of their mourning provinces—that the fraternal tye will al¬ 
ways incline their hearts to promote their welfare, if inftead of endea¬ 
vouring to opprel^ them, they make them fuch a return as brethren, 
might juftly expeft on the like interefting occafion. If Britiflv le- 
giflators defign to promote the true interefts of their country, they will 
pay a fteady regard to the real channel of her great wealth and power,, 
— adopt fuch meafures, as wifdom and honefty readily dired to, and 
endeavour to difpel thofe uneafinefles from the hearts of all the American 
colonifts, produced by the unjuft and invidious reprefentations of men, whole 
garb and ftation ought to have kept them, even from the fufpicion of 
ever fomenting fo dangerous a controverly. 

Great Britain, on account of her extenfive American pofieflions, might 
foon and eafily repair her decayed trade, and increafe it beyond conception,, 
on a fure and permanent foundation, by upright meafures. The oppofite 
means to whatfoever caufed its decay, would gradually recover it—But when 
once the channel of trade is ftopped by violent methods, it is exceedingly 
difficult to make it flow again in its former cheerful courfe. force can 
never efied it, for that ftie utterly contemns. No miftrefs is more fagacious 
and coy. She muft firft be courted, and afterward treated kindly : it folly 
ufes any violence, or makes any material breach ot good faith to her, fiie foon 
flies, and never returns, unkfs flie is ftrongly invited back, and can reafon- 
ably hope for better ufage. A powerful maritime ftate may gam new co¬ 
lonies by the fword, but can never fettle and continue fuch extenfive^ ones 
as the American, by force of arms,—except over people of daftardly fpirits. 
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and in the enfeebling regions of the fouth. Even there, when the fprings 
of the ftate-machine are any confiderable time over-ftrecched, the fharp 
feelings of the people naturally roufe, and force them to conquer their 
timorous difpofition, and exert their powers to break the torturing wheels, 
and free themfelves of their pains. The voice of nature is againft tyranny, 
It execrates the abettors, and eonfigns them to punilliment. 

As the lands in'Virginia, and Maryland, are greatly exhaufted by raifing 
that impoveriiliing weed, tobacco,— Great Britain may .expe<51: to feel a 
gradual decay of that valuable branch of trade, in proportion to the 
increafe of the people in thofe provinces, unlefs new colonies are 
fettled on the Miihfippi. Bcfides this traft, there is not a fuBicient 

fpace of fertile land in North America, to invite planters to raife that 
ftaple commodity. Though the Ohio fettlements are now numerous, 
and increafing fad, the fettlers will only confuic their own eafe, as 
nature is there very prolific of every convenience of life; except go¬ 
vernment wifely encourages them to raife fuch products as would fuit 
the mother-country, and reward them for their labour. Were proper 
meafures adopted, the defire of gain would induce them to plant 
with the utmoft afiiduity : and fmiling induftry would foon beget a 
fpirit of emulation among the planters, prompting each to excel his 
neighbour in the annual quantity and good quality of thofe ftaple com¬ 
modities they were invited to fix upon. The vaft trafls of fertile woods, 
which are now fiiamefully allowed to be only the haunts of wild beafts, 
and woififir favages feeking for prey, might far eafier be turned into 
valuable fine plantations by bounties, than the marfhes and barren lands in 
Britain were, into their prefent fiourifning condition, by the repeated en¬ 
couragements of the Royal Society, and of parliament. Any thing that 
promotes greatly the public good, ought always to be done at the expence 
of the public; otherwife it will never be done, efpecialiy by labouring in¬ 
dividuals. Charity begins at home, and every one’s domeftic affairs de¬ 
mand his clofe attention. To prelerve the Ohio lands, coft Great Britain, 
and our colonies in particular, a river of blood, in confequence of the 
blindnefs and obftinacy of a haughty general. A legal conftitutional 
form of government, ought immediately to be eftabliflred there, both for 
the general welfare, and preventing evils that may reafonably be expeefted 
to grow up among a remote, and numerous body of people,—hardy and 
.7 warlike. 
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warlike,—without any public religion or civil law,—in a healthful climate, 
and very extenfive and fertile country. 

Young glittering courtiers may think their merit exceedingly depre¬ 
ciated, to have the offer of the Ohio government conferred on either 
of them—as it is now chiefly inhabited by long-legged, tawny hunters, 
who are clothed in winter with the fhaggy fkins of wild bcafts, and 
are utterly unlearned in the polifhed art of fmiJing, when their hearts- 
are difpleafed at the rafh conduft of high-headed rulers-r but unlefs they^ 
learned the difficult lefibn, “ know thyfelf,” and were endued with 
a frank open fpirif, experience would foon convince them that they were- 
unequal to the tafle of governing, or inducing the people to promote the 
general good of the community. The court fophiftry of extending the: 
prerogative of the crown, will never do in America—Nothing will pleafe 
the inhabitants, but the old conftitutional laws of Britain. Colonel 
Philip Skene, who gained wreaths of laurel under General Johnfon, and- 
DOW lives at Lake Champlain, is highly efteemed in the extenfive circle of his. 
acquaintance, and revered by all his favage i>eighbours, becaufe in him 
is difpiayed the intrepid warrior, and the open friend to all.—Thefe, to¬ 
gether with his knowledge of agriculture, render him as proper a perfon as^ 
any for the office—and it is to be. wiffied that the government would ap¬ 
point him to prefide over the valuable diftrid of Ohio, and he think proper 
to accept it. Such a meafure could not fail of adding greatly to the. 
true interefts of Great-Britain and her colonies: thus, the prefent inha¬ 
bitants would be incited to promote the public good, and multitudes- 
of the northern people would remove to fettle thofe fruitful lands,. 
and cheerfully apply themfelves in raifing fuch commodities, as would 
prove beneficial to the community. Though the Ohio is far dif- 
tant from any navigable port, yet we have full proof that every article 
of luxury will bear great expence for its culture, carriage by land, and- 
freight by water: and, as the fertility of the-foil by the.dream and., 
fmall branches of the Miffifippi, is well known thraugh North America, 
and the colonifls cannot remove there with their live dock, through the. 
country of the mifehievous Muflcohge j doubtlefs numbers of indudrious. 
families would come by the Ohio, and foon. enrich. themfelves. by in- 
creadng the. riches of the public.. 
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Any European (late, except Great Britain, would at once improve their 
acquifitions, taken and purchafcd by an immenfe quantity of blood and trea- 
fure, and turn them to the public benefit. At the end of the late war, the 
miniftry, and their adherents, held up Eaft and Weft Florida before 
the eyes of the public, as greatly fuperior tothofe Weft-India iilands, which 
Spain and France were to receive back in exchange. The iflands however 
are rich, and annually add t@ the wealth and ftrength of thofe rerpe(5tive 
powers : while Eaft Florida, is the only place of that extenfive and valu¬ 
able tra(fl ceded to us, that we have any way improved •, and this is little 
more than a negative good to our other colonies, in preventing their ne¬ 
groes from fheitering in that dreary country, under the protedion of Fort Sr. 
Auguftine. The province is a large peniufula, confifting chiefly of fandy 
barrens-, level four ground, abounding v/ith tuflfuckshere and there is 
fome light mixt land but a number of low iwamps, with very un- 
•wholefome water in general. In proportion as it is cleared, and a free 
circulation of air is produced, to difpel the noxious vapours that float 
over the furface of this low country, it may become more healthful; though 
any where out of the influence of the fea air, the inhabitants will be liable 
to fevers and agues. The favourable accounts our military officers gave of 
the pure wholefome air of St. Auguftine, are very juft, when they com¬ 
pare it with that of the fand burning Penfacola, and the low ftagnatcd Mo- 
bille : St. Auguftine ftands on a pleafant hill, at the conflux of two fait 
water rivers, overlooking the land from three angles of the caftle, 
and down the found, to the ocean. Their relation of the natural ad¬ 
vantages of this country, could extend no farther than their marches 
reached. I formerly went volunteer, about fix hundred miles through 
the country, with a great body of Indians againft this place ; and we ranged 
the woods to a great extent. The trafts we did not reach, we got full in¬ 
formation of, by fevcral of the Mufkohge then with us, who had a tho¬ 
rough knowledge, on account of the long continued excurfions they 
made through the country in queft of the Florida Indians; and even 
after they drove them into the iftands of Florida, to live on fiffi, among 
clouds of raulketoes. The method thefe Indians took to keep off thofe tor¬ 
menting infefls, as their fafety would not allow them to make a fire, left 
the fmoke ffiottld-guide their watchful enemies to ftirprife them, was, by 
anointing their bodies with rank fiffi oil, mixed with the juice or affies of 
indigo. This perfume, and its effluvia, kept off from them every kind of 
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infed. The Indians likewife informed me, that when they went to war 
againft the Floridians, they carried their cyprefs bark canoes from the head 
of St. John’s black river, only about half a mile, when they launched them 
again into a deep river, which led down to a multitude of iilands to the 
N. W. of Cape Florida. 

As this colony is inconteftably much better fituated for trade than Weft 
Florida, or the Miftifippi lands, it is furprifing that Britain does not improve 
the opportunity which offers, by adding to thefe unhealthy low grounds a fuf* 
ficient quantity of wafte high land to enable the fettlers, and their families, to 
raife thofe ftaples (he wants. The Mufkohge who claim it, might be offered, 
and they would accept, what it feems to be worth in its wild ftate. Juftice to 
ourfelves and neighbours, condemns the fhortening the planter’s days, by 
confining their induftrious families to unhealthy low lands, when nature invites 
them to come out, to enjoy her bountiful gifts of health and wealth, where 
only favage beafts prey on one another, and the bloodier two-footed favages, 
ramble about to prey on them, or whatfoever falls in their way. Under thefe, 
and other preiTing circumftances of a fimilar nature, does this part of Ame¬ 
rica now labour. A weft north-weft courfe from the upper parts of Georgia 
to the Miffifippi, would contain more fertile lands than are in ail our colonies 
on the continent, eaftward. As moft of thefe colonies abound with frugal 
and induftrious people, who are increafing very faft, and every year crowd¬ 
ing more clofely together on exhaufted land, our rulers ought not to allow 
fo mifehievous and dangerous a body as the Mufkohge to ingrofs this vaft 
foreft, moftly for wild beafts. This haughty nation is diredly in the way 
of our valuable fouthern colonies, and will check them from rifing to half 
the height of perfeftion, which the favourablenefs of the foil and climate 
^llow, unlefs we give them fevere correflion, or drive them over the Mifti¬ 
fippi, the firft time they renew their ads of hoftility againft us, without 
iufficient retaliation. At prefent. Weft Florida is nothing but an ex- 
pence to the public.—The name amufes Indeed, at a diftance •, but were it 
duly extended and fettled, it would become very valuable to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and Penfacola harbour would be then ferviceable alfo in a time of war 
with Spain, being in the gulph of Florida, and near to Cuba. Mobllle is a 
black trifle. Its garrifon, and that at Penfacola, cannot be properly fupplied 
iby their French neighbours though at a moft exorbitant price : and, on ac- 
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count of our own paffive conduit, the Mulkohge will not allow the 
habitants of Georgia to drive cattle to thofe places for the ufe of the fol- 
diers. Neither can the northern merchant-men lupply them with fait and 
frefh provlfions, but at a very unequal hazard j for the gulph ftream would 
oblige them to fail along the Cuba (hore, where they would be likely to 
be feized by the Spanifh guarda coftas, as have many fine American veffels 
on the falfe pretence of fmuggling, and which, by a ftrange kind of 
policy, they have been allowed to keep as legal prizes. In brief, unlefs 
Great Britain enlarges both Eaft and Weft Florida to a proper extent^ 
and adopts other encouraging' meafures, for railing thofe ftaple commo¬ 
dities which fhe purchafes from foreigners, the fagacious public muft be 
convinced, that the opportunity of adding to her annual expences, by pay¬ 
ing troops, and maintaining garrifons, to guard a narrow flip of barren 
fand-hills, and a tra£l of low grave-yards, is not an equivalent for thofe va^ 
luable improved iflands our enemies received in exchange for them. 

We will now proceed to the MifTifippi, and that great extent of territoryv 
which Great Britain alfo owns by exchange ; and fhew the quality of thofe 
lands, and how far they may really benefit her, by adive and prudent ma¬ 
nagement. As in Florida, fo to a great diftance from- the fliore of the 
gulph, the lands generally conflft of burning fand, and are uninhabitable, or 
of wet ground, and very unhealthy. But, a little beyond this dreary defart, 
are many level fpots very fertile, and which would fuit people who are ufed 
to a low fituation, and prove very valuable, both to planters, and the inha-^ 
bitants of a trading town. As the river runs from north to foutb, the air 
is exceedingly pure in the high lands of this extenflve trad. The foil is 
generally very rich; and, to the diftance of fix hundred miles up, from the 
low lands of the fea coaft, it is as happy a climate as any under heaven, 
quite free from the extremities of heat and cold.. Any produd of the 
fame clime from 31 to 45 degrees N. L.-might be-raifed'here in the greateft 
perfedion, to the great profit of the planter and the public. Many thou- 
fands of us would heartily rejoice to fee adminiftration behave as wife men— 
leave their mean, or mad policy, and promote a fpirit of emigration among 
the families- of the crowded northern colonies. Thus the induftrious poor 
in Britain, would find more employ in manufadiires; and the public would 
receive from their brethren, what they now purchafe chiefly from rival 
powers with gold and filver, with the balance of trade greatly againft them.. 
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This fine country, Georgiana, invites Great Britain to fmile upon it, 
and in return to receive its grateful tribute of tobacco, hemp, filk, flax, 
cotton, indigo, wine and tea, in plenty, bcfides many other valuable pro- 
duds. Hops grow wild on the Miffifippi—and the tobacco raifed at the 
Nahchee old fettlement, was efteemed of fuperior quality to any belonging 
France. The lands on the extenfive ramifications of the Miflifippi lands arc 
capable of producing the like. All kind ofi vegetables planted, or fowed 
in their fields, gardens, and orchards, either for profit or pleafure, would 
grow to greater perfedion, and with lefs art and labour, in this trad, than 
any in Europe, fo fruitful is the foil, and favourable the climate. As 
the favages live in a dired line between our northern colonies, and 
this, to the diftance of four hundred miles above New Orleans our nor¬ 
thern people will be obliged to make a winding courfe by the Ohio, before 
they can reach it with their families and necelTary moveables; which fhews 
that it requires public fpirit, and the fupport of government to fettle a 
flourilhing colony here. The two Floridas, and this, which to the great 
k)fs of the nation, lie (hamefully negleded, are the only places in the Bri- 
tilh empire, from whence fhe can receive a fufficient fupply of thofe ftaples 
fhe wants. The profperity, and even the welfare of Great Britain, depends 
on fundry accounts, in a high degree, on improving thefe valuable and 
dear bought acquifitions •, and we hope her eyes will be opened foon, and 
her hands ftretched out to do it — fhe will provide for the neceflities 
of her own poor at home, by the very means that would employ a multi¬ 
tude of ufelefs people in agriculture here, and bring the favages into a pro¬ 
bable way of being civilized, and becoming chriflians, by contracting their 
circle of three thoufand miles, and turning them from a lonely hunt of 
wild beads, to the various good purpofes of fociety. Should Great Britain 
duly exert herfelf as the value of this place requires, by the afiiftanceof our 
old Chikkafah allies, the other Indian nations would be forced to purfue 
their true intereft, by living peaceably with us; and be foon enticed to be¬ 
come very ferviceable both to our planters, and the enlargement of trade. 

As the Miflifippi Indians are not likely to be foon corrupted by the haughty 
ftiff Spaniards, and are moftly of a traClable difpofition, confequently they 
might be civilized, and their wants fo greatly extended as to demand every 
kind of Britifli manufaClures, in imitation of their friendly, induflrious, and 
opulent neighbours: and, as the fmall profits of hunting would not be fuf- 
ficient to purchafe a variety of fuch new necefiaries, they might be eafily 
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induced to cultivate thofe commodities that would beft anfwer their de¬ 
mands. Raifing of filk, would extremely well agree with them, on ac¬ 
count of its eafy procefs; mulberry trees grow fpontaneoufly to a conbden- 
able height here, and in the low lands through all our fouthern colonies j 
which, were they topped, and tranfplanted near to the houfes, would ferve 
to feed the filk worms with their leaves. The eafy culture of this valuable 
commodity,, filk, would not hinder the planter from attending the inviting 
produds of the field. Thus the Indians would be gently led out of their 
uncultivated ftate of nature, and a fair opportunity would be given to diR 
creet, fenfible and pious teachers to inftrud them in the plain, and 
principles of chriftianity. 

The prodigious number of fertile hills lying near fome of the large 
ftreams, and among the numberlefs. fmaller branches of'the Milfifippi, 
from 33 to 37 degrees N. L. (and likewife in the two Floridas) are as 
well adapted by. nature, for producing different forts of wine,, as any place 
whatever. The high lands naturally abound with a variety of wine grapes :• 
if therefore thefe extenfive lands were fettled, and planters met with due 
encouragement. Great Britain in a few years might purchafe here, with 
her own manufadures, a fufficient fupply of as good wines as flie buys 
from her dangerous rival France, at a great difad vantage of trade, or even, 
from Portugal. The level lands here, as in other countries,, arc badly 
watered •, which therefore would abfolutely require the colony to be ex¬ 
tended fix hundred miles up the Mifiifippi,, to anfwer the main defign of 
fettling it. The lands in our northern colonies are too much exhaufted: 
to raife a fufficient quantity of hemp for their own eonfumption : and in¬ 
digo does not grow to the north of Cape Fear river, in North Carolina, on.-, 
account of the coldnefs of the climate. And as it grows only, in rich lands, 
it is liable to be devoured the fecond year by fwarms of grafshoppers, 
and its roots are of fo penetrating a nature, as not only to impoveriih the 
ground, but requires more new fertile land than the planters can allow; 
fo that in a fhort time, that produfl will ceafe of courfe in South Caro¬ 
lina, and Georgia. This favourable country will fupply that growing de- 
In the Carolinas, and along the fea-coaft to the Miffifippi, tea 
grows fpontaneoufly *, and doubtlefs, if the Eaft-India tea was tranfplanted 
into thofe colonies, it would grow, as well as in the eaftern regions of the: 
fame latitude. The chief point confifts in curing it well; but foreigners, 
or experience, would foon overcome that difficulty by due encouragement.. 
Some years ago, a gentleman of South Carolina told me he raifed fome: 
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of the Eaft-India tea» and it grew extremely well. He faid, he had It 
cured in a copper kettle, well covered, and hxed in a common pot with 
water, which boiled three hours, was then taken out, and allowed to cool 
before they opened kj and that when the veflel was not filled with the 
leaves, they curled in the fame manner as the Eafl-lndia weed imported 
at a great lofs of men and money, and better tafted. 

I am well acquainted with near two thoufand miles along the American' 
continent, and have frequently been in the remote woods *, but the quantity 
of fertile lands, in all that vaft fpace, exclufive of what ought to be added 
to Eaft and Weft-Florida, feems to bear only a fmall proportion to thofe be¬ 
tween the Miffifippi and Mobille-rlver, with its N. W'. branches, which 
run about thirty miles north of the Chikkafah country, and intermix with 
pleafant branches of the great Cheerake river. In fettling the two Floridas, 
and the Miflifippi-lands, adminiftration fhould not fuffer them to be mono¬ 
polized—nor the people to be clafled and treated as flaves—^Lec them have 
a conftitutional form of government, the inhabitants will be cheerful, and 
every thing will be profperous. The country promifes to yield as plentiful 
harvefts of the moft valuable prod unions, as can be wilhed. 

There is a number of extenfive and fertile Savannas, or naturally clear 
land, between the Miflifippi an*d the weftern branches of Mobille river. 
They begin about two hundred and fifty miles above the low lands of the 
coaft, and are interfperfed with the woods to a great diftance, probably three 
hundred miles. The inland parts are unknown to any but the Indians and 
the Englifh traders — the warlike Chikkafah were fo dreadful to the 
French, that even their fleet of large trading boats avoided the eaftern 
fide of the Miffifippi, or near this ffiore under a high point of land, for the 
fpace of two hundred leagues: fo that, beyond what they barely faw from 
their boats, their accounts of the interior parts of this extenfive country, 
are mere conjedures. The foil of the clear land, generally confifts of loofc 
rich mould to a confiderable depth, and either a kind of chalky or marl, 
underneath. We frequently find the grals with its feeded tops as high as 
our heads, when on borfe-back, and very likely it would bear mowing, 
tliree or four times in one feafon. As the Indians gather their wild hemp, in 
feme of thefe open fertile lands, both it and our hemp would grow to admi¬ 
ration, with moderate tillage : and fo would tobacco, indigo, cotton, and flax,^ 
in perfeikion. If Greatr Britain exerts hcrfelf in earneft, with an helping; hand.- 
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to this new colony j granting only for eight years, an equal bounty with that 
ihe gave to the bleak and barren fettkment of Nova Scotia, flie would receive 
at the expiration of that period, in return for her favours, an abundant va¬ 
riety of valuable raw materials, for employing a vaft multitude of her poor 
at home, as well as luxurious produdions, for her own confumption, and 
that of foreigners ; greatjy increafe the public revenue ; deftroy the fale of 
French wines, and tobacco, the chief finews of their ftate ; render herfeif 
independent of foreign countries—and make millions of people eafy and 
iiappy, on both fides of the broad water, by mutual induftry, and recipro- 
;Cal offices of friendlhip. 

If Great Britain thus wifely improves the natural advantages of North- 
^merica, ihe will foon reap fufficient fruit for her expences of cultivatingit: 
but ffie muft -certainly be a lofer, in proportion to any unconftitutional 
attempt excited by falfe views, ngainft the natural rights and chartered pri¬ 
vileges of the coloniils. We nov/ and then fee the lamentable power 
that illiberal prejudices and felf-intereft obtain over gentlemen of learning, 
and judgment, by transforming them from honeft, wife men, into dan¬ 
gerous political incendiaries. Whether the colonifts are large in their 
Britiih imports, or are forced to more domeftic frugality on account of the 
Jate fevere reftraints upon their trade, thefe fophifts declare them to be rivals 
in trade, and devote them to deftru^ion. The colonifts howler generally 
proportion their expences to the annual income of their polfeffions. If they 
gain but a little ,by trade, and labour, they fpend as little in luxuries. At 
the very w^orft, they can keep the wolf of want from their doors. They 
are fo happily fituated, as to have far lefs real demands for goW and filver 
than any other civilized, incteafing body of people,. When they received 
thofe metals abroad by their Spanilh trade, they foonxemitted them to Great 
Britain; and they are now quite eafy, if ffie chufes to ftrike her own pocket 
very hard, in order to hurt them. Our political phyficians prefcribe a 
ftrange fort of means and regimen to heal the wounds of the body politic; 
afturedly they will tear them open, and make them bleed frefti again, and 
more than ever. It is a pity, that before they thought of hunger and phle¬ 
botomy for the fuppofe.d unfound Americans, they had not duly confidered 
the folid reafonings and unanfwerable arguments of the very worthy, upright 
patriot, John Dickenfon, Efqs and other American gentlemen, and the 
ipeeches and publications of fome patriots at home. Smollett’s obfervations 
are alfo very pertinent—‘‘ The natives of New-England acquired great glory 
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from tHe fuccefs of this enterprize againft Louifbourg. Britain, which' had 
in fome inftances behaved like a ftepmother t'o her own colonies, was now 
convinced of their importance and treated thofe as brethren whom fhe had 
too long confidered as aliens and rivals. Circumftanced as the nation is, the 
legiflature cannot too tenderly cherifh the interefts of the Britifh plantations irt 
America. They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, induftrious people, ani¬ 
mated with an adive fpirit of commerce, infpired with a noble zeal for li¬ 
berty and independence. The trade of Great-Brirain, clogged with heavy 
taxes and impofitions, has for fome time languiflied in many valuable 
branches. The French have underfold our cloths, and fpoiled our 
markets in the Levant. Spain is no longer fupplied as ufual with the com¬ 
modifies of England : the exports to Germany mull be confiderably dimi- 
nilRed by the mifunderftanding between Great Britain and the houfe of Au- 
flria-,—confequently her greateft refource mufl: be in her communicatiorl 
with her own colonies, which confume her manufadures, and make im-- 
menfe returns in fugar, rum, tobacco, timber, naval {lores, iron, furs, 
drugs, rice, and indigo. The fouthern plantations likewife produce filk ; and 
with due encouragement might furnilb every thing that could be expeded 
from the moil fertile foil and the happieft climate. The continent of 
North America, if properly cultivated, will prove an inexhauftible fund of 
wealth and flrength to Great Britain; and perhaps it may become the laft 
afylum of Britiili liberty, when the nation is enflaved by domeftic 
defpotirm or foreign dominion; when her fubftance is wafted, her fpirit 
broke, and the laws and conftitution of England are no more : then thofe 
colonies fent off by our fathers may receive and entertain their fons as 
haplefs exiles and ruined refugees.”' 

Evil-minded writers depreciate thofe Americans moft, who ftand moft 
in their way. Could their enemies fubjugate them, they might then put 
their hands in their pockets with impunity, ufe fcorpion-whips on their 
backs at pleafure, and eftablilh the moft delicious part of the Jewi'fli law,' 
tithes, through the whole continent* 

The prefent Quixote feheme evidently feems to fetter the BritiHv Americans, ^ 
at all events, and force them to pay fortheir fetters; to compel them to main- • 
tain a great body of imperious red coats to rule over them, after the man¬ 
ner of the miferable fons of Hibernia, without allowing them any militia^ 
their barriers: otherwife our rulers think- that, about twenty 
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years hence, the quick increafe of the Britifli Americans, will render the 
execution of their fcheme impraflicable. Rather than let them be free and 
happy, they are for reducing them, in effed, to poverty and a ftate of fla- 
very. However, if they conjure right, and even allowing them that fuccefs 
they pine for, it cannot well be fuppofed that fuch vail multitudes of Britilh 
fubjeds would be fo inured to flavery, in the fliort fpace of twenty years, 
but that they would cut off their chains, and fet themfclves free. Some 
Itatefmen have fhewn themfelves to be no lefs ftrangers to the generous prin¬ 
ciples of the conflitution, and feelings of humanity, than they are to the ex¬ 
traordinary martial abilities of the American provincials, efpecially in the 
woods, which are continued almoft through all our colonies, and would prove 
a grave-yard to a great army of regular troops. Tame Frenchmen might fub- 
mit to the yoke intended—But Britons, of revolution-principles, efpecially 
the Americans, contemn it and all its fupporters, far beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage to exprefs. Were they impoverifhed, and fubjugated, their own bra¬ 
very would foon fet them free from tyranny. When fufferings become fharp, 
brave men always make defperatc efforts, in proportion to their pain. And 
the annals of the world uniformly declare, that no enemies are fo defpe¬ 
ratc and bitter, as defpifed, abufed, and perfecuted friends. 

They who are in the leaft acquainted with the principles of our colo- 
nifts, can truly teflify their univerfal attachment to the prefent line of 
Brunfwick j and that their hearts are faithful to the real honour and bell 
intereft of their king and country, whole interefts cannot be divided. 
And we hope, that they who have the chief diredion of public affairs, 
will foon cherifh that difpofition, fo peculiar to free-minded Britons j 
and that condign punifhment will be inflifled on thofe who endeavour to 
check it, and to foment a civil war. Thus, a profitable intercourfe, a lafl- 
ing peace, and perpetual friendfhip, will continue between the honeft parent 
and her grateful colonies, who will not fail to be j ufl to her, to themfelves, 
and to their pollerity. 
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